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FOUNDER'S    PREFACE 

(Written  in  May  1894), 

^T^HE  primary  object  of  this  Lectureship  is  to  secure 
J.  a  perpetual  series  of  discourses  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
Statute*  But  seeing  that  these  conditions  are  necessarily 
of  a  general  character,  I  add  the  following  suggestions 
with  regard  to  certain  matters  of  detail  in  order  that,  as 
far  as  from  time  to  time  may  seem  expedient,  the  pro- 
ceedings may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  my  wishes. 

1.  I  desire  that  the  selection  of  lecturers  be  irrespective  of 
nationality,  and  determined  with   reference  either  (a)  to 
general  eminence  in  art,  literature  or  science,  or  (b)  to 
special  claims  for  discussing  any  particular  subject  of  high 
interest  at  the  time. 

2.  I  deem  it  desirable  that  foreigners,  otherwise  eligible, 
should  not  be  disqualified  from   receiving  invitations  to 
lecture  merely  because  they  may  not  be  able  to  speak  the 
English  language.     And,  in  order  to  meet  such  cases, 
I  suggest  that  the  translated  addresses  should  be  delivered 
before  the   University  by  some  competent  reader  (to  be 
selected  by  the   Vice-Chancellor)  in  the  presence  of  their 
authors. 

3.  I  further  suggest  that  the  same  method  of  delivery 
should  be  adopted  in  cases  where  age  or  infirmity  would 
render  the  voice  of  the  lecturer  inaudible  or  indistinct,  to 
any  portion  of  his  audience.    And  I  hope  that  neither  age 
nor  infirmity,  any  more  than  .inability  to  speak  the  English 
language,  will  be  deemed  a  "hindrance  to  the  issuing  of 
invitations  to   men  of  high   distinction  in  their  several 
departments.     For,   on  the  one  hand,  in  order  to  have 
attained  such  distinction  it  must  often  happen  that  such 
men  will  have  attained  old  age;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  of  more  importance  that  they  should  be  represented 
in  these  decennial  volumes  than  that  men  of  less  eminence 
should  be  chosen  in  view  of  their  superiority  as  lecturers. 

G.  J.  ROMANES. 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  Regulations  accepted  by  Convocation,  Nov.  24,  1891. 
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ADDENDA 

PAGE  36,  after  line  2,  insert  new  paragraph  : 

'  In  India,  some  sections  of  the  native  population  are 
equal  in  intellectual  aptitude  to  their  European  rulers, 
and  may  pride  themselves  upon  even  longer  traditions 
of  intellectual  culture.  One  cannot  call  this  part  of 
the  population  a  Backward  race.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
desirable  that  they  and  the  whites  should  become  fused 
by  intermarriage;  nor  do  they  themselves  appear  to 
desire  that  result.' 

PAGE  43,  after  line  23,  insert  new  paragraph  : 

'  Let  me  sum  up  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
been  led: 

The  races  of  mankind  have  been  and  are  being 
reduced  in  number  by  Extinction,  by  Absorption,  and 
by  Admixture. 

The  races  that  remain,  fewer  in  number,  but  nearly 
every  one  of  them  larger,  are  being  brought  into  a 
closer  contact  with  one  another,  and  the  lower  races 
are  being  raised  in  the  arts  of  life,  in  knowledge,  and  in 
intelligence. 

The  various  races  may,  if  friendly,  help  one  another, 
more  than  ever  before,  and  so  accelerate  the  progress 
of  the  world. 

But  closer  contact  and  the  increase  of  population 
bring  with  them  a  more  severe  economic  struggle  for 
life  between  races,  and  may  bring  hostile  conflicts,  in 
which  the  Backward  races  may  prove  less  conspicuously 
weaker  than  heretofore. 

What  can  be  done  to  mitigate  antagonism  and  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  collision  ? 

A  larger  philosophy  may  do  much.  A  deeper  and 
more  earnest  faith,  which  should  strive  to  carry  out 
in  practice  that  sense  of  human  brotherhood  which 
Christianity  inculcates,  might  do  still  more.' 
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AN    ACADEMIC    SKETCH 


BOTH  after  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
West,  and  during  its  senility,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with 
some  approach  to  historic  truth,  that  there  existed, 
throughout  the  range  of  the  ancient  civilisation,  but 
one  conspicuous  instance  of  a  standing  attempt  at 
systematic  and  orderly  self-government,  together  with 
adjustment  of  disputes  by  the  word  rather  than  the 
sword.  This  example  was  to  be  found  in  the  ordered 
fabric  of  the  Christian  Church ;  which,  amidst  sur- 
rounding decay,  the  living  among  the  dead,  steadily 
developed  its  organisation,  and  constructed  its  theology. 
Not  that  the  action  of  its  machinery,  in  its  detail,  was 
always  prompt,  regular,  and  certain.  Efficiency  such 
as  that,  in  the  moral  sphere,  is  not  given  to  man.  But 
upon  the  whole,  and  by  approximation,  this  mechanism 
did  its  work.  A  system  was  erected,  alike  vast  and 
durable. 

The  resistance  offered  to  this  new  agency  was  more 
tenacious  and  longer-lived1  than  some  have  supposed. 


1  See  Beugnot,  Decadence  du  Paganisnie  dans  P  Occident,  passim. 
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But  it  seems  to  have  been  more  effective  as  a  resistance 
offered  by  the  party  of  privilege  and  possession,  than  in 
the  intellectual  domain.  In  general  terms,  and  subject 
to  partial  qualification  only,  it  may  be  affirmed  that, 
amidst  and  around  the  vigorous  Christian  upgrowth, 
except  in  the  region  of  military  art,  what  we  now 
denominate  the  lay  mind  seemed  to  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death. 

It  was  surely  in  accordance  with  all  the  laws  of  our 
nature  that  the  new  life,  thus  planted  in  its  highest 
region  by  the  Christian  Faith,  should  in  due  time 
awaken  its  other  agents  from  their  lethargy.  And  the 
gradual  extinction  of  Paganism,  associated  as  it  had 
been  with  intellect,  and  art,  and  every  energy  of  worldly 
life,  must  have  removed  a  formidable  cause  of  jealousy. 

Around  the  origins  of  the  movement  there  might 
naturally  gather,  in  an  age  that  had  but  imperfect 
command  either  of  communication,  or  of  transmission, 
matter  of  a  legendary  character.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
be  greatly  surprised  at  the  beliefs  long  received  that 
Charlemagne  added  to  his  other  glories  the  honour 
of  having  founded  the  University  of  Paris,  and  that  our 
own  Alfred  nursed  the  infancy  of  Oxford.  These 
beliefs  no  longer  subsist  in  any  definite  form.  But 
Alcuin,  English  born  and  reared,  and  a  zealous  in- 
structor of  others  in  the  learning  he  had  himself 
acquired  under  Archbishop  Egbert,  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Charlemagne,  who  made  earnest  though  in- 
effectual efforts  to  fix  permanently  the  sphere  of  his 
activity  in  Paris.  In  his  teaching  at  his  Abbey  in 
Tours,  as  it  is  described  by  himself,  he  united  the 
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best  elements  accessible  to  him  of  divine  and  human 
knowledge,  and  thus  served  as  a  symbol  of  the  true 
idea  of  a  Christian  University. 

The  troubled  life  of  Alfred  afforded  less  scope  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning:  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  space,  in  the  mind  of  that  truly  glorious  ruler,  for 
every  worthy  object.  The  contention  of  Wood  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  Oxford  has  found  zealous  defenders 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  It  is  now  abandoned.  It 
appears  indeed  that,  like  Charlemagne,  he  was  the 
founder2  or  patron  of  schools  in  various  parts  of 
England,  which  supplied  in  rudimental  form  something 
of  what  was  reserved  in  its  fulness  for  the  future.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  our  asserting  either  that  the 
activity  of  Charlemagne  took  effect  in  Paris,  or  that  of 
Alfred  in  Oxford. 

It  has  been  only  in  the  present  century,  and,  so  far  as 
our  countrymen  are  concerned,  only  within  its  latter 
half,  that  the  history  of  our  national  Universities  has 
become  the  subject  of  the  systematic  study,  which  has 
produced,  and  is  producing,  such  rich  results,  not  least 
at  this  moment  and  in  Oxford  itself,  through  the  com- 
prehensive researches  of  Mr.  Rashdall3.  I  dare  not 
attempt  even  to  touch  the  fringe  of  this  great  theme : 
but  only  to  bring  into  view  certain  historic  points  which, 


2  Denifle,  Die  Universitaten  des  Mittelalters  bis  1400,  p.  240.  Berlin, 
1885. 

3  To  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the  inspection  of  his 
learned  and  valuable  proof-sheets,  so  far  as  they  go,  principally 
containing  a  luminous  examination  of  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Paris. 
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though  they  may  be  isolated,  may  be  found  not  alto- 
gether void  either  of  interest  or  of  freshness. 

First,  I  would  name  that  for  which  I  have  already 
laid  the  ground.  The  Christian  idea,  taking  possession 
of  man  at  the  centre  and  summit  of  his  being,  could  not 
leave  the  rest  of  it  a  desert,  but  evidently  contemplated 
its  perfection  in  all  its  parts.  I  appeal  to  those  great  and 
comprehensive  words  of  Saint  Paul,  which  may  have 
been  a  prophecy  not  less  than  a  precept,  and  which 
enjoin  us4  to  lay  hold  on  'whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.'  It  is 
here  conveyed  to  us  that  in  the  Christian  religion  there 
lay,  from  the  very  first,  the  certain  seed  of  all  human 
culture.  But  as,  before  the  advent  of  that  religion,  the 
great  preparation  of  mankind  to  receive  it  was  con- 
ducted, within  the  boundaries  of  our  civilisation,  through 
several  races  in  their  several  seats,  so,  after  it  had  come 
into  action,  the  entire  scope  of  its  office  was  not  at  once 
made  visible  from  any  single  point  of  view,  any  more 
than  the  spectacle  from  Mount  Pisgah 5  could  command 
all  Palestine.  Its  work  was  developed  in  successive 
efforts.  The  great  spiritual  power  was  the  first  to  claim 
possession  of  the  field.  In  its  own  time,  there  sprang 
up  the  grand  and  comprehensive  conception  of  the 
University. 

But  only  by  degrees.  We  learn  that  the  name,  now 
stereotyped  among  us,  had  elder  sisters.  In  particular 


Phil.  iv.  8. 


5  Deut.  xxxiv.  i. 
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there  was  the  phrase  studium  generate.  But  this  desig- 
nation did  not  so  much  signify  the  extension  of  the 
studies  pursued,  as  the  central  and  not  merely  local 
character  of  the  establishment6.  So  likewise  we  learn 
that  the  early  idea  attached  to  the  name  Universitas 
was  not  that  of  a  high  teaching  institute.  It  meant  an 
union  of  persons  for  given  purposes,  and  one  regularly 
organised ;  that  is  to  say,  a  guild,  or  corporation. 

So  that,  in  its  application  to  such  an  union,  when 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  its  proper  sense  was 
the  combination  into  one  regulated  body  of  the  teachers 
and  the  scholars.  Yet  it  always  seems  as  if  the  word 
University,  soaring  above  the  plane  of  antiquarian 
learning,  at  the  least  prefigured  for  itself  a  very  high 
prerogative,  and  was  fitted,  and  as  it  were  predestined, 
to  convey  the  idea  of  its  ultimate  function,  as  the 
treasure-house  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  palaestra  of 
universal  instruction.  This,  be  the  name  what  it  may, 
was  what  the  institution,  from  the  days  even  of  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium,  strove  to  be,  and  in  a  great 
measure  was. 

As  such  it  may  be  regarded  variously  from  varying 
points  of  view.  Standing,  in  its  origin,  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Christian  Church,  or  on  a  parallel  line  with  it,  the 
University  seems  to  integrate  the  provision  made  for 
the  recovery  and  the  training  of  our  higher  nature.  As 
regarded,  however,  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is  not 
only  the  complement,  but  also,  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
the  rival,  of  the  Church  ;  the  first  great  systematic  effort 

6  Denifle,  p.  12. 
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at  what  I  have  termed  the  lay  mind  to  achieve  self- 
assertion  and  emancipation. 

We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  mediaeval  Universities  were  founded 
under  the  authority  of  the  Popes.  This  authority  may 
have  been  given  in  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  cooperate  in  the  promotion  of  culture.  Or  it  may 
have  been  used  as  a  defensive  measure  to  keep  in  check 
the  separate  action  of  the  lay  element.  It  was  also  em- 
ployed with  great  effect  upon  appeal,  by  interference  in 
disputes,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  central  power. 
And  we  must  remember  that  neither  the  papal  nor  the 
regal  authority  called  into  existence  the  oldest  Uni- 
versities. Salerno  and  Bologna  were  possibly  due  to 
professional  exigencies.  And  about  ten  Universities, 
several  of  them  with  provision  for  teaching  in  all  the 
faculties,  appear  to  have  been  at  work  before  Papal 
action  began.  They  were  in  the  main  voluntary  foun- 
dations. But,  in  the  year  1222,  Frederic  the  Second 
made  a  beginning,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  by  founding 
the  University  of  Naples. 

The  grand  scene  of  conflict  between  the  Court  of 
Rome  and  local  autonomy  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  Paris.  But  the  Universities  supplied  a  battle-ground, 
on  which  all  the  living  energies  of  the  time  were  in 
constant  struggle.  Not  only  the  great  central  Church 
power  as  against  local  forces,  but  sovereign  and  subject, 
seculars  and  regulars,  schools  of  philosophy,  careers  of 
education,  the  municipal  and  the  academic  forces,  con- 
tinually rocked  the  cradles  of  these  great  institutions ; 
and  the  fact  of  so  much  growth  amidst  so  much  con- 
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tention  shows  with  how  vigorous  a  life  the  body  politic 
was  endowed.  But  the  one  great  standing  competition 
was  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  element  with  the  lay. 
It  is  traceable  alike  in  the  broader  and  in  the  minor 
channels 7. 

It  does  not  follow  from  what  has  been  ,said  that,  in 
any  normal  or  healthy  state  of  things,  the  University 
and  the  Church  are  adversaries:  or  even  are  antago- 
nists in  any  other  sense  than  as  two  rowers,  one  on 
the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  portions  of  whose 
force  neutralise  one  another,  unite  nevertheless  to 
propel  the  boat. 

This  dualism,  this  competition  of  the  lay  and  the 
ecclesiastical  forces,  is  visible  by  the  side  of  their  co- 
operation, all  along  the  stream  of  history.  Was  it  the 
first  presage  of  this  relation  between  University  and 
Church,  when  Saint  Francis  exhibited  his  apprehen- 
sion of  the  great  academic  power,  then  in  its  mere 
infancy,  by  his  indisposition  to  see  the  members  of  his 
order  incorporated  in  Universities  ?  And,  if  so,  was  it 
a  curious  retribution  following  upon  that  reluctance, 
when  the  strong  stream  of  fact  so  peremptorily  over- 
ruled the  will  of  the  Founder,  that,  during  the  thirteenth 


7  In  1312  Pope  Clement  V  gave  his  sanction  to  the  original 
University  of  Dublin  on  the  petition  of  the  Archbishop.  But  this 
harmony  did  not  exclude  jealousy  ;  for  in  the  first  Statutes  it  was 
provided  that  the  Chancellor  should  receive  institution  from  the 
Diocesan,  and,  invested  as  he  was  with  the  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
should  also  take  an  oath  of  obedience.  This  University  was  at 
work  in  1320 ;  but  it  appears  soon  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  ex- 
tinction, and  oblivion.  See  Denifle,  pp.  639-42. 
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and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  Franciscan  Order  gave 
to  Oxford  the  larger  number  of  those  remarkable,  and 
even  epoch-making  men,  who  secured  for  this  Uni- 
versity such  a  career  of  glory  in  mediaeval  times  ? 

I  note  then,  in  the  first  place,  as  marking  the  normal 
relation,  in  a  Christian  land,  between  the  University  and 
the  Church,  this  distinctness  of  colour,  this  competition, 
and  this  yet  more  prevailing  cooperation. 

The  particular  terms  of  the  relation  could  not,  indeed, 
permanently  continue  without  change.  The  seas  had 
been  little  traversed,  the  surface  of  the  earth  but  par- 
tially explored :  the  field  of  human  experience  had  to 
be  immeasurably  widened  and  diversified,  the  relation 
between  man  and  man  to  be  fundamentally  altered  in 
respect  of  knowledge,  of  subjection,  and  of  intercourse. 
The  art  of  criticism,  arbitrary  and  rash,  yet  indispensable 
and  invaluable,  had  to  emerge  as  almost  a  new  creation 
of  the  human  mind.  The  very  foundations  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  Nature,  in  her  vast  and  varied  realms, 
were  yet  to  be  laid,  or  laid  anew.  Wealth,  too,  with 
all  its  subtle  influences,  was  to  be  increased,  and  pro- 
bably has  yet  to  be  increased  beyond  all  older  concep- 
tion and  belief.  Though  divine  knowledge  might  also 
in  various  ways  advance  and  be  enlarged,  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  progress  in  this  region  could  present  any 
analogous  magnitude  of  scale,  or  of  results.  On  the 
whole,  it  could  not  but  be  that  the  world-power  should 
gain  largely  in  force  upon  the  Church-power:  and  of 
the  world-power,  in  its  least  grovelling  and  most 
upward  aspects,  the  University  was  the  proper  repre- 
sentative upon  the  field  of  human  culture. 
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On  the  climax  of  this  change  I  may  presently  have  to 
say  a  word.  For  the  present,  I  have  only  to  observe 
that,  according  to  the  principle  of  old  English  law,  the 
University,  as  such,  is  a  lay,  and  not  an  ecclesiastical 
foundation  ;  and  that  this  principle  is  a  deep  principle, 
and  is  also  a  just  principle. 

We  have  before  us,  at  the  point  we  have  now 
reached,  the  idea  of  the  University  full-formed,  to  har- 
bour, cherish,  and  develop  all  the  knowledge,  suitable 
for  training,  which  the  rolling  years  might  add  to  the 
human  store  :  both  its  traditions,  and  its  acquisitions  ; 
or,  in  the  words  of  Euripides  — 

XP°V(P 


In  the  chart  of  that  knowledge,  theology  had  not  a 
chronological  precedence,  except  as  we  may  pre- 
sume it  in  cases  where  the  nucleus  of  the  University 
lay  in  Schools  attached  to  ecclesiastical  foundations. 
Speaking  generally,  the  foundation,  according  to  the 
old  formula,  was  in  Arts.  The  trivium  and  quadri- 
vium  were  not  tied  down  to  the  limitations  of  their 
first  intention  in  their  several  items,  but  with  a  more 
generous  and  expansive  meaning  were  in  possession 
of  the  ground  9  :  but  theology  soon  obtained  its  place, 
and  asserted  something  of  a  maternal  sway. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  share,  in  point 
of  date  and  amount,  fell  to  England,  in  the  practical 


8  Bacchae,  201  (Elmsley). 

9  De  Menerval,  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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application  of  the  great  idea,  during  the  first  and  not 
least  brilliant  period  of  academic  history. 

It  is  to  Italy,  richer  as  she  was  than  any  other 
country  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  civilisation,  that 
we  must  accord  the  honour  of  having  owned  the  earliest 
establishments  to  which  the  name  of  University  has 
been  accorded  10.  Salerno  is  the  oldest  among  them ; 
drawing  doubtfully  its  title  from  the  ninth  century,  and 
famous  only  as  a  medical  school.  Bologna  follows  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  is  joined  with  Paris  by  Denifle, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  a  priority  enjoyed  by  both, 
Bologna  perhaps  having  slightly  the  advantage,  and 
partly  because  these  exhibited  the  two  forms  of  foun- 
dation which  had  most  to  do  with  supplying  patterns 
for  later  establishments.  Bologna11,  however,  earned 
its  early  fame  only  as  the  grand  school  of  law :  in 
which  capacity  it  attracted  students  largely  from 
beyond  the  Alps;  while  in  the  course  of  time  other 
studies  were  gradually  grouped  around  it  without  at 
first  forming  part  of  the  University. 

One,  and  only  one,  other  University  commenced  its 
career  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  then  that  Oxford 
became  definitely  entitled  to  the  name,  with  an  equip- 
ment in  all  the  faculties. 

Cambridge  dated  somewhat  later ;  for  it  is  first  in  the 
year  1209  that  a  trustworthy  notice  of  it  is  found12. 
Like  Oxford,  it  was  supplied  with  the  four  faculties. 
And,  like  Oxford,  as  well  as  Paris  and  Bologna,  it  owed 


10  Denifle,  p.  307.  n  Ibid.  pp.  40  seqq, 

12  Ibid.  p.  369. 
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its  existence  to  no  exercise  of  authority  either  by  the 
State  or  by  the  Church,  but  to  that  free  and  sponta- 
neous impulse,  which  some  of  the  most  learned  in- 
quirers into  academic  origins  regard  as  the  noblest 
feature  of  their  early  history. 

At  a  later  date,  in  the  year  1318,  and  at  the  request 
of  King  Edward  II,  Pope  John  XXII  issued  for  Cam- 
bridge what  purported  to  be  a  document  of  foundation. 
But  the  institution  had  been  long  at  work,  and  it  may 
probably  then  have  been  suffering  from  temporary 
difficulty  or  decline.  At  one  time,  in  1229,  she  gave 
shelter  to  a  body  of  students  from  Paris.  At  another, 
in  1240,  she  performed  the  same  hospitable  office  for 
Oxford.  For  the  vicissitudes  of  academic  existence 
were  at  that  time  no  less  rude  and  chequered  than 
that  existence  itself  was  masculine  and  intense,  and 
from  time  to  time  compelled  a  resort  to  such  shelter 
in  several  quarters.  But  Cambridge  did  not  attain 
the  fulness  of  her  stature  until  a  much  later  date. 

It  is  Paris  which  among  the  Mediaeval  Universities, 
say,  from  the  twelfth  until  the  fourteenth  century, 
towers  above  all  the  rest  as  the  mart  of  teaching  and 
of  learning,  but  especially  of  theological  learning.  She 
drew  men,  as  other  great  markets  draw,  along  the  con- 
verging lines  gradually  formed  by  mental  as  well  as 
by  material  traffic.  Paris  had  that  potior  principalitas, 
which,  in  the  earliest  Christian  ages,  so  largely  brought 
about  a  confluence  of  ecclesiastical  causes  towards 
Rome.  She  had  much  of  that  command  from  circum- 
stances and  situation  which  now  makes  London  the 
money-market  of  the  world  at  large.  Youth  flocked 
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thither  in  crowds  to  learn.  But  on  a  still  wider,  and 
indeed  an  astonishing  scale,  did  all  distinguished 
teachers  repair  thither  to  teach.  From  the  careful 
work  of  Dr.  Budzinsky13  it  would  seem  as  though  a 
large  majority  of  the  more  learned  men  from  all  the 
European  countries  gravitated  to  Paris,  both  for  study 
and  for  the  instruction  of  others,  at  some  period,  and 
often  for  a  large  portion,  of  their  lives.  It  serves,  I 
think,  to  enhance  our  idea  of  the  noble  enthusiasm  for 
learning  that  then  prevailed,  when  we  thus  see  that 
men  would  not  be  bound  by  local  circumscriptions, 
or  rest  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  best  and 
highest  of  what  their  world  could  supply.  Again,  in 
its  influence  as  a  model,  and  in  its  historical  greatness 
as  a  national  and  even  an  international  power,  none 
can  contest  the  primacy  of  Paris.  But  while  thus  en- 
deavouring to  do  justice  to  the  wonderful  University 
of  that  wonderful  city,  I  believe  there  is  still  some- 
thing to  be  said  which  may  well  satisfy  every  child  of 
Oxford  with  regard  to  the  position  which  then  fell  to 
her  lot. 

We  cannot  indeed  trace  so  well,  as  in  the  case  of 
Paris,  her  preparation  for  full  academic  life  by  a  long 
experience  of  teaching  institutes  less  fully  organised, 
and  combined  by  no  common  link.  Some  presump- 
tion to  this  effect  seems  to  arise  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  University,  when  formed,  came  to 
tread  in  the  footmarks  of  her  elder,  yet  scarcely  elder, 


13  Die  Universitat  Paris,  und  die  Fremden  an  derselben  im  Mittel- 
alter.    Von  Dr.  Alexander  Budzinsky.    Berlin,  1876. 
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sister.  Under  King  Stephen,  and  before  the  twelfth 
century  had  well  run  half  its  course,  the  connection 
of  Oxford  with  the  names  of  Vacarius  and  Pullus 14 
appears  to  show  that  the  place  was  then  a  more  or 
less  active  seat  of  learning.  Apart  from  this,  Oxford 
is  mentioned  as  already  an  University  with  a  Chan- 
cellor in  the  year  1201 15.  But  considerably  earlier,  in 
1189,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  had  read  there  his  Topo- 
graphia  Cambria,  and  had  on  a  set  day  held  a 
reception  for  the  doctors  of  the  several  faculties. 
According  to  Roger  Wendover,  there  were  in  1209  16, 
when  the  great  dispersion  took  place,  about  3000 
students  in  Oxford,  or  nearly  thrice  the  numbers  of 
1830,  and  the  estimate  is  deemed  by  Denifle  not  to 
betray  large  exaggeration.  From  this  date  we  may 
pass  onwards  to  1252",  when  the  Chronicles  record 
this  most  striking  testimony :  Oxonialis  Universitas, 
cemula  Parisiensis. 

ALmula  Parisiensis :  not  probably  in  the  number  of 
its  students,  though  the  estimate  at  this  time  boldly 
mounts  to  15,000 ;  not  in  the  attractive  force  which  drew 
to  it  nearly  all  famous  teachers ;  not  in  other  points,  at 
which  I  have  slightly  glanced ;  but  in  one  vital  par- 
ticular it  may  seem  that,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  as 


H  Denifle,  p.  247. 

5  I  have  relied  here  on  the  acceptance  of  the  statement  by 
Denifle,  p.  244.  But  the  document  on  which  it  rests  is  a  forgery 
according  to  Lyte's  History  of  Oxford,  p.  243.  Lyte,  however, 
supplies  evidence  at  p.  14  of  his  History  on  the  '  populousness '  of 
the  schools  of  Oxford  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  also 
substitutes  the  Topographia  Hibernica  for  the  Cambrensis  (p.  13). 

16  Denifle,  p.  242.  n  Ibid.  p.  252. 
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has  before  me  once  or  twice  been  intimated18,  Oxford 
may  deliver  a  challenge  even  to  Paris,  and  not  fear 
defeat.  That  is,  in  the  number  of  great  scholars  and 
great  men  whom  at  this  early  period  of  her  own 
existence  she  drew  forth  into  intellectual  life,  and 
reared  as  in  a  seed-bed. 

It  is  further  singular  that  the  time,  when  she  burst 
into  this  extraordinary  richness  of  bloom,  should  have 
been  also  the  time  when  the  two  mendicant  orders  of 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  acquired  a  dominant  in- 
fluence in  the  University.  For  it  appears  that,  about 
1250,  the  exercises  of  bachelors  for  degrees  were  read 
by  custom  in  the  house  of  the  one  order  or  the  other. 
And  Grostete,  though  not  a  Franciscan,  lectured  in 
the  Franciscan  convent.  Lastly,  we  may  observe 
that  the  greatest  names  belonging  to  Oxford,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  are  not  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Dominic,  to  whom  Dante  awards  the 
intellectual  brightness  of  the  cherub19,  but  in  the  ranks 
of  the  seraphic  Francis,  who  could  not  abide  the  world 
even  in  its  academic  form.  These  men  were  men  of 
English  birth.  But  the  fame  of  their  school  was  such 
that  Franciscans  flocked  to  it,  not  only  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  from  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Germany. 

The  most  famous  among  these  luminaries  of  Oxford 


18  See  something  of  an  intimation  to  this  effect  in  Hallam, 
Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  16 ;  who  appears  to  rely  on  Wood, 
vol.  i.  p.  159. 

19  Paradiso,  c.  xi.  39-41. 
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were  probably  Alexander  of  Hales,  Adam  Marsh,  one 
of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  and  the  close  friend 
of  Grostete;  Archbishop  Peckham,  an  experienced 
mathematician,  Duns  Scotus,  William  of  Ockham 20, 
the  celebrated  nominalist,  and  lastly,  the  greatest  prob- 
ably of  them  all,  Roger  Bacon,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  British  intellect  of  the  middle  ages ;  who 
spent  many  of  his  years  in  prison,  and  of  whom  some 
skilled  students  in  philosophy  and  history  have  not 
shrunk,  in  our  own  time,  from  declaring  that  in 
originality  and  power  he  must  be  held  to  excel 
his  illustrious  namesake,  the  famous  Francis,  Lord 
Bacon21. 

The  renown  and  greatness  of  these  Oxford  Francis- 
cans may  perhaps  best,  as  well  as  most  briefly,  be 
estimated  from  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they 
acquired  that  superlative  distinction  of  mediaeval  learn- 
ing, the  appropriation  of  a  special,  characteristic,  and 
laudatory  epithet  to  their  names.  They  figure  largely 
on  the  Oxford  list  which  I  have  brought  together — 
Alexander  of  Hales  was  Doctor  irrefragabilis.  Duns 
Scotus  was  Doctor  subtilis.  William  of  Ware  was 
Doctor  fundatus.  John  of  Baconthorpe  was  Doctor 
resolutus.  Richard  of  Middleton  was  Doctor  solidus. 
Burley  was  Doctor  simplex.  Bradwardine  was  Doctor 
projundus.  Roger  Bacon  was  Doctor  mirabilis. 


!0  His  belonging  to  Oxford  has  been  contested,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  the  controversy  I  have  thought  it  my  safest  course  to 
adhere  to  the  common  tradition. 

21  I  refer  to  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Mr.  Lewes,  as  having,  I 
believe,  formed  this  estimate. 

B  2 
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William  of  Ockham  was  Doctor  invincibilis  et  singu- 
laris™.  These  epithets  are,  I  believe,  coin  of  European 
rather  than  of  purely  British  currency. 

The  names  all  belong  to  Oxford,  and  to  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  great  men  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  whom  I  first  enumerated,  are 
matched,  I  believe,  only  by  a  few  beyond  it:  by 
Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whom  Gower  calls  the 
'  great  clerk ' ;  by  Archbishop  Bradwardine,  and  Wiclif. 
Bradwardine  is  commemorated  in  a  couplet  of  Dryden, 
founded  upon  Chaucer,  which  runs  : 

I  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran, 
As  Bradwardine  and  holy  Austin  can23. 

To  Wiclif  I  shall  again  refer.  But  I  think  enough 
has  now  been  said  to  afford  some  colour  of  justification 
for  the  attempt  to  match  Oxford  in  this  one  respect  with 
Paris  :  where  William  of  Champeaux,  with  his  rebellious 
but  transcendent  pupil  Abelard,  rather  ushered  in  the 
University  proper,  than  belonged  to  it.  I  do  not 
know  whether  a  list  of  those  whom  in  the  strict  sense 
she  reared,  and  who  attained  to  high  excellence,  is 
accessible.  One  very  great  name  was  contributed  to  it 
by  England,  for  Stephen  Langton  was  her  alumnus.  I 
have  spoken  of  matching  Oxford  with  Paris  :  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  evidence,  and  within  the  limit  I 


22  These  particulars  are  given  in  the  British  Section  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Budzinsky  under  the  respective  names :   or  in  Mr. 
Lyte's  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  p.  156. 

23  Dryden's  Fables,  Tale  of  the  Nun's  Priest. 
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have  described,  it  seems  as  if  we  might  claim  for  her 
the  palm. 

We  have  now  passed  through  the  period,  which, 
unless,  in  that  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  victory 
of  philosophy  was  the  death  of  classicism,  we  may  term 
the  golden  age  of  Oxford.  After  say  1400,  we  pass  at 
once  into  a  darker  period : 

But  yet  we  know, 
Where'er  we  go, 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth24. 

Indeed  there  is  no  subsequent  time  at  which  we  can 
with  historic  fidelity  claim  on  her  behalf  a  position  so 
commanding.  The  decay  extended  to  both  our  Uni- 
versities. The  causes  may  be  variously  regarded. 
Collier25  refers  it  mainly  to  the  absorption  of  Church 
benefices  by  the  monasteries.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
had  the  double  vice  of  being  intestine  and  of  being 
dynastic,  had  much  to  do  with  it.  A  third  efficient 
cause  is  well  suggested  by  Mr.  Lyte,  in  the  stringent 
measures  of  Archbishop  Arundel  against  Lollardism, 
which  greatly  limited  the  freedom  of  thought  that  had 
been  possessed  and  used  by  Ockham  and  his  pre- 
decessors. 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  refer  not  only  to  the 
presence  and  activity  of  Erasmus  in  both  our  Univer- 
sities, before  and  after  A.  D.  1500,  but  to  the  glowing 
eulogy  which  he  passed  upon  their  college  life.  Down 


24  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

25  Eccl.  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  399. 
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to  this  period,  and  in  the  reflected  light  of  the  Renas- 
cence26, Oxford  had  retained  her  relative  superiority 
over  Cambridge;  which  has  no  group  of  names  to 
compete  with  those  of  Selling,  Linacre,  Grocyn,  Colet, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that,  in  the  year  1476 27,  Oxford  had  obtained  her 
printing-press ;  but  Cambridge  was  possessed  of  no 
such  instrument  when  Erasmus  quitted  it  in  1514. 

We  now  pass  into  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  age  of 
specifically  national  development,  and  one  singularly 
prolific,  as  I  conceive,  of  powerful  minds  and  characters. 
But  it  was  not  great  as  an  academic  age,  while  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  Universities  also  under- 
went a  total  change.  To  her  manifest  and  indeed 
hardly  measureable  superiority  in  the  earlier  centuries, 
Oxford  had  now  bidden  a  long  farewell. 

It  was  indeed  a  century  too  polemical  to  be  favourable 
to  the  development  of  a  vigorous  academic  life.  An  in- 
teresting Table,  with  which  Mr.  Mullinger  has  supplied 
us  in  his  recent  sketch  of  the  history  of  Cambridge, 
shows  that,  between  1500  and  1560,  the  Baccalau- 
reate 28  was  only  given  to  a  number  averaging  annually 
less  than  50.  This  decline  impartially  includes  the 
religious  extremes  of  Mary  and  of  Edward  VI.  With 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  an  improvement  began  ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that,  from  the  date  of  her  accession,  the  theo- 


26  I  have  ventured  upon  following  several  writers  of  credit  in 
the  employment  of  this  word  in  preference  to  borrowing  Renais- 
sance, which  has  no  advantage  over  it,  from  the  French. 

•7  See  Ames's  History  of  Printing. 

28  Which  she  now  confers  upon  some  700  persons  annually. 
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logical  atmosphere  had  somewhat  cooled.  It  seems, 
however,  that  other  and  not  unimportant  influences 
helped  to  lower  the  academic  pulse.  Ascham  says 
that  among  the  prevailing  evils  there  was  none  more 
grave  than  the  large  admission  of  the  sons  of  rich  men, 
indifferent  to  solid  and  far-reaching  study 23 :  while 
Bucer  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  indolent  fellows 30 
who  were  growing  old  on  the  different  collegiate  foun- 
dations, were  an  incubus  on  the  University.  Such 
academic  activity  as  still  remained  was  in  Cambridge 
rather  than  in  Oxford,  as  is  shown  by  the  names  of 
Ascham,  Cheke,  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  illustrious 
Cecil,  who  was  for  a  short  time  a  Lecturer  in  Greek. 

It  was,  however,  into  polemical  channels  that  the 
principal  energies  of  the  Universities,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  drawn.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
as  it  is  contended,  the  Reformation  in  England  had  its 
real  commencement31.  And  most  certainly  Oxford, 
though  she  reared  Hooper 32,  the  stiffest  of  all  Puritans, 
has  no  claim  to  this  distinction.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may,  I  think,  be  said  that  the  greatest  English  move- 
ment of  that  century,  which  engraved  so  deep  a  mark 
on  history,  had  its  first  foundations  laid  far  more  in 
nationalism  than  in  theology.  But,  together  with  the 


29  Mullinger,  History  of  Cambridge,  p.  88. 

30  Ibid.  p.  104. 

31  Mullinger,  Preface. 

'-  Tyndale,  to  whom  I  believe  we  are  much  indebted  for  his 
labours  in  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  bred  in 
Oxford,  but  on  turning  towards  Lutheranism,  found  it  too  hot  to 
hold  him. — Wood's  Ath.,  vol.  i.  col.  94. 
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great  national  movement  under  Henry  VIII,  vivid, 
though  to  a  great  extent  latent,  religious  influences  were 
at  work  ;  and  of  these  influences  on  the  reforming  side, 
not  the  greater  part  only,  but  almost  the  whole  belong 
to  Cambridge.  Except  the  influences  of  Jewell,  and  of 
Nowell,  Oxford  did  not,  I  believe,  contribute  a  single 
name  that  can  be  quoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  move- 
ment. The  three  famous  prelates,  who  have  been 
monumentally  commemorated  in  Oxford  for  reasons 
other  than  academic,  were  Cambridge  men.  The 
Elizabethan  Bishops,  generally,  were  Cambridge  men. 
A  student  of  Cambridge  denounced  the  indulgences  of 
Leo  X  in  1517,  the  same  year  with  Luther.  Bilney, 
another  genuine  Reformer;  and  Tyndale,  whom  we 
gratefully  remember  for  his  labours  in  the  formation 
of  the  English  Bible,  found  refuge  in  Cambridge,  at 
least  for  a  period,  when  driven  from  Oxford.  Every 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  between  Warham  and 
Abbot,  excepting  Pole,  was  a  Cambridge  man. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Edwardian  or  Eliza- 
bethan bishops  occupied  the  same  hegemonic  position 
with  regard  to  the  religious  movement  in  England,  as 
was  held  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  by  Calvin  and 
Zwinglius,  and  even  by  others,  second  to  these  in  fame, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  From  whatever  cause, 
possibly  from  the  strong  infusion  of  political  and 
secular  ingredients,  the  religious  movement  of  England 
was,  in  the  dominant  circles,  comparatively  a  feeble  one. 
We  may  take,  as  specimens  of  the  laity,  Cromwell  and 
Somerset;  strong  men,  but  men  to  whose  strength 
little  was  contributed  by  religion.  Within  the  eccle- 
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siastical  circles,  the  proof  of  this  relative  weakness  is 
supplied  by  the  single  fact  that  to  reform  our  service- 
books,  and  to  instruct  our  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
we  were  driven  to  invoke  the  aid  of  foreigners.  Bucer, 
wisest  of  them  all,  filled  the  Divinity  Chair  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  when  he  died  Musculus,  another  foreigner, 
was  recommended  for  it;  Peter  Martyr  was  Regius 
Professor  in  Oxford;  Alasco,  Fagius,  and  Ochino  are 
well-known  names  of  men  who  exercised  in  the  Ed- 
wardian period  their  powerful  influence  upon  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  in  aid  of  the  national  deficiencies. 

The  large  relative  share  of  Cambridge  at  this  critical 
period  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  prevalent  theological  cast  of  the  two 
Universities.  Oxford  was  on  the  losing  side;  and 
perhaps  the  very  ablest  men  among  those  she  reared, 
such  as  Allen,  Campion,  Stapleton,  and  the  rest,  were 
ejected  and  suppressed.  It  might  be  said,  without  any 
gross  perversion  of  historical  truth,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  deepest  and  most  vital  religious  influences 
within  the  two  Universities  respectively  were  addressed, 
at  Oxford  to  the  making  of  recusants,  at  Cambridge 
to  the  production  of  Zwinglians  and  Calvinists.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  Cambridge  that  reared  the  various 
forms  of  Puritanism,  which  seems  to  have  divided  with 
Recusancy  the  warmer  religious  life  of  those  days. 
She  produced  Whitaker,  the  champion  of  the  more 
temperate  Puritanism :  she  also  produced  Browne,  the 
leader  of  the  consistent  and  thorough-going  Brownists. 
She  claims  likewise  Travers  and  Cartwright,  who  stand 
between  the  two :  and  it  is  further  characteristic  of  the 
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relative  attitude  of  the  Universities  that,  against  Cart- 
wright,  there  rose  up  from  Oxford  Richard  Hooker, 
the  first  really  great  name  in  English  theology  since 
the  Reformation,  who  has  received  the  glowing  eulogy 
of  Mr.  Hallam33,  and  who  remains  a  classic  of  British 
literature,  while  his  opponent,  I  fear,  has  been  given 
to  the  cobweb  and  the  moth. 

Through  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  strife  of  Anglican  and  Puritan  raged  fiercely  in  the 
womb  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  Universities, 
considered  as  academic  bodies,  were  in  fairer  condition 
than  under  the  fiercer  strain  and  stress  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  period  which  followed  the  Restoration 
was  perhaps  the  best  they  had  known  since  the  days  of 
Erasmus.  Then  came  into  being,  through  the  agency 
of  Oxford,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Natural  Science  :  and  then,  with  rival  honour,  grew  in 
Cambridge  a  school  of  Philosophy  which  is  adorned  by 
the  names  of  Whichcote,  Cudworth,  John  Smith,  and 
Henry  More. 

But  there  is  another  growth,  mainly  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  has  sufficient  greatness  to 
demand  notice  on  academic  grounds,  although  it 
belongs  strictly  to  the  sphere  of  the  Church.  That  is, 
the  formation  of  what  might  be  termed,  or  might  safely 
have  been  termed,  until  a  very  recent  day,  the  standard 


33  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  230  seqq.  (4*0  edition).  I  am 
informed  by  Lord  Acton  that  Hooker  received  an  eulogy  yet 
more  remarkable  from  Dr.  Dollinger,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his 
long  life,  and  in  his  Lectures  on  dogmatic  theology,  Locus  de 
Ecclesid. 
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theology  of  the  English  Church  :  that  theology  into 
which,  by  a  normal  process,  it  settled  down,  when  the 
tempest  of  sheer  violence  had  been  sufficiently  allayed 
to  give  fair  scope  and  shelter  for  the  action  of  tran- 
quil thought  and  the  labours  of  the  pen.  It  attracted 
the  sympathies  of  great  foreigners,  such  as  Casaubon, 
Grotius,  and  De  Dominis34;  and  it  was  marked,  from 
the  time  of  Andrewes  onwards,  by  deep  learning  and 
by  great  and  varied  ability.  The  Bishops  of  the 
Restoration,  if  judged  by  results,  were  no  small  eccle- 
siastical statesmen.  The  men  who  executed  the 
Authorised  Translation  of  the  Scriptures  were  not 
mere  pedants,  fanatics,  or  bookworms.  The  Anglican 
divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  were,  probably  to  a 
man,  reared  within  the  Universities.  It  appears  to  me 
that  of  the  work  which  they  jointly  performed,  though 
this  is  not  perhaps  the  general  impression,  the  larger 
and  weightier  part  was  due  to  Cambridge. 

If  now  we  proceed  to  take  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  one  group,  and  endeavour  to 
test  the  relative  greatness  of  the  two  Universities, 
during  that  period,  by  the  greatness  of  the  individual 


34  Every  one  is  aware  that  De  Dominis  returned  to  Italy,  and 
it  is,  I  believe,  certain  that  in  some  terms  and  in  some  sense  he 
renounced  his  own  previous  action  with  respect  to  the  Church 
of  England.  But  he  was  treated  by  the  Latin  Church,  after  his 
death,  as  a  heretic  ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  he  did 
not  act  all  along  upon  that  view  of  the  Church  at  large  which 
was  resolutely  held  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Bishop  Good- 
man of  Gloucester,  and  perhaps  (within  my  own  memory)  by  that 
devout,  eloquent,  and  attractive  clergyman  of  the  present  century, 
Mr.  R.  Waldo  Sibthorp. 
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men  whom  they  produced,  Cambridge  confronts  her 
ancient  rival  with  that  formidable  triad,  which  I  know 
not  how  we  are  to  match.  The  names  of  Bacon, 
Milton,  and  Newton,  which  I  arrange  in  the  order  of 
chronology  rather  than  that  of  greatness,  are  names 
before  which  we  can  only  bow. 

In  naming  Milton,  I  am  led  to  observe  by  the  way 
upon  a  fact  which  may  or  may  not  be  worth  examination 
as  to  its  cause.  It  is  that,  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  Oxford  had  made  hardly  an  appreciable  con- 
tribution, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  noble  catalogue 
of  English  Poets.  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  is  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
this  address,  she  has  shown  no  such  deficiency.  She 
can  claim,  from  Shelley  onwards,  many  real  poets, 
and  some  who  have  a  title  to  greatness.  This  very 
fact  gives  point  to  the  question  why  or  how  it  is  that 
there  should  have  been  for  many  generations  almost 
a  void  in  this  department  of  her  academic  history.  I 
now  revert  to  the  main  stream  of  my  remarks. 

With  reference  to  one  of  the  three  superlative  names, 
lately  credited  to  Cambridge,  there  may  be  those  who 
would  contend  that  philosophers  are  largely  to  be 
judged  by  the  influence  they  exercise;  and  that  the 
thoughts  of  Locke  operated  far  more  powerfully,  in  the 
generations  which  followed  him,  than  those  of  Bacon. 
And  this  I  suppose  to  be  emphatically  true. 

As  the  German  philosophy  has  in  recent  times  largely 
dominated  the  thought  of  the  world,  it  is  matter  of 
interest  for  us  all  to  look  back  to  its  fountain-heads.  In 
a  work  of  authority  by  Zart,  on  the  amount  of  influence 
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brought  to  bear  on  that  philosophy,  for  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  English  writers  from  Bacon  onwards, 
that  influence  is  stated  to  have  largely  exceeded  any 
that  was  drawn  from  other  foreign  sources.  Further, 
we  learn  that  the  power  exercised  by  Locke,  and 
familiarly  known  to  have  been  extensive  in  France, 
went  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  British  writer,  and 
indeed  reached  such  a  height  in  Germany  also,  and  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  England,  that  it  can  only  be 
compared  with  the  dominion  of  Aristotle  over  the 
Middle  Age,  or  that  of  Kant  over  the  German  writers 
of  the  present  century 35. 

Locke  was  favoured  by  the  tide  which  runs  in  the 
affairs  of  men.  However  utilitarian  may  be  the 
tendency  imputed  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  the 
writings  of  Locke  bore  more  sensibly  than  those  of 
Bacon  upon  palpable  interests,  and  current  questions ; 
and  they  were  more  eminently  in  accordance  with 
the  ruling,  or  rising,  tendencies  of  his  time.  So  his 
thoughts  wrought  upon  the  thought  of  man  at  large 
with  an  energy  enhanced  by  the  leverage  thus  given 
them.  But  if  we  grant  that  Locke,  in  this  way, 
may  have  been  lifted  above  his  proper  level,  it 
remains  as  a  real  curiosity  in  literary  history,  after 
allowing  for  every  political  prejudice,  that  we  should 
find  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Hume  describing  his 
works  (with  those  of  some  others)  as  compositions 


35  See  Einfluss  der  englischen  Philosophie  seit  Bacon  auf  die 
deutsche  Philosophie  des  18.  Jahrhunderts.  Von  G.  Zart.  Berlin, 
1881. 
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'the  most  despicable  both  for  style  and  matter,'  for 
which  the  Whig  predominance  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  obtained  in  England  an  undue  cele- 
brity 36. 

That  eighteenth  century  does  not  offer  us  a  brilliant 
period  for  either  University.  The  old  superstition  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  which  had  been 
a  parasitic  growth  out  of  the  peculiar  incidents  of  the 
English  Reformation,  had  speedily  lost,  after  the 
Revolution,  whatever  it  might  theretofore  have  pos- 
sessed of  consistency  or  dignity.  But  it  survived  that 
epoch  in  both  Universities37,  and  with  a  conspicuous 
obstinacy  of  life  in  Oxford ;  which  had  the  question- 
able distinction  of  being,  long  afterwards,  the  theatre 
of  the  latest  disturbance  of  public  order  ever  effected 
in  the  name  and  by  the  partisans  of  the  Stuarts. 
This  longevity  of  a  peculiar  and  quite  superannuated 
opinion  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  innate 
conservatism  then  sheltered  in  all  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  our  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  in 
part  to  that  determined  tenacity  of  the  English 
character,  which  is  so  beneficial  and  noble  in  a  good 
cause,  so  dangerous  in  a  bad  one. 


36  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  ix.  p.  524,  text  and  footnote. 
Chap.  Ixxi. 

37  The  Oxford  Address  of  1683  to  Charles  II  has  commonly  been 
gibbeted  alone.     But  the  Cambridge  Address   of  the  same  year 
is  fully  worthy,  in  point  of  principle,  though  not  of  length,  to  keep 
company  with  it.     Both  may  be  seen  sufficiently  in  Collier's  Eccl. 
Hist.  vol.  viii.  490-6.     Such  documents  could  not  appear  after 
1688-9;   DUt  the  sentiment  which  prompted  them  long  survived 
their  production. 
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The  Universities  were  not  now,  as  in  the  Middle 
Age,  the  home  of  all  the  culture  that  the  time  could 
boast.  Medicine  drew  off  to  the  great  towns38;  law 
found  its  home  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  clerical 
element  completely  dominated  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. But,  while  relatively  strong,  it  was  intrinsically, 
that  is  academically,  weak.  Lord  Stanhope39  has  ex- 
plained, I  think  with  much  felicity,  one  and  perhaps  the 
main  cause  of  decadence  of  the  clergy.  They  were 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Hanoverian  dynasty; 
and  they  could  not  be  transformed  into  loyal  subjects 
by  force.  The  course  pursued  was  to  select  Bishops 
with  a  regard  to  their  political  conformity,  and  to 
plant  them  among  a  clergy  whom,  except  occasionally, 
they  appear  to  have  simply  let  alone.  No  attempt  was 
made  either  to  supply  deficiencies,  or  to  furnish  a 
remedy  for  abuses.  Privilege  remained  intact;  for 
none  would  invade  the  hornets'  nest.  Indolence  and 
greed  had  their  unrestricted  reign. 

Huber,  to  whom  we  owe  gratitude  for  the  first  at- 
tempt at  a  living  reproduction  of  our  academic  life, 
and  whose  research  gravitated,  throughout  his  work, 
by  preference  towards  Oxford,  puts  the  Universities 
of  the  last  century  upon  their  trial,  and  finds  for  them 
a  sort  of  acquittal.  The  substance  of  his  contention 
is  that,  while  they  were  far  indeed  from  corresponding 
with  any  comprehensive  or  normal  conception,  they 


i8  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Freind  and  Dr.  Meade, 
the  two  leading  London  practitioners  of  the  era  of  Geo.  I,  were 
both  educated  at  Oxford. 

39  Stanhope,  History  of  England,  ii.  370. 
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were  in  harmony  with  the  actual  standards  of  the  nation 
of  the  time.  And  he  holds  that,  if  a  particular  organ 
of  the  national  life  were  in  default,  and  there  is  no 
censure,  or  attempt  at  amendment  from  without,  we 
must,  in  justice,  refer  the  blame  not  to  the  particular 
organ  as  such,  but  to  the  condition  of  the  national 
life  taken  at  large40. 

The  well-known  pair  of  admirable  epigrams,  by  Dr. 
Trapp  and  Sir  William  Browne41  respectively,  which 
belong  to  the  reign  of  George  I,  give  not  a  fair,  but 
not  a  wholly  unfair,  representation  of  the  comparative 
position  of  the  two  Universities,  in  relation  to  the  new 
political  settlement,  and  the  accompanying  direction  of 
the  public  mind.  I  had  not  intended  to  recite  the 
text  of  these  epigrams,  as  they  may  be  so  familiar 
to  a  large  portion  of  this  audience  as  to  render  such 
a  recital  commonplace.  But  as  I  gather  that  they 
are  not  well  known  to  a  portion,  even  if  only  a 
minority  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address, 
I  will  give  the  lines,  and  also  the  occasion  which 
drew  them  forth. 

It  appears  that  King  George  I  sent,  at  about  the 
same  time,  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  Oxford,  and  a  gift 
of  books  to  Cambridge  University.  Hereupon  Dr. 
Trapp  produced  his  capital  epigram — 

'  The  King,  regarding  with  impartial  eyes 
The  wants  of  both  his  Universities, 


40  Huber,  Die  englischen  Universitdten,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

41  Founder  of  the  prize  for  epigrams :    perhaps  with   some 
retrospect  on  his  own  performance. 
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To  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse  ;   and  why  ? 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty. 
To  Cambridge  books  he  sent,  as  well  discerning 
That  that  right  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 

He   was    met    by  the    even    better    epigram    of   Sir 
William  Browne,  in  reply  on  behalf  of  Cambridge — 

The  king  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse, 
For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force : 
With  equal  sense  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 
For  Whigs  admit  no  force  but  argument. 

We  may  safely  affirm  that  the  outer  world  was  less 
scantily  represented  by  the  Cambridge  than  by  the 
Oxford  of  the  day ;  and  Cambridge  also,  for  the  time, 
had  the  larger  share  in  supplying  the  country  with 
its  most  eminent  statesmen.  Yet  it  is  less  true  to  say 
that  she  was  Whig  while  Oxford  was  Tory,  than  that 
she  was  Tory  while  Oxford  was  Jacobite.  For  we 
learn  that,  when  the  strength  of  parties  was  tested,  the 
Cambridge  Tories  used  to  beat  the  Whigs  by  at  least 
two  to  one 42.  We  may  grant  however  to  our  favoured 
sister  that  this  Toryism,  if  it  did  not  represent  chivalry, 
represented  progress. 

Yet  it  may  be  contended  that  Cambridge  cannot  for 
this  period  produce  a  list  of  academic  figures  equal  to 
those  by  which  Oxford  was  honoured  even  in  the  midst 
of  prevailing  decay.  The  weighty  names  of  Blackstone 
and  of  Sydenham  show  that  some  shadow  at  least  of  the 
oldest  Faculties  still  rested  on  her.  But  to  these  we 
join  Wesley  and  Johnson,  Gibbon  and  Adam  Smith, 
Berkeley43  and  Butler. 


12  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley  (410),  p.  294.  43  See  Note  I  at  end. 
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Five  of  these  six  great  men,  it  may  probably  be 
said  with  truth,  have  received,  and  are  receiving  still, 
their  due.  But  can  this  be  affirmed  of  the  last,  who  is, 
however,  estimated  by  some  as  the  greatest  of  them 
all?  The  case  of  Butler  is  indeed  peculiar.  He  has 
not,  like  some  other  authors,  been  borne  down  by 
bulk:  his  whole  works  hardly  exceed  the  dimensions 
of  a  three-volume  novel.  His  'noble  intellect'  is 
frankly  commended  by  one  of  our  sceptical  writers44, 
who  evidently  accords  to  him  the  old  funereal  eulogy 
si  Pergama  dextrd  Defendi  possent.  His  strong  hand 
for  years  together  held  James  Mill  on  the  brink  of 
the  atheism,  into  which  he  eventually  fellr  He,  who 
is  among  the  most  circumspect  of  philosophers,  has 
asserted,  by  a  kind  of  prophetic  anticipation,  some  of 
the  most  daring  dicta  of  modern  science  and  theo- 
logy. Yet  not  even  a  single  morsel  of  his  writings 
has  ever  been  translated  into  a  single  foreign  tongue 45. 
And  in  the  really  important  treatise  of  Zart,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  we  have  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  forty-eight  British  writers,  in  connection 
with  the  influence  they  had  exercised  on  German 
philosophy  in  its  plastic  stage :  but  among  those  forty- 
eight  the  name  of  Butler  is  not  found.  And  yet  where 
is  the  writer  who  has  entered  so  profoundly,  and  with 
such  measured  strength,  into  the  constitutive  or 
governing  laws  applicable  to  moral  conduct,  that  is  to 
say  for  the  whole  rational  life  of  man ;  or  who  has  laid 


44  Miss  Hennell,  On  the  Sceptical  Tendency  of  Butler's  l  Analogy ' 

45  This  assertion  requires  correction :  see  Note  II  at  end. 
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so  firmly  and  so  scientifically,  from  a  Christian  point  of 
departure,  the  foundations  of  the  relation  between  the 
seen  world  and  its  unseen  Ruler  ? 

Surely  this  great  man  may  be  counted  now,  as  Keats 
was  counted  when  Shelley  wrote  the  Adonais,  among 

Th'  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown. 

So  then,  with  others  of  the  band  of  the  Immortals,  he 
abides  his  time.  And  I  believe  it  will  reckon  as  not  the 
least  among  the  glories  of  Oxford,  if  she  can  show,  when 
called  to  account,  that  in  the  exercise  of  her  teaching 
office  she  has  done  constant  justice  to  her  illustrious 
child,  and  to  her  own  traditions,  and  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  future,  in  connection  with  him. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  briefly  to  present  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  our  two  Universities  to  view  with 
reference  to  one  other  particular.  That  particular  is  the 
different  proportions  in  which  they  may  have  divided 
their  energies  between  the  production  of  men  of  thought 
on  the  one  hand,  or  men  of  action  on  the  other.  For, 
there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  comparative  adaptation 
of  their  respective  methods  and  institutions,  and  of  their 
interior  and  essential  genius,  to  the  one  or  the  other 
purpose. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  very  difficult  to  point  out,  in  the 
region  of  action  as  distinguished  from  the  world  of 
thought,  the  greatest  ecclesiastics  of  the  English  Church 
since  the  Conquest.  I  suppose  them  to  be  Becket  ; 
Langton,  who  led  the  Barons  in  extorting  Magna 
Charta  from  King  John,  and  who  acted  no  less  stoutly 
against  the  great  Pope  Innocent  III,  his  patron; 

C  2 
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Wolsey,  intercepted  in  his  great  career  by  his  yet 
more  masterful  sovereign ;  Laud,  who  stands  upon 
the  historic  stage  halfway  between  culprit  and  martyr ; 
and  finally  John  Wesley,  whose  single  will,  energy  of 
character,  and  devotion,  rather  than  power  purely  intel- 
lectual, are  now  after  a  century  and  a  half  represented 
in  the  English-speaking  race  by  organised  bodies  with 
adherents  estimated,  I  believe,  by  none  at  less  than 
twelve  millions  in  number,  and  by  some  at  a  much 
higher  figure. 

There  are  others,  such  as  Grostete,  and  Gardiner  in 
his  later  period  :  great  names  in  history,  but  hardly  com- 
peting with  those  previously  produced.  Again,  there 
are  men  who  have  played  conspicuous  and  weight}' 
parts,  such  as  Cranmer:  a  prelate  of  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  talents,  but  one  who,  in  a  great  post 
and  period  (and  always  excepting  the  last,  and  more 
than  heroic  scene),  seems  in  action  mainly  to  represent 
minds  other  than  his  own.  Again,  there  was  Simeon, 
who  was  contented,  through  his  long  life,  with  the 
fallentis  semita  mice  in  a  Fellowship  at  King's,  yet  who 
deserves  a  place,  and  a  very  honourable  place,  in  the 
history  of  both  Church  and  University.  But  there  are 
two,  who  perhaps  ought  to  stand  even  on  the  same 
level  with  the  five  great  names  I  have  selected,  making 
seven  in  all ;  subject  however  to  this  qualification,  that 
they  were  not  statesmen  of  the  Church,  or  men  in 
whom  action  eclipsed  or  overshadowed  thought,  but  were 
thinkers  whose  written  word  passed,  indeed,  into  action 
as  wine  into  the  blood,  but  mediately,  through  the 
minds  and  in  the  deeds  of  others,  rather  than  their  own. 
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The  first  of  these  is  Wiclif,  whose  singular  destiny  it 
was  to  produce  in  Bohemia  results  far  wider,  and  far 
more  potent,  than  in  his  own  sphere  and  country. 
The  second  is  a  name  which  may  still  touch  living 
memories.  It  is  Newman :  who  principally,  and  in 
half  a  lifetime,  set  a  mark  upon  the  mind  and  inner 
spirit  of  the  English  Church,  which  it  is  likely  to  carry 
through  many  generations. 

Of  these  seven  men,  Becket  is  antecedent  to  Uni- 
versity History,  and  was  educated  at  Merton  on  the 
Wandle,  with  which,  however,  the  earliest  of  Oxford 
colleges  had  a  traditional  connection.  Langton  was 
probably  born  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century; 
and  if  so,  his  youthful  training  fell  upon  the  period, 
seemingly  a  very  short  period,  when  Paris  was  in 
full  work  as  an  University,  and  Oxford  had  not  yet 
regularly  begun.  The  other  five  names  on  this  distin- 
guished roll — Wiclif,  Wolsey,  Laud,  Wesley,  Newman, 
—are  one  and  all  not  only  found  in  the  Oxford  lists, 
but  also  intimately  associated  by  residence,  and  by 
personal  action  and  interest,  with  the  history,  and 
indeed  with  the  very  soul,  of  this  University. 

My  selection  of  names,  whether  accurate  or  not,  is 
intended  to  invite  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  character 
so  chosen,  according  to  power  and  to  results,  rather 
than  according  to  any  award  of  praise  or  blame,  or  any 
special  distribution  of  our  personal  antipathies  or  sym- 
pathies. There  is  however  one  among  them  whose 
title  to  his  place  may  not  be  readily  accorded.  The 
name  of  Laud  has  now  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
been  largely  visited  with  disapproval,  sometimes  with 
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contempt.  So  great  a  writer  as  Lord  Macaulay46  finds 
in  Strafford  a  character  of  'great  abilities,  eloquence, 
and  courage/  but  in  Laud  only  a  man  of  '  narrow  under- 
standing,' of  a  '  nature  rash  and  irritable, '  and  of  small 
'  commerce  with  the  world.'  Yet  these  two  men  were 
the  Pylades  and  Orestes  of  civil  life ;  there  seems  to 
have  been  established  a  thorough  community  of  soul 
between  them ;  and  it  might  be  hard  to  show  any 
single  point  of  action  or  opinion  on  which  they  dif- 
fered. For  the  political  sentiments  and  judicial  acts 
of  either  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  except  that  they 
were  expiated  by  both  upon  the  scaffold,  and  that 
they  in  no  way  enter  into  the  ground  of  the  present 
estimate.  Of  Laud  as  a  Churchman  it  ought  to  have 
been  remembered,  at  least  in  extenuation,  that  he  was 
the  first  Primate  of  all  England  for  many  generations 
who  proved  himself  by  his  acts  to  be  a  tolerant  theo- 
logian. He  was  the  patron  not  only  of  the  saintly  and 
heroic  Bedell 47,  but  on  the  one  hand  of  Chillingworth 
and  Hales  ;  on  the  other  of  Ussher,  Hall,  and  Dave- 
nant :  groups  of  names  sharply  severed  in  opinion,  but 
unitedly  known  in  the  history  of  ability  and  of  learning. 
It  is  directly  to  the  present  purpose  to  compare  the 
Calvinistic  Oxford,  to  which  Laud  came  as  a  youth, 
with  the  Anglican  Oxford  which  he  quitted  to  pass  out 
into  the  government  of  affairs. 

The  change  in  this  place  almost  recalls  what  was 
said    of  Augustus,   that   he    found    Rome    brick,    and 


46  History,  i.  86-9. 

47  Mant,  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  434. 
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left  it  marble;  or,  if  the  inverted  form  be  preferred, 
Laud  found  Oxford  marble,  and  left  it  brick  :  for  it  is 
the  amount  of  the  transformation,  and  not  its  quality, 
that  I  seek  to  indicate.  This  change  was  not  wrought 
by  a  man  having  as  yet  the  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission  at  his  back,  but  seemingly  by  his  force 
of  character  and  will.  He  went  out  into  the  world. 
He  obtained  hold  of  the  helm.  He  gave  to  the  An- 
glican polity  and  worship  what  was  in  the  main  the 
impress  of  his  own  mind.  He  then  sank  to  the 
ground  in  that  conflict  of  the  times,  which  he  had 
much  helped  to  exasperate.  But  his  scheme  of  Church 
polity,  for  his  it  largely  was,  grew  up  afresh  out  of  his 
tomb,  and  took  effect  in  law  at  the  Restoration.  And 
now,  with  the  mitigations  which  religious  liberty  has 
required,  it  still  subsists  in  all  its  essential  features, 
not  as  personal  or  party  opinion,  but  as  embodied 
alike  in  statute  and  in  usage,  with  no  apparent  likeli- 
hood of  disappearance  or  decay.  Dealing  still  exclu- 
sively with  the  quantitative  aspect  of  the  case,  and 
wholly  apart  from  merits  or  demerits,  I  conceive  that 
he,  with  Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  forms 
the  triad  of  persons,  who  have  had  the  largest  share 
in  giving  to  the  momentous  changes  of  the  sixteenth 
century  so  much  of  their  form  as  is  strictly  and  specifi- 
cally British.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  facts  which  have 
led  me  to  appreciate  so  highly  the  brain-force  of  Laud. 

So  far,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  energies  of 
Oxford  have  more  largely  taken  effect  than  those  of 
Cambridge  in  the  world  of  action,  as  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  world  of  thought. 
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But  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere  alone.  I  incline  to  believe  that  in  the  province 
of  lay  life,  once  narrower  but  now  wider  by  much,  and 
ever  widening  more  and  more,  we  might  arrive  at  the 
same  comparative  result.  But  the  process  of  inquiry  is 
far  more  arduous ;  and  the  relation  between  the  lay  life 
of  the  country  and  the  Universities  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  trace.  Nor  could  it  with  advantage  be  brought 
down  to  the  varied  and  multiplied  developments  of  the 
present  day. 

Perhaps  the  department  of  political  life,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  would  enable  us  better  than  most  others  to  bring 
into  juxtaposition  the  performances  of  our  two  ancient 
Universities.  The  contributions  of  Cambridge  to  the 
work  of  governing  the  country,  during  the  last  century, 
were  large  and  brilliant.  But  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  can  allege  any  thing  so  telling  in  this  respect  as 
the  following  recital. 

The  usual  practice  of  both  has  been  to  choose  a 
Chancellor  from  an  order  not  lower  than  that  of  Peers. 
In  the  year  1772  Oxford  selected  from  among  her 
alumni,  to  be  her  Chancellor,  Frederic  Lord  North. 
From  that  day  to  this,  from  the  election  of  Lord  North 
to  the  election  of  Lord  Salisbury,  every  one  of  her 
Chancellors,  six  in  number,  has  also  been,  or  has  be- 
come, a  Prime  Minister  of  the  country.  The  fact, 
taken  in  its  rude  outline,  and  without  any  attempt  at 
the  determination  of  relative  rank  between  these  and 
other  statesmen,  such  as  Pitt  or  Fox,  Peel  or  Canning, 
seems  to  point  to  some  specially  strong  tendency  of 
Oxford  methods  towards  the  exigencies  of  public  life. 
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I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  enter,  even  in  the 
most    general  way,   on    the    history   or    condition    of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  enormous  efforts  which  they  have  made  for  self- 
renovation   and   extension   prove   that,  after  so   many 
ages,  they  still  are  young;    and   afford   the  brightest 
promise  for  their  future.     But  it  cannot  be,  as  it  was 
in  the  last  century,  a  future  of  somnolent  predomin- 
ance.     Youthful  and    active   companions    have    come 
into  the  field,  to  extend  the  range  of  culture,  and  to 
insure  its  adaptation  to  modern  wants :   perhaps  also 
to  forbid  relapses  into  lethargy,  and  to  provide  a  fresh 
access  of  material  for  the  finishing  hand  to  work  on. 
To  secure  their   position,   as  well  as  to  attain  their 
proper  ends,  the  nation  will  ask  from  her  ancient  and 
still    paramount   Universities   a   constant    increase    of 
energetic  exertion.      Doubtless   they   may  learn   one 
from    the    other;    but    neither,   I   trust,  will  ever  be 
ashamed  of  its  distinctive  character,  which  has  been 
maintained  through  the  vicissitudes  of  so  long  a  time. 
We  have  each,  whether  individuals  or  institutions,  to 
recognise  the  determining  lines  of  our   own  several 
formations,   which    are    in    truth    conditions    essential 
for  turning  those   formations   to   the    best    account48. 
The   chief   dangers   before   them    are    probably   two : 
one  that  in   research,  considered   as   apart  from  their 
teaching   office,    they   should   relax   and   consequently 


48  '  En  toutes  choses,  Pindividualite  est  une  des  premieres  con- 
ditions de  succes  :  on  ne  fait  bien  que  ce  qu'on  fait  en  demeurant 
soi-meme.'  Chastel,  Decadence  du  Paganisme  dans  f  Orient. 
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dwindle ;  the  other  that,  under  pressure  from  without, 
they  should  lean,  if  ever  so  little,  to  that  theory  of 
education,  which  would  have  it  to  construct  machines 
of  so  many  horse-power,  rather  than  to  form  char- 
acter, and  to  rear  into  true  excellence  the  marvellous 
creature  we  call  man ;  which  gloats  upon  success 
in  life,  instead  of  studying  to  secure  that  the  man  shall 
ever  be  greater  than  his  work,  and  never  bounded 
by  it,  but  that  his  eye  shall  boldly  run  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  Wordsworth) 

Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 

And  this  leads  us  nearly  back  to  the  point  from  which 
we  began.  The  University,  at  its  inception,  was  at 
least  in  its  secondary  aspect  a  guarantee  against  the 
unchecked  predominance  of  the  ecclesiastical  order. 
The  spiritual  and  the  temporal  or  secular  elements, 
so  to  call  them,  dwelt  side  by  side  through  a  long 
course  of  generations,  in  standing  competition,  even 
in  occasional  strife,  but  in  strife  which  never  even 
threatened  to  become  estrangement.  They  worked, 
upon  the  whole,  in  concert ;  and  jointly  they  achieved 
a  noble  result.  It  is  not  among  the  favourable  signs 
of  our  own  era,  that  this  concord  has  been  broken, 
in  some  European  countries,  by  the  total  expulsion 
or  disappearance  of  theology  from  the  academic  pre- 
cinct49. I  have  no  fear  of  our  witnessing  here  any 


49  The  latest  act  in  this  retrograde  operation  has  been,  I  fear, 
in  Italy,  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  Universities  to 
Christendom.  In  every  one  of  her  Universities,  as  I  understand, 
the  theological  faculty  has  been  extinguished. 
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similar  severance  between  the  constituent  parts  of 
sound  and  thorough  education.  It  may  be  that  the 
circumstances,  and  some  even  of  the  measures  of  our 
time,  have  not  been  propitious  to  the  cultivation  of  one 
great  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  have  borne  the 
marks  of  an  inevitable  reaction  from  undue  clerical 
preponderance.  Such  reactions  are  essentially  tem- 
porary ;  and  will  not  prevent  theology  from  recovering 
whatever  ground  may  be  due  to  it  in  virtue  of  its  own 
proper  force.  I  speak  of  theology  as  a  science  ;  and 
not  of  this  theology  or  that.  And  it  seems  no  violent 
paradox  to  say  that,  if  there  be  a  Creator  of  this 
universe,  the  knowledge  which  reverently  deals  with 
our  relations  to  Him  can  hardly  be  other  than  the 
crown  of  human  knowledge.  It  can,  then,  hardly  fail 
to  offer  the  richest  reward,  as  well  as  to  advance  the 
most  commanding  claim,  to  the  service  and  devotion 
not  of  stunted  or  of  crippled  intellects,  but  of  the  very 
flower  of  our  youth. 

Whether,  as  some  think,  the  idea  of  an  University  in 
its  comprehensive  fulness  has  always  been,  or  has  not, 
an  essentially  Christian  conception,  it  cannot,  I  suppose, 
be  open  to  an  historic  doubt  that  the  central  idea  of 
our  ancient  English  Universities  is  an  idea  essentially 
Christian 50.  It  is  nowhere  more  simply,  and  nowhere 


50  Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  work  on  the  idea  of  an  University, 
has  set  forth,  with  much  of  his  own  peculiar  charm,  the  claims  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria  to  have  first  embodied  this  great  concep- 
tion. He  does  not,  however,  convince  me  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  in  any  way  deprives  Christendom  of  the  honours  of 
originality.  Let  us  take  the  facts  as  he  seems  to  present  them. 
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more  nobly,  conveyed  than  in  the  motto  of  Oxford, 
Dominus  illuminatio  mea.  May  the  day  never  come, 
when  that  ensign  shall  be  changed,  or  when  there  shall 
be  the  smallest  inkling  of  a  desire  to  change  it  to  its 
opposite,  and  to  proclaim  Dominus  obscuratio  mea, 
Dominus  obtenebratio  mea.  May  that  root,  and  atmo- 
sphere, and  light,  which  yield  the  best  in  leaf  and 
flower  and  fruit,  and  which  feed  humanity  up  to  its 
highest  excellence  for  the  performance  of  its  great 
office  in  creation,  be  more  and  more,  from  age  to 
age,  the  root,  and  the  atmosphere,  and  the  light,  which 
shall  sustain  the  life  of  Oxford  in  the  generations  yet 
to  come ! 


Athens  exhibits  the  action  of  schools  which  were  voluntary  and 
brilliant,  with  some  degree  of  continuity  or  succession,  but 
isolated,  and  in  philosophy  alone.  Alexandria  has  much  more  of 
elaborate  equipment  and  definite  history,  but  presents  a  mechanism 
not  merely  aided  but  devised  and  ordered  by  the  State,  rather 
than  an  institution  that  worked  by  an  independent  life  dwelling 
within  itself. 
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I.    ON   BISHOP   BERKELEY 

On  reflection,  I  think  that  though  much  of  Berkeley's  heart 
was  in  Oxford,  his  residence  was  too  short  to  allow  of  our 
claiming  his  name.  On  the  other  hand,  I  allow  myself  the 
pleasure  of  adding  Chatham,  who  was  a  member  of  Trinity 
College,  to  the  great  names  of  Oxford  in  the  last  century. 


II.    ON   BISHOP   BUTLER 

My  statement,  that  no  portion  of  Bishop  Butler's  works 
had  ever  been  translated,  was  insufficiently  considered  and 
might  have  been  corrected  in  part  by  reference  to  Brunet. 
A  needful  limitation  was  at  once  supplied  by  Dr.  Emil  Reich, 
who  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  25  gave  the  following  valuable 
information. 

There  are  two  German  and  one  French  translation  of  Bishop 
Butler's  immortal  work,  viz. : — 

Jos.  Buttler  (sic). — Bestdtigung  der  natiirlichen  und  geoffenbarten 
Religion ;  aus  dem  Englischen,  von  J.  J.  Spalding.  (Leipsic,  1756, 
8vo.  New  edition,  Tubingen,  1779.) 

Jos.  Buttler  (sic}. — Uebereinstimmung  der  natiirlichen  und  ge- 
offenbarten Religion,  umgearbeitet. . .  von  C.  H.  Schreyer.  (Leipsic, 
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1787.)  See  C.  H.  Kayser's  Vollstandiges  Bucherlexicon  (Leipsic, 
1834),  vol.  i.  p.  400.  Compare  O.  Zoeckler,  Geschichte  der  Be- 
ziehungen  zwischen  Theologie  und  Naturwissenschaft  (Giitersloh, 
1875),  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  note  42). 

Jos.  Butler. — L' 'Analogic  de  la  Religion  naturelle  et  re'vele'e,  avec 
fordre  et  le  cours  de  la  nature,  par  J.  B.  Traduit  de  1'anglais.  (Paris, 
1821.)  See  Brunei,  Table  Me'thodique,  No.  1,800. 

On  the  27th,  Dr.  Reich  added  a  list  of  notices  of  Butler 
by  German  and  French  writers. 

The  following  Continental  works  contain  elaborate  notices  and 
appreciations  of  the  Bishop's  leading  ideas  : — 

Schroeckh.— Christliche  Kirchengeschichte  seit  der  Reformation 
(Leipsic,  1804-1812),  part  vi.  p.  231  sq. 

Henke  (H.  Ph.  C.). — Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Christlichen 
Kirche  (Brunswick,  1818  sq.),  part  vi.  p.  136. 

Zoeckler  (Otto). — Theologia  Naturalis  (in  German).  Frankfort  - 
on-Main,  1860,  pp.  100-102. 

Zoeckler  (Otto).— Geschichte  der  Beziehungen  zwischen  Theologie 
und  Naturwissenschaft  (Giitersloh,  1879),  part  ii.  pp.  80-82. 

Jouffroy  (Th.  S.). — Cours  de  Droit  naturel  (Paris,  1843),  i9me 
lecon. 

Carrau  (L.).—  La  Philosophic  religieuse  en  Angleterre  depuis  Locke 
jusqu'a  nos  jours,  chapters  ii  and  iii  (Paris,  1888). 

This  list  might  have  been  enlarged  by  reference  to  Lotze 
and,  I  believe,  to  others. 

But  on  the  question  of  translations  I  have  still  to  observe 
as  follows. 

1.  It  does  not  appear,  thus  far,  that  any  work  of  Butler 
except   the  Analogy,    and   in   particular  that  the  Sermons, 
have  ever  been  translated. 

2.  The  only  translation  executed  into  any  tongue  except 
the  German  appears  to  have  been  that  of  1821,  in  French. 
But  my  venerated  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
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has  given  me  the  history  of  this  translation.  It  was  not  due 
to  any  French  demand,  but  to  his  father,  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  who  executed  it  with  the  aid  of  a  French  Abbe. 
He  had  many  French  friends,  and  wished  to  put  it  in  their 
power  to  read  a  book  which  he  himself  so  highly  valued. 

3.  The  only  real  exception,  therefore,  is  in  Germany, 
which,  as  usual  in  these  matters,  sets  the  good  example. 
But  even  Germany  has  not  required  any  translation  except 
of  the  Analogy,  or  any  fresh  issue  of  that  work  for  the  last 
105  years. 

I  have  further  learned  with  much  interest — through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shirreff— that  some  translations 
from  Butler  into  Hindostanee  have  been  executed  in  India, 
in  connection  with  missionary  purposes. 
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PREFACE 


THE  discourse  on  '  Evolution  and  Ethics'  was  de- 
livered before  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  the  second 
of  the  annual  lectures  founded  by  Mr.  Romanes:  whose 
name  I  may  not  write  without  deploring  the  untimely 
death,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  of  a  friend  endeared 
to  me,  as  to  so  many  others,  by  his  kindly  nature; 
and  justly  valued  by  all  his  colleagues  for  his  powers 
of  investigation  and  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  I  well  remember,  when  Mr.  Romanes' 
early  work  came  into  my  hands,  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Royal  Society,  how  much  I  rejoiced  in 
the  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  little  army  of  workers 
in  science  of  a  recruit  so  well  qualified  to  take  a  high 
place  among  us. 

It  was  at  my  friend's  urgent  request  that  I  agreed 
to  undertake  the  lecture,  should  I  be  honoured  with 
an  official  proposal  to  give  it,  though  I  confess  not 
without  misgivings,  if  only  on  account  of  the  serious 
fatigue  and  hoarseness  which  public  speaking  has  for 
some  years  caused  me ;  while  I  knew  that  it  would 
be  my  fate  to  follow  the  most  accomplished  and  facile 
orator  of  our  time,  whose  indomitable  youth  is  in  no 
matter  more  manifest  than  in  his  penetrating  and 
musical  voice.  A  certain  saying  about  comparisons 
intruded  itself  somewhat  importunately. 

D  2 
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And  even  if  I  disregarded  the  weakness  of  my  body 
in  the  matter  of  voice,  and  that  of  my  mind  in  the 
matter  of  vanity,  there  remained  a  third  difficulty. 
For  several  reasons,  my  attention,  during  a  number 
of  years,  has  been  much  directed  to  the  bearing  of 
modern  scientific  thought  on  the  problems  of  morals 
and  of  politics,  and  I  did  not  care  to  be  diverted  from 
that  topic.  Moreover,  I  thought  it  the  most  important 
and  the  worthiest  which,  at  the  present  time,  could 
engage  the  attention  even  of  an  ancient  and  renewed 
University. 

But  it  is  a  condition  of  the  Romanes  foundation 
that  the  lecturer  shall  abstain  from  treating  of  either 
Religion  or  Politics ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that,  more 
than  most,  perhaps,  I  was  bound  to  act,  not  merely 
up  to  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit,  of  that  prohibition. 
Yet  Ethical  Science  is,  on  all  sides,  so  entangled  with 
Religion  and  Politics,  that  the  lecturer  who  essays  to 
touch  the  former  without  coming  into  contact  with 
either  of  the  latter,  needs  all  the  dexterity  of  an  egg- 
dancer;  and  may  even  discover  that  his  sense  of 
clearness  and  his  sense  of  propriety  come  into  conflict, 
by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 

I  had  little  notion  of  the  real  magnitude  of  these 
difficulties  when  I  set  about  my  task;  but  I  am  con- 
soled for  my  pains  and  anxiety  by  observing  that  none 
of  the  multitudinous  criticisms  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured  and,  often,  instructed,  find  fault  with  me  on 
the  score  of  having  strayed  out  of  bounds. 

Among  my  critics  there  are  not  a  few  to  whom  I 
feel  deeply  indebted  for  the  careful  attention  which 
they  have  given  to  the  exposition  thus  hampered ;  and 
further  weakened,  I  am  afraid,  by  my  forgetfulness  of 
a  maxim  touching  lectures  of  a  popular  character, 
which  has  descended  to  me  from  that  prince  of 
lecturers,  Mr.  Faraday.  He  was  once  asked  by  a 
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beginner,  called  upon  to  address  a  highly  select  and 
cultivated  audience,  what  he  might  suppose  his  hearers 
to  know  already.  Whereupon  the  past  master  of  the 
art  of  exposition  emphatically  replied  'Nothing!' 

To  my  shame  as  a  retired  veteran,  who  has  all  his 
life  profited  by  this  great  precept  of  lecturing  strategy, 
I  forgot  all  about  it  just  when  it  would  have  been 
most  useful.  I  was  fatuous  enough  to  imagine  that 
a  number  of  propositions,  which  I  thought  established, 
and  which,  in  fact,  I  had  advanced  without  challenge 
on  former  occasions,  needed  no  repetition. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  repair  my  error  by  prefacing 
the  lecture  with  some  matter — chiefly  elementary  or 
recapitulatory — to  which  I  have  given  the  title  of 
'  Prolegomena.'  I  wish  I  could  have  hit  upon  a 
heading  of  less  pedantic  aspect  which  would  have 
served  my  purpose ;  and  if  it  be  urged  that  the  new 
building  looks  over  large  for  the  edifice  to  which  it  is 
added,  I  can  only  plead  the  precedent  of  the  ancient 
architects,  who  always  made  the  adytum  the  smallest 
part  of  the  temple. 

If  I  had  attempted  to  reply  in  full  to  the  criticisms 
to  which  I  have  referred,  I  know  not  what  extent  of 
ground  would  have  been  covered  by  my  pronaos.  All 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  at  present,  is  to  remove 
that  which  seems  to  have  proved  a  stumbling-block 
to  many — namely,  the  apparent  paradox  that  ethical 
nature,  while  born  of  cosmic  nature,  is  necessarily  at 
enmity  with  its  parent.  Unless  the  arguments  set 
forth  in  the  Prolegomena,  in  the  simplest  language 
at  my  command,  have  some  flaw  which  I  am  unable 
to  discern,  this  seeming  paradox  is  a  truth,  as  great 
as  it  is  plain,  the  recognition  of  which  is  fundamental 
for  the  ethical  philosopher. 

We  cannot  do  without  our  inheritance  from  the 
forefathers  who  were  the  puppets  of  the  cosmic  pro- 
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cess ;  the  society  which  renounces  it  must  be  destroyed 
from  without  Still  less  can  we  do  with  too  much  of 
it ;  the  society  in  which  it  dominates  must  be  destroyed 
from  within. 

The  motive  of  the  drama  of  human  life  is  the 
necessity,  laid  upon  every  man  who  comes  into  the 
world,  of  discovering  the  mean  between  self-assertion 
and  self-restraint  suited  to  his  character  and  his  circum- 
stances. And  the  eternally  tragic  aspect  of  the  drama 
lies  in  this :  that  the  problem  set  before  us  is  one  the 
elements  of  which  can  be  but  imperfectly  known,  and 
of  which  even  an  approximately  right  solution  rarely 
presents  itself,  until  that  stern  critic,  aged  experience, 
has  been  furnished  with  ample  justification  for  venting 
his  sarcastic  humour  upon  the  irreparable  blunders  we 
have  already  made. 


EVOLUTION   AND   ETHICS 

PROLEGOMENA 
[1894] 

I 

IT  may  be  safely  assumed  that,  two  thousand  years 
ago,  before  Caesar  set  foot  in  southern  Britain,  the 
whole  country-side  visible  from  the  windows  of  the 
room  in  which  I  write,  was  in  what  is  called  '  the  state 
of  nature.'  Except,  it  may  be,  by  raising  a  few  sepul- 
chral mounds,  such  as  those  which  still,  here  and  there, 
break  the  flowing  contours  of  the  downs,  man's  hands 
had  made  no  mark  upon  it ;  and  the  thin  veil  of  vegeta- 
tion which  overspread  the  broad-backed  heights  and  the 
shelving  sides  of  the  coombs  was  unaffected  by  his 
industry.  The  native  grasses  and  weeds,  the  scattered 
patches  of  gorse,  contended  with  one  another  for  the 
possession  of  the  scanty  surface  soil ;  they  fought 
against  the  droughts  of  summer,  the  frosts  of  winter, 
and  the  furious  gales  which  swept,  with  unbroken 
force,  now  from  the  Atlantic,  and  now  from  the  North 
Sea,  at  all  times  of  the  year;  they  rilled  up,  as  they 
best  might,  the  gaps  made  in  their  ranks  by  all  sorts 
of  underground  and  overground  animal  ravagers.  One 
year  with  another,  an  average  population,  the  floating 
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balance  of  the  unceasing  struggle  for  existence  among 
the  indigenous  plants,  maintained  itself.  It  is  as  little 
to  be  doubted,  that  an  essentially  similar  state  of  nature 
prevailed,  in  this  region,  for  many  thousand  years  before 
the  coming  of  Caesar;  and  there  is  no  assignable  reason 
for  denying  that  it  might  continue  to  exist  through  an 
equally  prolonged  futurity,  except  for  the  intervention 
of  man. 

Reckoned  by  our  customary  standards  of  duration, 
the  native  vegetation,  like  the  '  everlasting  hills '  which 
it  clothes,  seems  a  type  of  permanence.  The  little 
Amarella  Gentians,  which  abound  in  some  places  to-day, 
are  the  descendants  of  those  that  were  trodden  under- 
foot by  the  pre-historic  savages  who  have  left  their  flint 
tools  about,  here  and  there;  and  they  followed  ancestors 
which,  in  the  climate  of  the  glacial  epoch,  probably 
flourished  better  than  they  do  now.  Compared  with 
the  long  past  of  this  humble  plant,  all  the  history  of 
civilized  men  is  but  an  episode. 

Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  measured  by 
the  liberal  scale  of  time-keeping  of  the  universe,  this 
present  state  of  nature,  however  it  may  seem  to  have 
gone  and  to  go  on  for  ever,  is  but  a  fleeting  phase  of 
her  infinite  variety;  merely  the  last  of  the  series  of 
changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone  in 
the  course  of  the  millions  of  years  of  its  existence. 
Turn  back  a  square  foot  of  the  thin  turf,  and  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  land,  exposed  in  cliffs  of  chalk  five 
hundred  feet  high  on  the  adjacent  shore,  yields  full 
assurance  of  a  time  when  the  sea  covered  the  site  of 
the  'everlasting  hills';  and  when  the  vegetation  of  what 
land  lay  nearest,  was  as  different  from  the  present  Flora 
of  the  Sussex  downs,  as  that  of  Central  Africa  now  is 1. 
No  less  certain  is  it  that,  between  the  time  during 


1  See  '  On  a  piece  of  Chalk,'  in  Essays,  vol.  viii.  p.  I. 
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which  the  chalk  was  formed  and  that  at  which  the 
original  turf  came  into  existence,  thousands  of  cen- 
turies elapsed,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  state  of 
nature  of  the  ages  during  which  the  chalk  was  de- 
posited, passed  into  that  which  now  is,  by  changes  so 
slow  that,  in  the  coming  and  going  of  the  generations 
of  men,  had  such  witnessed  them,  the  contemporary 
conditions  would  have  seemed  to  be  unchanging  and 
unchangeable. 

But  it  is  also  certain  that,  before  the  deposition  of  the 
chalk,  a  vastly  longer  period  had  elapsed,  throughout 
which  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  same  process 
of  ceaseless  modification  and  of  the  internecine  struggle 
for  existence  of  living  things ;  and  that  even  when  we 
can  get  no  further  back,  it  is  not  because  there  is  any 
reason  to  think  we  have  reached  the  beginning,  but 
because  the  trail  of  the  most  ancient  life  remains  hidden, 
or  has  become  obliterated. 

Thus  that  state  of  nature  of  the  world  of  plants,  which 
we  began  by  considering,  is  far  from  possessing  the 
attribute  of  permanence.  Rather  its  very  essence  is 
impermanence.  It  may  have  lasted  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  years,  it  may  last  for  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
years  more,  without  obvious  change ;  but,  as  surely  as 
it  has  followed  upon  a  very  different  state,  so  it  will  be 
followed  by  an  equally  different  condition.  That  which 
endures  is  not  one  or  another  association  of  living  forms, 
but  the  process  of  which  the  cosmos  is  the  product,  and 
of  which  these  are  among  the  transitory  expressions. 
And  in  the  living  world,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  this  cosmic  process  is  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, the  competition  of  each  with  all,  the  result  of 
which  is  the  selection,  that  is  to  say,  the  survival  of 
those  forms  which,  on  the  whole,  are  best  adapted  to 
the  conditions  which  at  any  period  obtain ;  and  which 
are,  therefore,  in  that  respect,  and  only  in  that  respect, 
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the  fittest1.  The  acme  reached  by  the  cosmic  process 
in  the  vegetation  of  the  downs  is  seen  in  the  turf,  with 
its  weeds  and  gorse.  Under  the  conditions,  they  have 
come  out  of  the  struggle  victorious ;  and,  by  surviving, 
have  proved  that  they  are  the  fittest  to  survive. 

That  the  state  of  nature,  at  any  time,  is  a  temporary 
phase  of  a  process  of  incessant  change,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  innumerable  ages,  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
proposition  as  well  established  as  any  in  modern  history. 
Paleontology  assures  us,  in  addition,  that  the  ancient 
philosophers  who,  with  less  reason,  held  the  same 
doctrine,  erred  in  supposing  that  the  phases  formed 
a  cycle,  exactly  repeating  the  past,  exactly  foreshadow- 
ing the  future,  in  their  rotations.  On  the  contrary,  it 
furnishes  us  with  conclusive  reasons  for  thinking  that, 
if  every  link  in  the  ancestry  of  these  humble  indigenous 
plants  had  been  preserved  and  were  accessible  to  us, 
the  whole  would  present  a  converging  series  of  forms 
of  gradually  diminishing  complexity,  until,  at  some 
period  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  far  more  remote  than 
any  of  which  organic  remains  have  yet  been  discovered, 
they  would  merge  in  those  low  groups  among  which  the 
boundaries  between  animal  and  vegetable  life  become 
effaced2. 

The  word  'evolution/  now  generally  applied  to  the 
cosmic  process,  has  had  a  singular  history,  and  is  used 


1  That  every  theory  of  evolution  must  be  consistent  not  merely 
with  progressive  development,  but  with  indefinite  persistence  in 
the  same  condition  and  with  retrogressive  modification,  is  a  point 
which  I  have  insisted  upon  repeatedly  from  the  year  1862  till  now. 
See  Collected  Essays,  vol.  ii.  pp.  461-89 ;   vol.  iii.  p.  33 ;   vol.  viii. 
p.  304.     In  the  address  on  '  Geological  Contemporaneity  and  Per- 
sistent Types'  (1862),  the  paleontological  proofs  of  this  proposition 
were,  I  believe,  first  set  forth. 

2  '  On  the  Border  Territory  between  the  Animal  and  the  Vege- 
table Kingdoms,'  Essays,  vol.  viii.  p.  162. 
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in  various  senses1.  Taken  in  its  popular  signification 
it  means  progressive  development,  that  is,  gradual 
change  from  a  condition  of  regular  uniformity  to  one 
of  relative  complexity ;  but  its  connotation  has  been 
widened  to  include  the  phenomena  of  retrogressive 
metamorphosis,  that  is,  of  progress  from  a  condition 
of  relative  complexity  to  one  of  relative  uniformity. 

As  a  natural  process,  of  the  same  character  as  the 
development  of  a  tree  from  its  seed,  or  of  a  fowl  from 
its  egg,  evolution  excludes  creation  and  all  other  kinds 
of  supernatural  intervention.  As  the  expression  of  a 
fixed  order,  every  stage  of  which  is  the  effect  of  causes 
operating  according  to  definite  rules,  the  conception  of 
evolution  no  less  excludes  that  of  chance.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  remember  that  evolution  is  not  an  explana- 
tion of  the  cosmic  process,  but  merely  a  generalized 
statement  of  the  method  and  results  of  that  process. 
And,  further,  that,  if  there  is  proof  that  the  cosmic 
process  was  set  going  by  any  agent,  then  that  agent 
will  be  the  creator  of  it  and  of  all  its  products,  although 
supernatural  intervention  may  remain  strictly  excluded 
from  its  further  course. 

So  far  as  that  limited  revelation  of  the  nature  of 
things,  which  we  call  scientific  knowledge,  has  yet  gone, 
it  tends,  with  constantly  increasing  emphasis,  to  the 
belief  that,  not  merely  the  world  of  plants,  but  that  of 
animals ;  not  merely  living  things,  but  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  earth ;  not  merely  our  planet,  but  the  whole  solar 
system ;  not  merely  our  star  and  its  satellites,  but  the 
millions  of  similar  bodies  which  bear  witness  to  the 
order  which  pervades  boundless  space,  and  has  endured 
through  boundless  time;  are  all  working  out  their 
predestined  courses  of  evolution. 

With  none  of  these  have  I  anything  to  do,  at  present, 


1  See  '  Evolution  in  Biology,'  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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except  with  that  exhibited  by  the  forms  of  life  which 
tenant  the  earth.  All  plants  and  animals  exhibit  the 
tendency  to  vary,  the  causes  of  which  have  yet  to  be 
ascertained ;  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
at  any  given  time,  while  favouring  the  existence  of  the 
variations  best  adapted  to  them,  to  oppose  that  of  the 
rest  and  thus  to  exercise  selection ;  and  all  living  things 
tend  to  multiply  without  limit,  while  the  means  of  sup- 
port are  limited ;  the  obvious  cause  of  which  is  the 
production  of  offspring  more  numerous  than  their  pro- 
genitors, but  with  equal  expectation  of  life  in  the  actuarial 
sense.  Without  the  first  tendency  there  could  be  no 
evolution.  Without  the  second,  there  would  be  no  good 
reason  why  one  variation  should  disappear  and  another 
take  its  place;  that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  no  selection. 
Without  the  third,  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  agent 
of  the  selective  process  in  the  state  of  nature,  would 
vanish  *. 

Granting  the  existence  of  these  tendencies,  all  the 
known  facts  of  the  history  of  plants  and  of  animals  may 
be  brought  into  rational  correlation.  And  this  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  any  other  hypothesis  that  I  know  of. 
Such  hypotheses,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  existence 
of  a  primitive,  orderless  chaos;  of  a  passive  and  sluggish 
eternal  matter  moulded,  with  but  partial  success,  by 
archetypal  ideas ;  of  a  brand-new  world-stuff  suddenly 
created  and  swiftly  shaped  by  a  supernatural  power; 
receive  no  encouragement,  but  the  contrary,  from  our 
present  knowledge.  That  our  earth  may  once  have 
formed  part  of  a  nebulous  cosmic  magma  is  certainly 
possible,  indeed  seems  highly  probable;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  order  reigned  there,  as  com- 
pletely as  amidst  what  we  regard  as  the  most  finished 


1  Collected  Essays,  vol.  ii.  passim. 
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works  of  nature  or  of  man1.  The  faith  which  is  born 
of  knowledge,  finds  its  object  in  an  eternal  order, 
bringing  forth  ceaseless  change,  through  endless  time, 
in  endless  space;  the  manifestations  of  the  cosmic 
energy  alternating  between  phases  of  potentiality  and 
phases  of  explication.  It  may  be  that,  as  Kant  sug- 
gests2, every  cosmic  magma  predestined  to  evolve  into 
a  new  world,  has  been  the  no  less  predestined  end  of 
a  vanished  predecessor. 


II 

Three  or  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  state  of 
nature,  to  which  I  have  referred,  was  brought  to  an  end, 
so  far  as  a  small  patch  of  the  soil  is  concerned,  by  the 
intervention  of  man.  The  patch  was  cut  off  from  the 
rest  by  a  wall ;  within  the  area  thus  protected,  the  native 
vegetation  was,  as  far  as  possible,  extirpated ;  while  a 
colony  of  strange  plants  was  imported  and  set  down  in 
its  place.  In  short,  it  was  made  into  a  garden.  At  the 
present  time,  this  artificially  treated  area  presents  an 
aspect  extraordinarily  different  from  that  of  so  much  of 
the  land  as  remains  in  the  state  of  nature,  outside  the 
wall.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  many  of  them  apper- 
taining to  the  state  of  nature  of  remote  parts  of  the 
globe,  abound  and  flourish.  Moreover,  considerable 
quantities  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, of  kinds  which  neither  now  exist,  nor  have  ever 
existed,  except  under  conditions  such  as  obtain  in  the 
garden ;  and  which,  therefore,  are  as  much  works  of  the 
art  of  man  as  the  frames  and  glass-houses  in  which  some 
of  them  are  raised.  That  the  'state  of  Art/  thus  created 
in  the  state  of  nature  by  man,  is  sustained  by  and 

1  Collected  Essays,  vol.  iv.  p.  138 ;  vol.  v.  pp.  71-73. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  p.  321. 
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dependent  on  him,  would  at  once  become  apparent,  if 
the  watchful  supervision  of  the  gardener  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  antagonistic  influences  of  the  general 
cosmic  process  were  no  longer  sedulously  warded  off, 
or  counteracted.  The  walls  and  gates  would  decay; 
quadrupedal  and  bipedal  intruders  would  devour  and 
tread  down  the  useful  and  beautiful  plants;  birds, 
insects,  blight,  and  mildew  would  work  their  will ;  the 
seeds  of  the  native  plants,  carried  by  winds  or  other 
agencies,  would  immigrate,  and  in  virtue  of  their  long- 
earned  special  adaptation  to  the  local  conditions,  these 
despised  native  weeds  would  soon  choke  their  choice 
exotic  rivals.  A  century  or  two  hence,  little  beyond  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  and  of  the  houses  and  frames 
would  be  left,  in  evidence  of  the  victory  of  the  cosmic 
powers  at  work  in  the  state  of  nature,  over  the  tem- 
porary obstacles  to  their  supremacy,  set  up  by  the  art 
of  the  horticulturist. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  garden  is  as  much  a  work 
of  art l,  or  artifice,  as  anything  that  can  be  mentioned. 
The  energy  localized  in  certain  human  bodies,  directed 
by  similarly  localized  intellects,  has  produced  a  collocaj 
tion  of  other  material  bodies  which  could  not  be  brought 
about  in  the  state  of  nature.  The  same  proposition  is 
true  of  all  the  works  of  man's  hands,  from  a  flint  imple- 
ment to  a  cathedral  or  a  chronometer ;  and  it  is  because 
it  is  true,  that  we  call  these  things  artificial,  term  them 
works  of  art,  or  artifice,  by  way  of  distinguishing  them 
from  the  products  of  the  cosmic  process,  working  out- 
side man,  which  we  call  natural,  or  works  of  nature. 


1  The  sense  of  the  term  '  Art '  is  becoming  narrowed ;  '  work  of 
Art'  to  most  people  means  a  picture,  a  statue,  or  a  piece  of 
bijouterie ;  by  way  of  compensation  '  artist '  has  included  in  its 
wide  embrace  cooks  and  ballet  girls,  no  less  than  painters  and 
sculptors. 
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The  distinction  thus  drawn  between  the  works  of  nature 
and  those  of  man,  is  universally  recognized ;  and  it  is, 
as  I  conceive,  both  useful  and  justifiable. 

Ill 

No  doubt,  it  may  be  properly  urged  that  the  operation 
of  human  energy  and  intelligence,  which  has  brought 
into  existence  and  maintains  the  garden,  by  what  I  have 
called  'the  horticultural  process/  is,  strictly  speaking, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  cosmic  process.  And  no  one 
could  more  readily  agree  to  that  proposition  than  I.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  taken  more  pains 
than  I  have,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  to  insist  upon 
the  doctrine,  so  much  reviled  in  the  early  part  of  that 
period,  that  man,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  nature,  as  purely  a  product  of  the  cosmic 
process,  as  the  humblest  weed1. 

But  if,  following  up  this  admission,  it  is  urged  that, 
such  being  the  case,  the  cosmic  process  cannot  be  in 
antagonism  with  that  horticultural  process  which  is  part 
of  itself — I  can  only  reply,  that  if  the  conclusion  that  the 
two  are  antagonistic  is  logically  absurd,  I  am  sorry  for 
logic,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fact  is  so.  The 
garden  is  in  the  same  position  as  every  other  work  of 
man's  art ;  it  is  a  result  of  the  cosmic  process  working 
through  and  by  human  energy  and  intelligence ;  and,  as 
is  the  case  with  every  other  artificial  thing  set  up  in  the 
state  of  nature,  the  influences  of  the  latter  are  constantly 
tending  to  break  it  down  and  destroy  it.  No  doubt,  the 
Forth  bridge  and  an  ironclad  in  the  offing,  are,  in  ulti- 
mate resort,  products  of  the  cosmic  process  ;  as  much  so 
as  the  river  which  flows  under  the  one,  or  the  sea-water 


1  See  'Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  Collected  Essays,  vol.  vii.,  and  'On 
the  Struggle  for  Existence  in  Human  Society'  (1888),  ibid.,  vol.  ix. 
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on  which  the  other  floats.  Nevertheless,  every  breeze 
strains  the  bridge  a  little,  every  tide  does  something  to 
weaken  its  foundations;  every  change  of  temperature 
alters  the  adjustment  of  its  parts,  produces  friction  and 
consequent  wear  and  tear.  From  time  to  time,  the 
bridge  must  be  repaired,  just  as  the  ironclad  must  go 
into  dock ;  simply  because  nature  is  always  tending  to 
reclaim  that  which  her  child,  man,  has  borrowed  from 
her  and  has  arranged  in  combinations  which  are  not 
those  favoured  by  the  general  cosmic  process. 

Thus,  it  is  not  only  true  that  the  cosmic  energy, 
working  through  man  upon  a  portion  of  the  plant  world, 
opposes  the  same  energy  as  it  works  through  the  state 
of  nature,  but  a  similar  antagonism  is  everywhere  mani- 
fest between  the  artificial  and  the  natural.  Even  in  the 
state  of  nature  itself,  what  is  the  struggle  for  existence 
but  the  antagonism  of  the  results  of  the  cosmic  process 
in  the  region  of  life,  one  to  another  ? l 


IV 

Not  only  is  the  state  of  nature  hostile  to  the  state  of 
art  of  the  garden  ;  but  the  principle  of  the  horticultural 
process,  by  which  the  latter  is  created  and  maintained, 
is  antithetic  to  that  of  the  cosmic  process.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  latter  is  the  intense  and  unceasing 
competition  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  former  is  the  elimination  of  that  struggle, 
by  the  removal  of  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  it. 
The  tendency  of  the  cosmic  process  is  to  bring  about 


1  Or  to  put  the  case  still  more  simply.  When  a  man  lays  hold 
of  the  two  ends  of  a  piece  of  string  and  pulls  them,  with  intent  to 
break  it,  the  right  arm  is  certainly  exerted  in  antagonism  to  the 
left  arm  ;  yet  both  arms  derive  their  energy  from  the  same  original 
source. 
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the  adjustment  of  the  forms  of  plant  life  to  the  current 
conditions ;  the  tendency  of  the  horticultural  process  is 
the  adjustment  of  the  conditions  to  the  needs  of  the 
forms  of  plant  life  which  the  gardener  desires  to  raise. 

The  cosmic  process  uses  unrestricted  multiplication 
as  the  means  whereby  hundreds  compete  for  the  place 
and  nourishment  adequate  for  one;  it  employs  frost  and 
drought  to  cut  off  the  weak  and  unfortunate ;  to  survive, 
there  is  need  not  only  of  strength,  but  of  flexibility  and 
of  good  fortune. 

The  gardener,  on  the  other  hand,  restricts  multipli- 
cation; provides  that  each  plant  shall  have  sufficient 
space  and  nourishment;  protects  from  frost  and 
drought ;  and,  in  every  other  way,  attempts  to  modify 
the  conditions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  the 
survival  of  those  forms  which  most  nearly  approach  the 
standard  of  the  useful,  or  the  beautiful,  which  he  has  in 
his  mind. 

If  the  fruits  and  the  tubers,  the  foliage  and  the  flowers 
thus  obtained,  reach,  or  sufficiently  approach,  that  ideal, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  status  quo  attained  should 
not  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  So  long  as  the  state  of 
nature  remains  approximately  the  same,  so  long  will  the 
energy  and  intelligence  which  created  the  garden  suffice 
to  maintain  it.  However,  the  limits  within  which  this 
mastery  of  man  over  nature  can  be  maintained  are 
narrow.  If  the  conditions  of  the  cretaceous  epoch 
returned,  I  fear  the  most  skilful  of  gardeners  would 
have  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  apples  and  goose- 
berries ;  while,  if  those  of  the  glacial  period  once  again 
obtained,  open  asparagus  beds  would  be  superfluous, 
and  the  training  of  fruit  trees  against  the  most  favour- 
able of  south  walls,  a  waste  of  time  and  trouble. 

But  it  is  extremely  important  to  note  that,  the  state  of 
nature  remaining  the  same,  if  the  produce  does  not 
satisfy  the  gardener,  it  may  be  made  to  approach  his 
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ideal  more  closely.  Although  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence may  be  at  end,  the  possibility  of  progress  remains. 
In  discussions  on  these  topics,  it  is  often  strangely 
forgotten  that  the  essential  conditions  of  the  modifi- 
cation, or  evolution,  of  living  things  are  variation  and 
hereditary  transmission.  Selection  is  the  means  by 
which  certain  variations  are  favoured  and  their  progeny 
preserved.  But  the  struggle  for  existence  is  only  one 
of  the  means  by  which  selection  may  be  effected.  The 
endless  varieties  of  cultivated  flowers,  fruit,  roots,  tubers, 
and  bulbs  are  not  products  of  selection  by  means  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  but  of  direct  selection,  in  view 
of  an  ideal  of  utility  or  beauty.  Amidst  a  multitude  of 
plants,  occupying  the  same  station  and  subjected  to  the 
same  conditions,  in  the  garden,  varieties  arise.  The 
varieties  tending  in  a  given  direction  are  preserved,  and 
the  rest  are  destroyed.  And  the  same  process  takes 
place  among  the  varieties  until,  for  example,  the  wild 
kale  becomes  a  cabbage,  or  the  wild  Viola  tricolor  a 
prize  pansy. 


The  process  of  colonization  presents  analogies  to  the 
formation  of  a  garden  which  are  highly  instructive. 
Suppose  a  shipload  of  English  colonists  sent  to  form 
a  settlement,  in  such  a  country  as  Tasmania  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  On  landing,  they  find  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  state  of  nature,  widely  different 
from  that  left  behind  them  in  everything  but  the  most 
general  physical  conditions.  The  common  plants,  the 
common  birds  and  quadrupeds,  are  as  totally  distinct  as 
the  men  from  anything  to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the 
globe  from  which  they  come.  The  colonists  proceed  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  over  as  large  an  area 
as  they  desire  to  occupy.  They  clear  away  the  native 
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vegetation,  extirpate  or  drive  out  the  animal  population, 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  and  take  measures  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  re-immigration  of  either.  In  their 
place,  they  introduce  English  grain  and  fruit  trees; 
English  dogs,  sheep,  cattle,  horses ;  and  English  men ; 
in  fact,  they  set  up  a  new  Flora  and  Fauna  and  a  new 
variety  of  mankind,  within  the  old  state  of  nature.  Their 
farms  and  pastures  represent  a  garden  on  a  great  scale, 
and  themselves  the  gardeners  who  have  to  keep  it  up, 
in  watchful  antagonism  to  the  old  regime.  Considered 
as  a  whole,  the  colony  is  a  composite  unit  introduced 
into  the  old  state  of  nature ;  and,  thenceforward,  a  com- 
petitor in  the  struggle  for  existence,  to  conquer  or  be 
vanquished. 

Under  the  conditions  supposed,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  result,  if  the  work  of  the  colonists  be  carried  out 
energetically  and  with  intelligent  combination  of  all  their 
forces.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  slothful,  stupid, 
and  careless ;  or  if  they  waste  their  energies  in  contests 
with  one  another,  the  chances  are  that  the  old  state  of 
nature  will  have  the  best  of  it.  The  native  savage  will 
destroy  the  immigrant  civilized  man;  of  the  English 
animals  and  plants  some  will  be  extirpated  by  their 
indigenous  rivals,  others  will  pass  into  the  feral  state 
and  themselves  become  components  of  the  state  of 
nature.  In  a  few  decades,  all  other  traces  of  the  settle- 
ment will  have  vanished. 


VI 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  some  administrative  au- 
thority, as  far  superior  in  power  and  intelligence  to 
men,  as  men  are  to  their  cattle,  is  set  over  the  colony, 
charged  to  deal  with  its  human  elements  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  assure  the  victory  of  the  settlement 
over  the  antagonistic  influences  of  the  state  of  nature 

E  2 
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in  which  it  is  set  down.  He  would  proceed  in  the 
same  fashion  as  that  in  which  the  gardener  dealt  with 
his  garden.  In  the  first  place,  he  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  put  a  stop  to  the  influence  of  external  com- 
petition by  thoroughly  extirpating  and  excluding  the 
native  rivals,  whether  men,  beasts,  or  plants.  And  our 
administrator  would  select  his  human  agents,  with 
a  view  to  his  ideal  of  a  successful  colony,  just  as  the 
gardener  selects  his  plants  with  a  view  to  his  ideal  of 
useful  or  beautiful  products. 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  that  no  struggle  for 
the  means  of  existence  between  these  human  agents 
should  weaken  the  efficiency  of  the  corporate  whole  in 
the  battle  with  the  state  of  nature,  he  would  make 
arrangements  by  which  each  would  be  provided  with 
those  means ;  and  would  be  relieved  from  the  fear  of 
being  deprived  of  them  by  his  stronger  or  more 
cunning  fellows.  Laws,  sanctioned  by  the  combined 
force  of  the  colony,  would  restrain  the  self-assertion 
of  each  man  within  the  limits  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  In  other  words,  the  cosmic  struggle 
for  existence,  as  between  man  and  man,  would  be 
rigorously  suppressed ;  and  selection,  by  its  means, 
would  be  as  completely  excluded  as  it  is  from  the 
garden. 

At  the  same  time,  the  obstacles  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  capacities  of  the  colonists  by  other 
conditions  of  the  state  of  nature  than  those  already 
mentioned,  would  be  removed  by  the  creation  of 
artificial  conditions  of  existence  of  a  more  favourable 
character.  Protection  against  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  would  be  afforded  by  houses  and  clothing ;  drain- 
age and  irrigation  works  would  antagonize  the  effects 
of  excessive  rain  and  excessive  drought;  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  carriages,  and  ships  would  overcome 
the  natural  obstacles  to  locomotion  and  transport; 
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mechanical  engines  would  supplement  the  natural 
strength  of  men  and  of  their  draught  animals ;  hygienic 
precautions  would  check,  or  remove,  the  natural  causes 
of  disease.  With  every  step  of  this  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  colonists  would  become  more  and  more  in- 
dependent of  the  state  of  nature  ;  more  and  more,  their 
lives  would  be  conditioned  by  a  state  of  art.  In  order 
to  attain  his  ends,  the  administrator  would  have  to  avail 
himself  of  the  courage,  industry,  and  co-operative 
intelligence  of  the  settlers ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
interest  of  the  community  would  be  best  served  by 
increasing  the  proportion  of  persons  who  possess  such 
qualities,  and  diminishing  that  of  persons  devoid  of 
them.  In  other  words,  by  selection  directed  towards 
an  ideal. 

Thus  the  administrator  might  look  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  earthly  paradise,  a  true  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  all  things  should  work  together  towards  the  well- 
being  of  the  gardeners  :  within  which  the  cosmic  process, 
the  coarse  struggle  for  existence  of  the  state  of  nature, 
should  be  abolished ;  in  which  that  state  should  be 
replaced  by  a  state  of  art ;  where  every  plant  and  every 
lower  animal  should  be  adapted  to  human  wants,  and 
would  perish  if  human  supervision  and  protection  were 
withdrawn ;  where  men  themselves  should  have  been 
selected,  with  a  view  to  their  efficiency  as  organs  for 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  a  perfected  society. 
And  this  ideal  polity  would  have  been  brought  about, 
not  by  gradually  adjusting  the  men  to  the  conditions 
around  them,  but  by  creating  artificial  conditions  for 
them ;  not  by  allowing  the  free  play  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  but  by  excluding  that  struggle ;  and  by  sub- 
stituting selection  directed  towards  the  administrator's 
ideal  for  the  selection  it  exercises. 
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VII 

But  the  Eden  would  have  its  serpent,  and  a  very 
subtle  beast  too.  Man  shares  with  the  rest  of  the 
living  world  the  mighty  instinct  of  reproduction  and 
its  consequence,  the  tendency  to  multiply  with  great 
rapidity.  The  better  the  measures  of  the  administrator 
achieved  their  object,  the  more  completely  the  destruc- 
tive agencies  of  the  state  of  nature  were  defeated,  the 
less  would  that  multiplication  be  checked. 

On  the  other  hand,  within  the  colony,  the  enforce- 
ment of  peace,  which  deprives  every  man  of  the  power 
to  take  away  the  means  of  existence  from  another, 
simply  because  he  is  the  stronger,  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle  for  existence  between  the  colonists, 
and  the  competition  for  the  commodities  of  existence, 
which  would  alone  remain,  is  no  check  upon  population. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  the  colonists  began  to  multiply,  the 
administrator  would  have  to  face  the  tendency  to  the 
reintroduction  of  the  cosmic  struggle  into  his  artificial 
fabric,  in  consequence  of  the  competition,  not  merely 
for  the  commodities,  but  for  the  means  of  existence. 
When  the  colony  reached  the  limit  of  possible  expan- 
sion, the  surplus  population  must  be  disposed  of 
somehow;  or  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  must 
recommence  and  destroy  that  peace,  which  is  the 
fundamental  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  the  state 
of  art  against  the  state  of  nature. 

Supposing  the  administrator  to  be  guided  by  purely 
scientific  considerations,  he  would,  like  the  gardener, 
meet  this  most  serious  difficulty  by  systematic  extirpa- 
tion, or  exclusion,  of  the  superfluous.  The  hopelessly 
diseased,  the  infirm  aged,  the  weak  or  deformed  in 
body  or  in  mind,  the  excess  of  infants  born,  would  be 
put  away,  as  the  gardener  pulls  up  defective  and  super- 
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fluous  plants,  or  the  breeder  destroys  undesirable  cattle. 
Only  the  strong  and  the  healthy,  carefully  matched, 
with  a  view  to  the  progeny  best  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  administrator,  would  be  permitted  to  perpetuate 
their  kind. 


VIII 

Of  the  more  thorough-going  of  the  multitudinous 
attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of  cosmic  evolution, 
or  what  are  supposed  to  be  such,  to  social  and  political 
problems,  which  have  appeared  of  late  years,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  appear  to  me  to  be  based  upon 
the  notion  that  human  society  is  competent  to  furnish, 
from  its  own  resources,  an  administrator  of  the  kind 
I  have  imagined.  The  pigeons,  in  short,  are  to  be 
their  own  Sir  John  Sebright1.  A  despotic  govern- 
ment, whether  individual  or  collective,  is  to  be  endowed 
with  the  preternatural  intelligence,  and  with  what,  I  am 
afraid,  many  will  consider  the  preternatural  ruthless- 
ness,  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  improvement  by  selection,  with  the  some- 
what drastic  thoroughness  upon  which  the  success  of 
the  method  depends.  Experience  certainly  does  not 
justify  us  in  limiting  the  ruthlessness  of  individual 
'saviours  of  society';  and,  on  the  well-known  grounds 
of  the  aphorism  which  denies  both  body  and  soul  to 
corporations,  it  seems  probable  (indeed  the  belief  is  not 
without  support  in  history)  that  a  collective  despotism, 
a  mob  got  to  believe  in  its  own  divine  right  by 
demagogic  missionaries,  would  be  capable  of  more 
thorough  work  in  this  direction  than  any  single  tyrant, 


1  Not  that  the  conception  of  such  a  society  is  necessarily  based 
upon  the  idea  of  evolution.  The  Platonic  state  testifies  to  the 
contrary. 
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puffed  up  with  the  same  illusion,  has  ever  achieved. 
But  intelligence  is  another  affair.  The  fact  that 
'saviours  of  society'  take  to  that  trade  is  evidence 
enough  that  they  have  none  to  spare.  And  such  as 
they  possess  is  generally  sold  to  the  capitalists  of 
physical  force  on  whose  resources  they  depend.  How- 
ever, I  doubt  whether  even  the  keenest  judge  of 
character,  if  he  had  before  him  a  hundred  boys  and 
girls  under  fourteen,  could  pick  out,  with  the  least 
chance  of  success,  those  who  should  be  kept,  as  certain 
to  be  serviceable  members  of  the  polity,  and  those  who 
should  be  chloroformed,  as  equally  sure  to  be  stupid, 
idle,  or  vicious.  The  'points'  of  a  good  or  of  a  bad 
citizen  are  really  far  harder  to  discern  than  those  of 
a  puppy  or  a  short-horn  calf;  many  do  not  show  them- 
selves before  the  practical  difficulties  of  life  stimulate 
manhood  to  full  exertion.  And  by  that  time  the  mis- 
chief is  done.  The  evil  stock,  if  it  be  one,  has  had  time 
to  multiply,  and  selection  is  nullified. 


IX 

I  have  other  reasons  for  fearing  that  this  logical 
ideal  of  evolutionary  regimentation — this  pigeon-fanciers' 
polity — is  unattainable.  In  the  absence  of  any  such 
a  severely  scientific  administrator  as  we  have  been 
dreaming  of,  human  society  is  kept  together  by  bonds 
of  such  a  singular  character,  that  the  attempt  to  perfect 
society  after  his  fashion  would  run  serious  risk  of 
loosening  them. 

Social  organization  is  not  peculiar  to  men.  Other 
societies,  such  as  those  constituted  by  bees  and  ants, 
have  also  arisen  out  of  the  advantage  of  co-operation 
in  the  struggle  for  existence ;  and  their  resemblances 
to,  and  their  differences  from,  human  society  are  alike 
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instructive.  The  society  formed  by  the  hive  bee  fulfils 
the  ideal  of  the  communistic  aphorism  '  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  needs,  from  each  according  to  his  capacity.' 
Within  it,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  strictly  limited. 
Queen,  drones,  and  workers  have  each  their  allotted 
sufficiency  of  food ;  each  performs  the  function  assigned 
to  it  in  the  economy  of  the  hive,  and  all  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  whole  co-operative  society  in  its 
competition  with  rival  collectors  of  nectar  and  pollen 
and  with  other  enemies,  in  the  state  of  nature  without. 
In  the  same  sense  as  the  garden,  or  the  colony,  is 
a  work  of  human  art,  the  bee  polity  is  a  work  of 
apiarian  art,  brought  about  by  the  cosmic  process, 
working  through  the  organization  of  the  hymenop- 
terous  type. 

Now  this  society  is  the  direct  product  of  an  organic 
necessity,  impelling  every  member  of  it  to  a  course  of 
action  which  tends  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  Each 
bee  has  its  duty  and  none  has  any  rights.  Whether 
bees  are  susceptible  of  feeling  and  capable  of  thought 
is  a  question  which  cannot  be  dogmatically  answered. 
As  a  pious  opinion,  I  am  disposed  to  deny  them  more 
than  the  merest  rudiments  of  consciousness1.  But  it 
is  curious  to  reflect  that  a  thoughtful  drone  (workers 
and  queens  would  have  no  leisure  for  speculation)  with 
a  turn  for  ethical  philosophy,  must  needs  profess  him- 
self an  intuitive  moralist  of  the  purest  water.  He 
would  point  out,  with  perfect  justice,  that  the  devotion 
of  the  workers  to  a  life  of  ceaseless  toil  for  a  mere 
subsistence  wage,  cannot  be  accounted  for  either  by 
enlightened  selfishness,  or  by  any  other  sort  of  utili- 
tarian motives  ;  since  these  bees  begin  to  work,  without 
experience  or  reflection,  as  they  emerge  from  the  cell 


1  Collected  Essays,  vol.  i.  '  Animal  Automatism ' ;    vol  v.  '  Pro- 
logue,' pp.  45  et  seq. 
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in  which  they  are  hatched.  Plainly,  an  eternal  and 
immutable  principle,  innate  in  each  bee,  can  alone 
account  for  the  phenomena.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
biologist,  who  traces  out  all  the  extant  stages  of  grada- 
tion between  solitary  and  hive  bees,  as  clearly  sees 
in  the  latter,  simply  the  perfection  of  an  automatic 
mechanism,  hammered  out  by  the  blows  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  upon  the  progeny  of  the  former,  during 
long  ages  of  constant  variation. 


X 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  at  its  origin,  human 
society  was  as  much  a  product  of  organic  necessity  as 
that  of  the  bees1.  The  human  family,  to  begin  with, 
rested  upon  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  those  which 
gave  rise  to  similar  associations  among  animals  lower  in 
the  scale.  Further,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  every  increase 
in  the  duration  of  the  family  ties,  with  the  resulting  co- 
operation of  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  descendants 
for  protection  and  defence,  would  give  the  families  in 
which  such  modification  took  place  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  others.  And,  as  in  the  hive,  the  progressive 
limitation  of  the  struggle  for  existence  between  the 
members  of  the  family  would  involve  increasing  effici- 
ency as  regards  outside  competition. 

But  there  is  this  vast  and  fundamental  difference 
between  bee  society  and  human  society.  In  the  former, 
the  members  of  the  society  are  each  organically  pre- 
destined to  the  performance  of  one  particular  class  of 
functions  only.  If  they  were  endowed  with  desires, 
each  could  desire  to  perform  none  but  those  offices  for 
which  its  organization  specially  fits  it ;  and  which,  in 


1  Collected  Essays,  vol.  v.  Prologue,  pp.  50  54. 
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view  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  it  is  proper  it  should  do. 
So  long  as  a  new  queen  does  not  make  her  appearance, 
rivalries  and  competition  are  absent  from  the  bee  polity. 

Among  mankind,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  such 
predestination  to  a  sharply  defined  place  in  the  social 
organism.  However  much  men  may  differ  in  the  quality 
of  their  intellects,  the  intensity  of  their  passions,  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  sensations,  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  is 
fitted  by  his  organization  to  be  an  agricultural  labourer 
and  nothing  else,  and  another  to  be  a  landowner  and 
nothing  else.  Moreover,  with  all  their  enormous  differ- 
ences in  natural  endowment,  men  agree  in  one  thing, 
and  that  is  their  innate  desire  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
to  escape  the  pains  of  life ;  and,  in  short,  to  do  nothing 
but  that  which  it  pleases  them  to  do,  without  the  least 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  society  into  which  they 
are  born.  That  is  their  inheritance  (the  reality  at  the 
bottom  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin)  from  the  long 
series  of  ancestors,  human  and  semi-human  and  brutal, 
in  whom  the  strength  of  this  innate  tendency  to  self- 
assertion  was  the  condition  of  victory  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  That  is  the  reason  of  the  aviditas  vitae  l 
—the  insatiable  hunger  for  enjoyment — of  all  mankind, 
which  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  success  in  the 
war  with  the  state  of  nature  outside ;  and  yet  the  sure 
agent  of  the  destruction  of  society  if  allowed  free  play 
within. 

The  check  upon  this  free  play  of  self-assertion,  or 
natural  liberty,  which  is  the  necessary  condition  for  the 
origin  of  human  society,  is  the  product  of  organic 
necessities  of  a  different  kind  from  those  upon  which 
the  constitution  of  the  hive  depends.  One  of  these  is 
the  mutual  affection  of  parent  and  offspring,  intensified 


1  See  Note  VII. 
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by  the  long  infancy  of  the  human  species.  But  the 
most  important  is  the  tendency,  so  strongly  developed 
in  man,  to  reproduce  in  himself  actions  and  feelings 
similar  to,  or  correlated  with,  those  of  other  men.  Man 
is  the  most  consummate  of  all  mimics  in  the  animal 
world ;  none  but  himself  can  draw  or  model ;  none 
comes  near  him  in  the  scope,  variety,  and  exactness 
of  vocal  imitation ;  none  is  such  a  master  of  gesture ; 
while  he  seems  to  be  impelled  thus  to  imitate  for  the 
pure  pleasure  of  it.  And  there  is  no  such  another 
emotional  chameleon.  By  a  purely  reflex  operation  of 
the  mind,  we  take  the  hue  of  passion  of  those  who  are 
about  us,  or,  it  may  be,  the  complementary  colour.  It 
is  not  by  any  conscious  '  putting  one's  self  in  the  place ' 
of  a  joyful  or  a  suffering  person  that  the  state  of  mind 
we  call  sympathy  usually  arises 1 ;  indeed,  it  is  often 
contrary  to  one's  sense  of  right,  and  in  spite  of  one's 
will,  that  'fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,'  or 
the  reverse.  However  complete  may  be  the  indifference 
to  public  opinion,  in  a  cool,  intellectual  view,  of  the 
traditional  sage,  it  has  not  yet  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
with  any  actual  sage  who  took  its  hostile  manifestations 
with  entire  equanimity.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  the  philo- 
sopher lives,  or  ever  has  lived,  who  could  know  himself 
to  be  heartily  despised  by  a  street  boy  without  some 
irritation.  And,  though  one  cannot  justify  Haman  for 
wishing  to  hang  Mordecai  on  such  a  very  high  gibbet, 
yet,  really,  the  conciousness  of  the  Vizier  of  Ahasuerus, 


1  Adam  Smith  makes  the  pithy  observation  that  the  man  who 
sympathises  with  a  woman  in  childbed,  cannot  be  said  to  put  him- 
self in  her  place.  (The  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  VII. 
sec.  iii.  chap,  i.)  Perhaps  there  is  more  humour  than  force  in 
the  example ;  and,  in  spite  of  this  and  other  observations  of  the 
same  tenor,  I  think  that  the  one  defect  of  the  remarkable  work  in 
which  it  occurs  is  that  it  lays  too  much  stress  on  conscious  sub- 
stitution, too  little  on  purely  reflex  sympathy. 
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as  he  went  in  and  out  of  the  gate,  that  this  obscure  Jew 
had  no  respect  for  him,  must  have  been  very  annoying1. 

It  is  needful  only  to  look  around  us,  to  see  that  the 
greatest  restrainer  of  the  anti-social  tendencies  of  men 
is  fear,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  the  opinion  of  their  fellows. 
The  conventions  of  honour  bind  men  who  break  legal, 
moral,  and  religious  bonds ;  and,  while  people  endure 
the  extremity  of  physical  pain  rather  than  part  with  life, 
shame  drives  the  weakest  to  suicide. 

Every  forward  step  of  social  progress  brings  men  into 
closer  relations  with  their  fellows,  and  increases  the 
importance  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  derived  from 
sympathy.  We  judge  the  acts  of  others  by  our  own 
sympathies,  and  we  judge  our  own  acts  by  the  sym- 
pathies of  others,  every  day  and  all  day  long,  from 
childhood  upwards,  until  associations,  as  indissoluble 
as  those  of  language,  are  formed  between  certain  acts 
and  the  feelings  of  approbation  and  disapprobation.  It 
becomes  impossible  to  imagine  some  acts  without  dis- 
approbation, or  others  without  approbation  of  the  actor, 
whether  he  be  one's  self,  or  any  one  else.  We  come  to 
think  in  the  acquired  dialect  of  morals.  An  artificial 
personality,  the  'man  within,'  as  Adam  Smith2  calls 
conscience,  is  built  up  beside  the  natural  personality. 
He  is  the  watchman  of  society,  charged  to  restrain  the 
anti-social  tendencies  of  the  natural  man  within  the 
limits  required  by  social  welfare. 


1  Esther  v.  9-13.  ' .  .  .  but  when  Haman  saw  Mordecai  in  the 
king's  gate,  that  he  stood  not  up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full 
of  indignation  against  Mordecai.  .  .  .  And  Haman  told  them  of  the 
glory  of  his  riches.  .  .  .  and  all  the  things  wherein  the  king  had 
promoted  him.  .  .  .  Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I 
see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  king's  gate.'    What  a  shrewd 
exposure  of  human  weakness  it  is  ! 

2  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  III.  chap.  3.     'On  the 
Influence  and  Authority  of  Conscience.' 
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XI 

I  have  termed  this  evolution  of  the  feelings  out  of 
which  the  primitive  bonds  of  human  society  are  so 
largely  forged,  into  the  organized  and  personified  sym- 
pathy we  call  conscience,  the  ethical  process1.  So  far 
as  it  tends  to  make  any  human  society  more  efficient  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  state  of  nature,  or 
with  other  societies,  it  works  in  harmonious  contrast 
with  the  cosmic  process.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that,  since  law  and  morals  are  restraints  upon  the 
struggle  for  existence  between  men  in  society,  the 
ethical  process  is  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the 
cosmic  process,  and  tends  to  the  suppression  of  the 
qualities  best  fitted  for  success  in  that  struggle2. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  just  as  the  self- 
assertion,  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  society 
against  the  state  of  nature,  will  destroy  that  society  if 
it  is  allowed  free  operation  within ;  so  the  self-restraint, 
the  essence  of  the  ethical  process,  which  is  no  less 
an  essential  condition  of  the  existence  of  every  polity, 
may,  by  excess,  become  ruinous  to  it. 

Moralists  of  all  ages  and  of  all  faiths,  attending  only 
to  the  relations  of  men  towards  one  another  in  an  ideal 
society,  have  agreed  upon  the  '  golden  rule,'  '  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by.'  In  other  words,  let  sympathy  be 
your  guide;  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  man  towards 
whom  your  action  is  directed  ;  and  do  to  him  what  you 


1  Worked  out,  in  its  essential  features,  chiefly  by  Hartley  and 
Adam  Smith,  long  before  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  was 
thought  of.    See  Note  below,  p.  89. 

2  See  the  essay  'On  the  Struggle  for  Existence  in  Human 
Society,'  Collected  Essays,  vol.  ix. ;  and  vol.  i.  p.  276,  for  Kant's 
recognition  of  these  facts. 
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would  like  to  have  done  to  yourself  under  the  circum- 
stances. However  much  one  may  admire  the  generosity 
of  such  a  rule  of  conduct ;  however  confident  one  may 
be  that  average  men  may  be  thoroughly  depended  upon 
not  to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  logical  consequences ;  it  is 
nevertheless  desirable  to  recognize  the  fact  that  these 
consequences  are  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
civil  state,  under  any  circumstances  of  this  world  which 
have  obtained,  or,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  are  likely  to 
come  to  pass. 

For  I  imagine  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great 
desire  of  every  wrongdoer  is  to  escape  from  the  painful 
consequences  of  his  actions.  If  I  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  the  man  who  has  robbed  me,  I  find  that  I  am 
possessed  by  an  exceeding  desire  not  to  be  fined  or 
imprisoned ;  if  in  that  of  the  man  who  has  smitten  me 
on  one  cheek,  I  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  absence 
of  any  worse  result  than  the  turning  of  the  other  cheek 
for  like  treatment.  Strictly  observed,  the  '  golden  rule ' 
involves  the  negation  of  law  by  the  refusal  to  put  it  in 
motion  against  law-breakers ;  and,  as  regards  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  a  polity,  it  is  the  refusal  to  continue 
the  struggle  for  existence.  It  can  be  obeyed,  even 
partially,  only  under  the  protection  of  a  society  which 
repudiates  it.  Without  such  shelter,  the  followers  of 
the  '  golden  rule '  may  indulge  in  hopes  of  heaven,  but 
they  must  reckon  with  the  certainty  that  other  people 
will  be  masters  of  the  earth. 

What  would  become  of  the  garden  if  the  gardener 
treated  all  the  weeds  and  slugs  and  birds  and  tres- 
passers as  he  would  like  to  be  treated,  if  he  were  in 
their  place? 
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XII 

Under  the  preceding  heads,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
represent  in  broad,  but  I  hope  faithful,  outlines  the 
essential  features  of  the  state  of  nature  and  of  that 
cosmic  process  of  which  it  is  the  outcome,  so  far  as 
was  needful  for  my  argument;  I  have  contrasted  with 
the  state  of  nature  the  state  of  art,  produced  by  human 
intelligence  and  energy,  as  it  is  exemplified  by  a  garden ; 
and  I  have  shown  that  the  state  of  art,  here  and  else- 
where, can  be  maintained  only  by  the  constant  counter- 
action of  the  hostile  influences  of  the  state  of  nature. 
Further,  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  'horticultural 
process'  which  thus  sets  itself  against  the  'cosmic 
process '  is  opposed  to  the  latter  in  principle,  in  so  far 
as  it  tends  to  arrest  the  struggle  for  existence,  by 
restraining  the  multiplication  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  that  struggle,  and  by  creating  artificial  con- 
ditions of  life,  better  adapted  to  the  cultivated  plants 
than  are  the  conditions  of  the  state  of  nature.  And  I 
have  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that,  though  the  progressive 
modification,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  in  the  state  of  nature,  is  at  an  end,  such 
modification  may  still  be  effected  by  that  selection,  in 
view  of  an  ideal  of  usefulness,  or  of  pleasantness,  to 
man,  of  which  the  state  of  nature  knows  nothing. 

I  have  proceeded  to  show  that  a  colony,  set  down  in 
a  country  in  the  state  of  nature,  presents  close  analogies 
with  a  garden;  and  I  have  indicated  the  course  of  action 
which  an  administrator,  able  and  willing  to  carry  out 
horticultural  principles,  would  adopt,  in  order  to  secure 
the  success  of  such  a  newly  formed  polity,  supposing  it 
to  be  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  In  the  contrary 
case,  I  have  shown  that  difficulties  must  arise ;  that  the 
unlimited  increase  of  the  population  over  a  limited  area 
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must,  sooner  or  later,  reintroduce  into  the  colony  that 
struggle  for  the  means  of  existence  between  the 
colonists,  which  it  was  the  primary  object  of  the 
administrator  to  exclude,  insomuch  as  it  is  fatal  to 
the  mutual  peace  which  is  the  prime  condition  of  the 
union  of  men  in  society. 

I  have  briefly  described  the  nature  of  the  only  radical 
cure,  known  to  me,  for  the  disease  which  would  thus 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  colony;  and,  however 
regretfully,  I  have  been  obliged  to  admit  that  this 
rigorously  scientific  method  of  applying  the  principles 
of  evolution  to  human  society  hardly  comes  within  the 
region  of  practical  politics ;  not  for  want  of  will  on  the 
part  of  a  great  many  people;  but  because,  for  one 
reason,  there  is  no  hope  that  mere  human  beings  will 
ever  possess  enough  intelligence  to  select  the  fittest. 
And  I  have  adduced  other  grounds  for  arriving  at  the 
same  conclusion. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  human  society  took  its  rise  in 
the  organic  necessities  expressed  by  imitation  and  by 
the  sympathetic  emotions;  and  that,  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  with  the  state  of  nature  and  with  other 
societies,  as  part  of  it,  those  in  which  men  were  thus 
led  to  close  co-operation  had  a  great  advantage  *.  But, 
since  each  man  retained  more  or  less  of  the  faculties 
common  to  all  the  rest,  and  especially  a  full  share  of  the 
desire  for  unlimited  self-gratification,  the  struggle  for 
existence  within  society  could  only  be  gradually  elimin- 
ated. So  long  as  any  of  it  remained,  society  continued 
to  be  an  imperfect  instrument  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence and,  consequently,  was  improvable  by  the  selective 
influence  of  that  struggle.  Other  things  being  alike,  the 
tribe  of  savages  in  which  order  was  best  maintained ;  in 


1  Collected  Essays,  vol.  v.  Prologue,  p.  52. 
F 
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which  there  was  most  security  within  the  tribe  and  the 
most  loyal  mutual  support  outside  it,  would  be  the 
survivers. 

I  have  termed  this  gradual  strengthening  of  the  social 
bond,  which,  though  it  arrests  the  struggle  for  existence 
inside  society,  up  to  a  certain  point  improves  the  chances 
of  society,  as  a  corporate  whole,  in  the  cosmic  struggle 
— the  ethical  process.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  when  the  ethical  process  has  advanced  so  far  as 
to  secure  every  member  of  the  society  in  the  possession 
of  the  means  of  existence,  the  struggle  for  existence,  as 
between  man  and  man,  within  that  society  is,  ipso  facto, 
at  an  end.  And,  as  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  highly 
civilized  societies  have  substantially  reached  this  posi- 
tion, it  follows  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
struggle  for  existence  can  play  no  important  part  within 
them l.  In  other  words,  the  kind  of  evolution  which  is 
brought  about  in  the  state  of  nature  cannot  take  place. 

I  have  further  shown  cause  for  the  belief  that  direct 
selection,  after  the  fashion  of  the  horticulturist  and  the 
breeder,  neither  has  played,  nor  can  play,  any  important 
part  in  the  evolution  of  society;  apart  from  other  reasons, 
because  I  do  not  see  how  such  selection  could  be 
practised  without  a  serious  weakening,  it  may  be  the 
destruction,  of  the  bonds  which  hold  society  together. 
It  strikes  me  that  men  who  are  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate the  active  or  passive  extirpation  of  the  weak,  the 
unfortunate,  and  the  superfluous;  who  justify  that 
conduct  on  the  ground  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  the 
cosmic  process,  and  is  the  only  way  of  ensuring  the 


1  Whether  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  state  of  nature  and 
with  other  societies,  so  far  as  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  state 
of  nature  with  it,  exerts  a  selective  influence  upon  modern  society, 
and  in  what  direction,  are  questions  not  easy  to  answer.  The 
problem  of  the  effect  of  military  and  industrial  warfare  upon  those 
who  wage  it  is  very  complicated. 
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progress  of  the  race ;  who,  if  they  are  consistent,  must 
rank  medicine  among  the  black  arts  and  count  the 
physician  a  mischievous  preserver  of  the  unfit;  on 
whose  matrimonial  undertakings  the  principles  of  the 
stud  have  the  chief  influence;  whose  whole  lives, 
therefore,  are  an  education  in  the  noble  art  of  sup- 
pressing natural  affection  and  sympathy,  are  not  likely 
to  have  any  large  stock  of  these  commodities  left.  But, 
without  them,  there  is  no  conscience,  nor  any  restraint 
on  the  conduct  of  men,  except  the  calculation  of  self- 
interest,  the  balancing  of  certain  present  gratifications 
against  doubtful  future  pains;  and  experience  tells  us 
how  much  that  is  worth.  Every  day,  we  see  firm 
believers  in  the  hell  of  the  theologians  commit  acts 
by  which,  as  they  believe  when  cool,  they  risk  eternal 
punishment;  while  they  hold  back  from  those  which 
are  opposed  to  the  sympathies  of  their  associates. 


XIII 

That  progressive  modification  of  civilization  which 
passes  by  the  name  of  the  '  evolution  of  society,'  is,  in 
fact,  a  process  of  an  essentially  different  character,  both 
from  that  which  brings  about  the  evolution  of  species, 
in  the  state  of  nature,  and  from  that  which  gives  rise  to 
the  evolution  of  varieties,  in  the  state  of  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vast  changes  have  taken 
place  in  English  civilization  since  the  reign  of  the 
Tudors.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  a  particle  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  this  evolutionary  process 
has  been  accompanied  by  any  modification  of  the 
physical,  or  the  mental,  characters  of  the  men  who 
have  been  the  subjects  of  it.  I  have  not  met  with  any 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  average  Englishmen  of 
to-day  are  sensibly  different  from  those  that  Shakspere 

F  2 
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knew  and  drew.  We  look  into  his  magic  mirror  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  behold,  nowise  darkly,  the  pre- 
sentment of  ourselves. 

During  these  three  centuries,  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  to  that  of  Victoria,  the  struggle  for  existence 
between  man  and  man  has  been  so  largely  restrained 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  population  (except  for  one 
or  two  short  intervals  of  civil  war),  that  it  can  have  had 
little,  or  no,  selective  operation.  As  to  anything  com- 
parable to  direct  selection,  it  has  been  practised  on 
so  small  a  scale  that  it  may  also  be  neglected.  The 
criminal  law,  in  so  far  as  by  putting  to  death,  or  by 
subjecting  to  long  periods  of  imprisonment,  those  who 
infringe  its  provisions,  it  prevents  the  propagation  of 
hereditary  criminal  tendencies ;  and  the  poor-law,  in  so 
far  as  it  separates  married  couples,  whose  destitution 
arises  from  hereditary  defects  of  character,  are  doubt- 
less selective  agents  operating  in  favour  of  the  non- 
criminal  and  the  more  effective  members  of  society. 
But  the  proportion  of  the  population  which  they 
influence  is  very  small ;  and,  generally,  the  hereditary 
criminal  and  the  hereditary  pauper  have  propagated 
their  kind  before  the  law  affects  them.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  crime  and  pauperism  have  nothing 
to  do  with  heredity;  but  are  the  consequence,  partly, 
of  circumstances  and,  partly,  of  the  possession  of 
qualities,  which,  under  different  conditions  of  life, 
might  have  excited  esteem  and  even  admiration.  It 
was  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world  who,  in  discussing 
sewage  problems,  remarked  that  dirt  is  riches  in  the 
wrong  place ;  and  that  sound  aphorism  has  moral  appli- 
cations. The  benevolence  and  open-handed  generosity 
which  adorn  a  rich  man,  may  make  a  pauper  of  a  poor 
one ;  the  energy  and  courage  to  which  the  successful 
soldier  owes  his  rise,  the  cool  and  daring  subtlety  to 
which  the  great  financier  owes  his  fortune,  may  very 
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easily,  under  unfavourable  conditions,  lead  their  posses- 
sors to  the  gallows,  or  to  the  hulks.  Moreover,  it  is 
fairly  probable  that  the  children  of  a  '  failure '  will  re- 
ceive from  their  other  parent  just  that  little  modification 
of  character  which  makes  all  the  difference.  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  people,  who  talk  so  freely  about 
extirpating  the  unfit,  ever  dispassionately  consider 
their  own  history.  Surely,  one  must  be  very  'fit,' 
indeed,  not  to  know  of  an  occasion,  or  perhaps  two, 
in  one's  life,  when  it  would  have  been  only  too  easy  to 
qualify  for  a  place  among  the  '  unfit.' 

In  my  belief  the  innate  qualities,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  of  our  nation  have  remained  substantially  the 
same  for  the  last  four  or  five  centuries.  If  the  struggle 
for  existence  has  affected  us  to  any  serious  extent  (and 
I  doubt  it)  it  has  been,  indirectly,  through  our  military 
and  industrial  wars  with  other  nations, 

XIV 

What  is  often  called  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
society  (I  plead  guilty  to  having  used  the  term  too  loosely 
myself),  is  a  contest,  not  for  the  means  of  existence,  but 
for  the  means  of  enjoyment.  Those  who  occupy  the 
first  places  in  this  practical  competitive  examination  are 
the  rich  and  the  influential ;  those  who  fail,  more  or  less, 
occupy  the  lower  places,  down  to  the  squalid  obscurity 
of  the  pauper  and  the  criminal.  Upon  the  most  liberal 
estimate,  I  suppose  the  former  group  will  not  amount 
to  2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  I  doubt  if  the  latter 
exceeds  another  2  per  cent. ;  but  let  it  be  supposed, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  as  great  as  5  per 
cent1. 


1  Those  who  read  the  last  Essay  in  Collected  Essays,  vol.  ix.,  will 
not  accuse  me  of  wishing  to  attenuate  the  evil  of  the  existence  of 
this  group,  whether  great  or  small. 
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As  it  is  only  in  the  latter  group  that  anything  com- 
parable to  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  state  of 
nature  can  take  place ;  as  it  is  only  among  this 
twentieth  of  the  whole  people  that  numerous  men, 
women,  and  children  die  of  rapid  or  slow  starvation, 
or  of  the  diseases  incidental  to  permanently  bad  con- 
ditions of  life  ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
multiplication  before  they  are  killed  off,  while,  in  spite 
of  greater  infant  mortality,  they  increase  faster  than  the 
rich;  it  seems  clear  that  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
this  class  can  have  no  appreciable  selective  influence 
upon  the  other  95  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

What  sort  of  a  sheep  breeder  would  he  be  who  should 
content  himself  with  picking  out  the  worst  fifty  out  of  a 
thousand,  leaving  them  on  a  barren  common  till  the 
weakest  starved,  and  then  letting  the  survivors  go  back 
to  mix  with  the  rest  ?  And  the  parallel  is  too  favour- 
able; since  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  actual  poor 
and  the  convicted  criminals  are  neither  the  weakest  nor 
the  worst. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  means  of  enjoyment,  the 
qualities  which  ensure  success  are  energy,  industry, 
intellectual  capacity,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and,  at  least 
as  much  sympathy  as  is  necessary  to  make  a  man 
understand  the  feelings  of  his  fellows.  Were  there 
none  of  those  artificial  arrangements  by  which  fools 
and  knaves  are  kept  at  the  top  of  society  instead  of 
sinking  to  their  natural  place  at  the  bottom1,  the 
struggle  for  the  means  of  enjoyment  would  ensure  a 
constant  circulation  of  the  human  units  of  the  social 
compound,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  and  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  The  survivors  of  the  contest,  those 


1  I  have  elsewhere  lamented  the  absence  from  society  of  a 
machinery  for  faciliating  the  descent  of  incapacity.  'Adminis- 
trative Nihilism.'  Collected  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 
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who  continued  to  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  polity, 
would  not  be  those  'fittest'  who  got  to  the  very  top, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  moderately  '  fit,'  whose 
numbers  and  superior  propagative  power,  enable  them 
always  to  swamp  the  exceptionally  endowed  minority. 

I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that,  whether 
we  consider  the  internal  or  the  external  interests  of 
society,  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  endowed  with  the  largest  share  of 
energy,  of  industry,  of  intellectual  capacity,  of  tenacity 
of  purpose,  while  they  are  not  devoid  of  sympathetic 
humanity ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  struggle  for  the  means 
of  enjoyment  tends  to  place  such  men  in  possession  of 
wealth  and  influence,  it  is  a  process  which  tends  to  the 
good  of  society.  But  the  process,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  no  real  resemblance  to  that  which  adapts  living 
beings  to  current  conditions  in  the  state  of  nature ;  nor 
any  to  the  artificial  selection  of  the  horticulturist. 


XV 

To  return,  once  more,  to  the  parallel  of  horticulture. 
In  the  modern  world,  the  gardening  of  men  by  them- 
selves is  practically  restricted  to  the  performance,  not 
of  selection,  but  of  that  other  function  of  the  gardener, 
the  creation  of  conditions  more  favourable  than  those 
of  the  state  of  nature ;  to  the  end  of  facilitating  the  free 
expansion  of  the  innate  faculties  of  the  citizen,  so  far  as 
it  is  consistent  with  the  general  good.  And  the  business 
of  the  moral  and  political  philosopher  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  ascertainment,  by  the  same  method  of  observation, 
experiment,  and  ratiocination,  as  is  practised  in  other 
kinds  of  scientific  work,  of  the  course  of  conduct  which 
will  best  conduce  to  that  end. 

But,  supposing  this  course  of  conduct  to  be  scientific 
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ally  determined  and  carefully  followed  out,  it  cannot  put 
an  end  to  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  state  of  nature ; 
and  it  will  not  so  much  as  tend,  in  any  way,  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  man  to  that  state.  Even  should  the  whole  human 
race  be  absorbed  in  one  vast  polity,  within  which  '  abso- 
lute political  justice'  reigns,  the  struggle  for  existence 
with  the  state  of  nature  outside  it,  and  the  tendency  to 
the  return  of  the  struggle  within,  in  consequence  of 
over-multiplication,  will  remain ;  and,  unless  men's  in- 
heritance from  the  ancestors  who  fought  a  good  fight  in 
the  state  of  nature,  their  dose  of  original  sin,  is  rooted 
out  by  some  method  at  present  unrevealed,  at  any  rate 
to  disbelievers  in  supernaturalism,  every  child  born  into 
the  world  will  still  bring  with  him  the  instinct  of  un- 
limited self-assertion.  He  will  have  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  self-restraint  and  renunciation.  But  the  practise  of 
self-restraint  and  renunciation  is  not  happiness,  though 
it  may  be  something  much  better. 

That  man,  as  a  '  political  animal,'  is  susceptible  of  a 
vast  amount  of  improvement,  by  education,  by  instruc- 
tion, and  by  the  application  of  his  intelligence  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  conditions  of  life  to  his  higher  needs, 
I  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt.  But,  so  long  as  he 
remains  liable  to  error,  intellectual  or  moral ;  so  long  as 
he  is  compelled  to  be  perpetually  on  guard  against  the 
cosmic  forces,  whose  ends  are  not  his  ends,  without  and 
within  himself;  so  long  as  he  is  haunted  by  inexpugn- 
able memories  and  hopeless  aspirations ;  so  long  as  the 
recognition  of  his  intellectual  limitations  forces  him  to 
acknowledge  his  incapacity  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
existence ;  the  prospect  of  attaining  untroubled  happi- 
ness, or  of  a  state  which  can,  even  remotely,  deserve 
the  title  of  perfection,  appears  to  me  to  be  as  misleading 
an  illusion  as  ever  was  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  poor 
humanity.  And  there  have  been  many  of  them. 

That  which  lies  before  the  human  race  is  a  constant 
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struggle  to  maintain  and  improve,  in  opposition  to  the 
State  of  Nature,  the  State  of  Art  of  an  organized  polity ; 
in  which,  and  by  which,  man  may  develop  a  worthy 
civilization,  capable  of  maintaining  and  constantly 
improving  itself,  until  the  evolution  of  our  globe  shall 
have  entered  so  far  upon  its  downward  course  that  the 
cosmic  process  resumes  its  sway;  and,  once  more,  the 
State  of  Nature  prevails  over  the  surface  of  our  planet. 


Note  (see  p.  78). — It  seems  the  fashion  nowadays  to  ignore 
Hartley ;  though,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  he  not  only  laid  the 
foundations  but  built  up  much  of  the  superstructure  of  a  true 
theory  of  the  Evolution  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  He 
speaks  of  what  I  have  termed  the  ethical  process  as  '  our  Progress 
from  Self-interest  to  Self-annihilation.'  Observations  on  Man 
(1749),  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 
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Soleo  enim  et  in  aliena  castra  transire,  non  tanquam  transfuga 
sed  tanquam  explorator.  (L.  ANNAEI  SENECAE,  Epist.  II.  4.) 

THERE  is  a  delightful  child's  story,  known  by  the 
title  of  'Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk/  with  which  my  con- 
temporaries who  are  present  will  be  familiar.  But  so 
many  of  our  grave  and  reverend  juniors  have  been 
brought  up  on  severer  intellectual  diet,  and,  perhaps, 
have  become  acquainted  with  fairyland  only  through 
primers  of  comparative  mythology,  that  it  may  be 
needful  to  give  an  outline  of  the  tale.  It  is  a  legend 
of  a  bean-plant,  which  grows  and  grows  until  it  reaches 
the  high  heavens  and  there  spreads  out  into  a  vast 
canopy  of  foliage.  The  hero,  being  moved  to  climb 
the  stalk,  discovers  that  the  leafy  expanse  supports  a 
world  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  that  below, 
but  yet  strangely  new;  and  his  adventures  there,  on 
which  I  may  not  dwell,  must  have  completely  changed 
his  views  of  the  nature  of  things;  though  the  story, 
not  having  been  composed  by,  or  for,  philosophers, 
has  nothing  to  say  about  views. 

My  present  enterprise  has  a  certain  analogy  to  that 
of  the  daring  adventurer.  I  beg  you  to  accompany 
me  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  world  which,  to  many,  is 
probably  strange,  by  the  help  of  a  bean.  It  is,  as 
you  know,  a  simple,  inert-looking  thing.  Yet,  if  planted 
under  proper  conditions,  of  which  sufficient  warmth  is 
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one  of  the  most  important,  it  manifests  active  powers 
of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  A  small  green  seedling 
emerges,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  rapidly 
increases  in  size  and,  at  the  same  time,  undergoes  a 
series  of  metamorphoses  which  do  not  excite  our 
wonder  as  much  as  those  which  meet  us  in  legendary 
history,  merely  because  they  are  to  be  seen  every  day 
and  all  day  long. 

By  insensible  steps,  the  plant  builds  itself  up  into  a 
large  and  various  fabric  of  root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruit,  every  one  moulded  within  and  without  in 
accordance  with  an  extremely  complex  but,  at  the 
same  time,  minutely  defined  pattern.  In  each  of  these 
complicated  structures,  as  in  their  smallest  constitu- 
ents, there  is  an  immanent  energy  which,  in  harmony 
with  that  resident  in  all  the  others,  incessantly  works 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  and  efficient 
performance  of  the  part  which  it  has  to  play  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  But  no  sooner  has  the  edifice, 
reared  with  such  exact  elaboration,  attained  com- 
pleteness, than  it  begins  to  crumble.  By  degrees, 
the  plant  withers  and  disappears  from  view,  leaving 
behind  more  or  fewer  apparently  inert  and  simple 
bodies,  just  like  the  bean  from  which  it  sprang;  and, 
like  it,  endowed  with  the  potentiality  of  giving  rise 
to  a  similar  cycle  of  manifestations. 

Neither  the  poetic  nor  the  scientific  imagination  is 
put  to  much  strain  in  the  search  after  analogies  with 
this  process  of  going  forth  and,  as  it  were,  returning 
to  the  starting-point.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  a  slung  stone,  or  to  the  course  of  an 
arrow  along  its  trajectory.  Or  we  may  say  that  the 
living  energy  takes  first  an  upward  and  then  a  down- 
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ward  road.  Or  it  may  seem  preferable  to  compare 
the  expansion  of  the  germ  into  the  full-grown  plant, 
to  the  unfolding  of  a  fan,  or  to  the  rolling  forth  and 
widening  of  a  stream ;  and  thus  arrive  at  the  concep- 
tion of  'development,'  or  'evolution.'  Here,  as  else- 
where, names  are  'noise  and  smoke';  the  important 
point  is  to  have  a  clear  and  adequate  conception  of 
the  fact  signified  by  a  name.  And,  in  this  case,  the 
fact  is  the  Sisyphaean  process,  in  the  course  of  which, 
the  living  and  growing  plant  passes  from  the  relative 
simplicity  and  latent  potentiality  of  the  seed  to  the  full 
epiphany  of  a  highly  differentiated  type,  thence  to  fall 
back  to  simplicity  and  potentiality. 

The  value  of  a  strong  intellectual  grasp  of  the  nature 
of  this  process  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  what  is 
true  of  the  bean  is  true  of  living  things  in  general. 
From  very  low  forms  up  to  the  highest — in  the 
animal  no  less  than  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — the 
process  of  life  presents  the  same  appearance  (*)  of 
cyclical  evolution.  Nay,  we  have  but  to  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  and  cyclical  change  presents 
itself  on  all  sides.  It  meets  us  in  the  water  that  flows 
to  the  sea  and  returns  to  the  springs ;  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  that  wax  and  wane,  go  and  return  to  their 
places ;  in  the  inexorable  sequence  of  the  ages  of 
man's  life ;  in  that  successive  rise,  apogee,  and  fall  of 
dynasties  and  of  states  which  is  the  most  prominent 
topic  of  civil  history. 

As  no  man  fording  a  swift  stream  can  dip  his  foot 
twice  into  the  same  water,  so  no  man  can,  with  exact- 
ness, affirm  of  anything  in  the  sensible  world  that  it 
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is.  (2)  As  he  utters  the  words,  nay,  as  he  thinks  them, 
the  predicate  ceases  to  be  applicable ;  the  present  has 
become  the  past ;  the  '  is '  should  be  '  was.'  And  the 
more  we  learn  of  the  nature  of  things,  the  more  evi- 
dent is  it  that  what  we  call  rest  is  only  unperceived 
activity;  that  seeming  peace  is  silent  but  strenuous 
battle.  In  every  part,  at  every  moment,  the  state  of 
the  cosmos  is  the  expression  of  a  transitory  adjust- 
ment of  contending  forces ;  a  scene  of  strife,  in  which 
all  the  combatants  fall  in  turn.  What  is  true  of  each 
part,  is  true  of  the  whole.  Natural  knowledge  tends 
more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  'all  the  choir  of 
heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth'  are  the  transitory 
forms  of  parcels  of  cosmic  substance  wending  along 
the  road  of  evolution,  from  nebulous  potentiality, 
through  endless  growths  of  sun  and  planet  and  satel- 
lite; through  all  varieties  of  matter;  through  infinite 
diversities  of  life  and  thought ;  possibly,  through  modes 
of  being  of  which  we  neither  have  a  conception,  nor 
are  competent  to  form  any,  back  to  the  undefinable 
latency  from  which  they  arose.  Thus  the  most 
obvious  attribute  of  the  cosmos  is  its  impermanence. 
It  assumes  the  aspect  not  so  much  of  a  permanent 
entity  as  of  a  changeful  process,  in  which  nought 
endures  save  the  flow  of  energy  and  the  rational  order 
which  pervades  it. 

We  have  climbed  our  bean-stalk  and  have  reached 
a  wonderland  in  which  the  common  and  the  familiar 
become  things  new  and  strange.  In  the  exploration 
of  the  cosmic  process  thus  typified,  the  highest  intelli- 
gence of  man  finds  inexhaustible  employment;  giants 
are  subdued  to  our  service ;  and  the  spiritual  affections 
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of  the  contemplative  philosopher  are  engaged  by 
beauties  worthy  of  eternal  constancy. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  cosmic  process, 
so  perfect  as  a  mechanism,  so  beautiful  as  a  work  of 
art.  Where  the  cosmopoietic  energy  works  through 
sentient  beings,  there  arises,  among  its  other  mani- 
festations, that  which  we  call  pain  or  suffering.  This 
baleful  product  of  evolution  increases  in  quantity  and 
in  intensity,  with  advancing  grades  of  animal  organi- 
zation, until  it  attains  its  highest  level  in  man.  Further, 
the  consummation  is  not  reached  in  man,  the  mere 
animal;  nor  in  man,  the  whole  or  half  savage;  but 
only  in  man,  the  member  of  an  organized  polity.  And 
it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  attempt  to  live  in 
this  way;  that  is,  under  those  conditions  which  are 
essential  to  the  full  development  of  his  noblest  powers. 

Man,  the  animal,  in  fact,  has  worked  his  way  to  the 
headship  of  the  sentient  world,  and  has  become  the 
superb  animal  which  he  is,  in  virtue  of  his  success  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  The  conditions  having 
been  of  a  certain  order,  man's  organization  has  ad- 
justed itself  to  them  better  than  that  of  his  competitors 
in  the  cosmic  strife.  In  the  case  of  mankind,  the  self- 
assertion,  the  unscrupulous  seizing  upon  all  that  can  be 
grasped,  the  tenacious  holding  of  all  that  can  be  kept, 
which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, have  answered.  For  his  successful  progress,  as 
far  as  the  savage  state,  man  has  been  largely  indebted 
to  those  qualities  which  he  shares  with  the  ape  and 
the  tiger ;  his  exceptional  physical  organization ;  his 
cunning,  his  sociability,  his  curiosity  and  his  imita- 
tiveness;  his  ruthless  and  ferocious  destructiveness 
when  his  anger  is  roused  by  opposition. 
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But,  in  proportion  as  men  have  passed  from  anarchy 
to  social  organization,  and  in  proportion  as  civilization 
has  grown  in  worth,  these  deeply  ingrained  serviceable 
qualities  have  become  defects.  After  the  manner  of 
successful  persons,  civilized  man  would  gladly  kick 
down  the  ladder  by  which  he  has  climbed.  He  would 
be  only  too  pleased  to  see  '  the  ape  and  tiger  die.'  But 
they  decline  to  suit  his  convenience;  and  the  unwel- 
come intrusion  of  these  boon  companions  of  his  hot 
youth  into  the  ranged  existence  of  civil  life  adds  pains 
and  griefs,  innumerable  and  immeasurably  great,  to 
those  which  the  cosmic  process  necessarily  brings  on 
the  mere  animal.  In  fact,  civilized  man  brands  all 
these  ape  and  tiger  promptings  with  the  name  of  sins ; 
he  punishes  many  of  the  acts  which  flow  from  them 
as  crimes;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  he  does  his  best 
to  put  an  end  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest  of  former 
days  by  axe  and  rope. 

I  have  said  that  civilized  man  has  reached  this 
point ;  the  assertion  is  perhaps  too  broad  and  general ; 
I  had  better  put  it  that  ethical  man  has  attained 
thereto.  The  science  of  ethics  professes  to  furnish  us 
with  a  reasoned  rule  of  life ;  to  tell  us  what  is  right 
action  and  why  it  is  so.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  among  experts,  there  is  a  general 
consensus  that  the  ape  and  tiger  methods  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  are  not  reconcilable  with  sound 
ethical  principles. 

The  hero  of  our  story  descended  the  bean-stalk, 
and  came  back  to  the  common  world,  where  fare  and 
work  were  alike  hard ;  where  ugly  competitors  were 
much  commoner  than  beautiful  princesses ;  and  where 
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the  everlasting  battle  with  self  was  much  less  sure  to 
be  crowned  with  victory  than  a  turn-to  with  a  giant. 
We  have  done  the  like.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  fellows,  thousands  of  years  ago,  have  preceded 
us  in  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  same 
dread  problem  of  evil.  They  also  have  seen  that 
the  cosmic  process  is  evolution;  that  it  is  full  of 
wonder,  full  of  beauty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  full  of 
pain.  They  have  sought  to  discover  the  bearing  of 
these  great  facts  on  ethics;  to  find  out  whether  there 
is,  or  is  not,  a  sanction  for  morality  in  the  ways  of  the 
cosmos. 

Theories  of  the  universe,  in  which  the  conception 
of  evolution  plays  a  leading  part,  were  extant  at 
least  six  centuries  before  our  era.  Certain  know- 
ledge of  them,  in  the  fifth  century,  reaches  us  from 
localities  as  distant  as  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Aegean.  To  the  early 
philosophers  of  Hindostan,  no  less  than  to  those  of 
Ionia,  the  salient  and  characteristic  feature  of  the 
phenomenal  world  was  its  changefulness ;  the  unrest- 
ing flow  of  all  things,  through  birth  to  visible  being 
and  thence  to  not  being,  in  which  they  could  discern 
no  sign  of  a  beginning  and  for  which  they  saw  no 
prospect  of  an  ending.  It  was  no  less  plain  to  some 
of  these  antique  forerunners  of  modern  philosophy 
that  suffering  is  the  badge  of  all  the  tribe  of  sentient 
things;  that  it  is  no  accidental  accompaniment,  but 
an  essential  constituent  of  the  cosmic  process.  The 
energetic  Greek  might  find  fierce  joys  in  a  world  in 
which  'strife  is  father  and  king';  but  the  old  Aryan 
spirit  was  subdued  to  quietism  in  the  Indian  sage; 
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the  mist  of  suffering  which  spread  over  humanity  hid 
everything  else  from  his  view;  to  him  life  was  one 
with  suffering  and  suffering  with  life. 

In  Hindostan,  as  in  Ionia,  a  period  of  relatively 
high  and  tolerably  stable  civilization  had  succeeded 
long  ages  of  semi-barbarism  and  struggle.  Out  of 
wealth  and  security  had  come  leisure  and  refinement, 
and,  close  at  their  heels,  had  followed  the  malady  of 
thought.  To  the  struggle  for  bare  existence,  which 
never  ends,  though  it  may  be  alleviated  and  partially 
disguised  for  a  fortunate  few,  succeeded  the  struggle 
to  make  existence  intelligible  and  to  bring  the  order 
of  things  into  harmony  with  the  moral  sense  of  man, 
which  also  never  ends,  but,  for  the  thinking  few, 
becomes  keener  with  every  increase  of  knowledge  and 
with  every  step  towards  the  realization  of  a  worthy 
ideal  of  life. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  the  value  of 
civilization  was  as  apparent  as  it  is  now;  then,  as 
now,  it  was  obvious  that  only  in  the  garden  of  an 
orderly  polity  can  the  finest  fruits  humanity  is  capable 
of  bearing  be  produced.  But  it  had  also  become 
evident  that  the  blessings  of  culture  were  not  un- 
mixed. The  garden  was  apt  to  turn  into  a  hot-house. 
The  stimulation  of  the  senses,  the  pampering  of  the 
emotions,  endlessly  multiplied  the  sources  of  pleasure. 
The  constant  widening  of  the  intellectual  field  indefi- 
nitely extended  the  range  of  that  especially  human 
faculty  of  looking  before  and  after,  which  adds  to 
the  fleeting  present  those  old  and  new  worlds  of  the 
past  and  the  future,  wherein  men  dwell  the  more  the 
higher  their  culture.  But  that  very  sharpening  of  the 
sense  and  that  subtle  refinement  of  emotion,  which 
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brought  such  a  wealth  of  pleasures,  were  fatally 
attended  by  a  proportional  enlargement  of  the  capa- 
city for  suffering ;  and  the  divine  faculty  of  imagination, 
while  it  created  new  heavens  and  new  earths,  pro- 
vided them  with  the  corresponding  hells  of  futile 
regret  for  the  past  and  morbid  anxiety  for  the 
future.  (3)  Finally,  the  inevitable  penalty  of  over- 
stimulation,  exhaustion,  opened  the  gates  of  civili- 
zation to  its  great  enemy,  ennui ;  the  stale  and 
flat  weariness  when  man  delights  not,  nor  woman 
neither;  when  all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation; 
and  life  seems  not  worth  living  except  to  escape  the 
bore  of  dying. 

Even  purely  intellectual  progress  brings  about  its 
revenges.  Problems  settled  in  a  rough  and  ready  way 
by  rude  men,  absorbed  in  action,  demand  renewed 
attention  and  show  themselves  to  be  still  unread, 
riddles  when  men  have  time  to  think.  The  beneficent 
demon,  doubt,  whose  name  is  Legion  and  who  dwells 
among  the  tombs  of  old  faiths,  enters  into  mankind 
and  thenceforth  refuses  to  be  cast  out.  Sacred 
customs,  venerable  dooms  of  ancestral  wisdom,  hal- 
lowed by  tradition  and  professing  to  hold  good  for 
all  time,  are  put  to  the  question.  Cultured  reflection 
asks  for  their  credentials ;  judges  them  by  its  own 
standards ;  finally,  gathers  those  of  which  it  approves 
into  ethical  systems,  in  which  the  reasoning  is  rarely 
much  more  than  a  decent  pretext  for  the  adoption  of 
foregone  conclusions. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  elements  in 
such  systems  is  the  conception  of  justice.  Society  is 
impossible  unless  those  who  are  associated  agree  to 
observe  certain  rules  of  conduct  towards  one  another; 
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its  stability  depends  on  the  steadiness  with  which 
they  abide  by  that  agreement;  and,  so  far  as  they 
waver,  that  mutual  trust  which  is  the  bond  of  society 
is  weakened  or  destroyed.  Wolves  could  not  hunt 
in  packs  except  for  the  real,  though  unexpressed, 
understanding  that  they  should  not  attack  one  another 
during  the  chase.  The  most  rudimentary  polity  is 
a  pack  of  men  living  under  the  like  tacit,  or  expressed, 
understanding;  and  having  made  the  very  important 
advance  upon  wolf  society,  that  they  agree  to  use  the 
force  of  the  whole  body  against  individuals  who  violate 
it  and  in  favour  of  those  who  observe  it.  This 
observance  of  a  common  understanding,  with  the 
consequent  distribution  of  punishments  and  rewards 
according  to  accepted  rules,  received  the  name  of 
justice,  while  the  contrary  was  called  injustice.  Early 
ethics  did  not  take  much  note  of  the  animus  of  the 
violator  of  the  rules.  But  civilization  could  not 
advance  far,  without  the  establishment  of  a  capital 
distinction  between  the  case  of  involuntary  and  that 
of  wilful  misdeed;  between  a  merely  wrong  action 
and  a  guilty  one.  And,  with  increasing  refinement 
of  moral  appreciation,  the  problem  of  desert,  which 
arises  out  of  this  distinction,  acquired  more  and  more 
theoretical  and  practical  importance.  If  life  must  be 
given  for  life,  yet  it  was  recognized  that  the  uninten- 
tional slayer  did  not  altogether  deserve  death;  and, 
by  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  public  and  the 
private  conception  of  justice,  a  sanctuary  was  pro- 
vided in  which  he  might  take  refuge  from  the  avenger 
of  blood. 

The  idea  of  justice  thus  underwent  a  gradual  sub- 
limation  from    punishment   and  reward  according  to 
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acts,  to  punishment  and  reward  according  to  desert; 
or,  in  other  words,  according  to  motive.  Righteous- 
ness, that  is,  action  from  right  motive,  not  only  became 
synonymous  with  justice,  but  the  positive  constituent 
of  innocence  and  the  very  heart  of  goodness. 

Now  when  the  ancient  sage,  whether  Indian  or 
Greek,  who  had  attained  to  this  conception  of  good- 
ness, looked  the  world,  and  especially  human  life,  in 
the  face,  he  found  it  as  hard  as  we  do  to  bring 
the  course  of  evolution  into  harmony  with  even  the 
elementary  requirements  of  the  ethical  ideal  of  the 
just  and  the  good. 

If  there  is  one  thing  plainer  than  another,  it  is  that 
neither  the  pleasures  nor  the  pains  of  life,  in  the 
merely  animal  world,  are  distributed  according  to 
desert ;  for  it  is  admittedly  impossible  for  the  lower 
orders  of  sentient  beings  to  deserve  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  If  there  is  a  generalization  from  the  facts 
of  human  life,  which  has  the  assent  of  thoughtful  men 
in  every  age  and  country,  it  is  that  the  violator  of 
ethical  rules  constantly  escapes  the  punishment  which 
he  deserves ;  that  the  wicked  flourishes  like  a  green 
bay  tree,  while  the  righteous  begs  his  bread ;  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children ;  that, 
in  the  realm  of  nature,  ignorance  is  punished  just  as 
severely  as  wilful  wrong;  and  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  innocent  beings  suffer  for  the  crime,  or 
the  unintentional  trespass,  of  one. 

Greek  and  Semite  and  Indian  are  agreed  upon  this 
subject.  The  book  of  Job  is  at  one  with  the  'Works 
and  Days'  and  the  Buddhist  Sutras;  the  Psalmist 
and  the  Preacher  of  Israel,  with  the  Tragic  Poets  of 
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Greece.  What  is  a  more  common  motive  of  the 
ancient  tragedy  in  fact,  than  the  unfathomable  in- 
justice of  the  nature  of  things;  what  is  more  deeply 
felt  to  be  true  than  its  presentation  of  the  destruction 
of  the  blameless  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  or 
by  the  fatal  operation  of  the  sins  of  others?  Surely 
Oedipus  was  pure  of  heart;  it  was  the  natural 
sequence  of  events — the  cosmic  process — which  drove 
him,  in  all  innocence,  to  slay  his  father  and  become 
the  husband  of  his  mother,  to  the  desolation  of  his 
people  and  his  own  headlong  ruin.  Or  to  step,  for 
a  moment,  beyond  the  chronological  limits  I  have  set 
myself,  what  constitutes  the  sempiternal  attraction  of 
Hamlet  but  the  appeal  to  deepest  experience  of  that 
history  of  a  no  less  blameless  dreamer,  dragged,  in 
spite  of  himself,  into  a  world  out  of  joint ;  involved 
in  a  tangle  of  crime  and  misery,  created  by  one  of 
the  prime  agents  of  the  cosmic  process  as  it  works 
in  and  through  man  ? 

Thus,  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  ethics,  the 
cosmos  might  well  seem  to  stand  condemned.  The 
conscience  of  man  revolted  against  the  moral  indiffer- 
ence of  nature,  and  the  microcosmic  atom  should  have 
found  the  illimitable  macrocosm  guilty.  But  few,  or 
none,  ventured  to  record  that  verdict. 

In  the  great  Semitic  trial  of  this  issue,  Job  takes 
refuge  in  silence  and  submission;  the  Indian  and 
the  Greek,  less  wise  perhaps,  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable  and  plead  for  the  defendant.  To 
this  end,  the  Greeks  invented  Theodicies;  while 
the  Indians  devised  what,  in  its  ultimate  form, 
must  rather  be  termed  a  Cosmodicy.  For,  though 
Buddhism  recognizes  gods  many  and  lords  many, 
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they  are  products  of  the  cosmic  process ;  and  tran- 
sitory, however  long  enduring,  manifestations  of  its 
eternal  activity.  In  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
whatever  its  origin,  Brahminical  and  Buddhist  specu- 
lation found,  ready  to  hand,  (4)  the  means  of  con- 
structing a  plausible  vindication  of  the  ways  of  the 
cosmos  to  man.  If  this  world  is  full  of  pain  and 
sorrow ;  if  grief  and  evil  fall,  like  the  rain,  upon  both 
the  just  and  the  unjust;  it  is  because,  like  the  rain, 
they  are  links  in  the  endless  chain  of  natural  causa- 
tion by  which  past,  present,  and  future  are  indissolubly 
connected ;  and  there  is  no  more  injustice  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  Every  sentient  being  is 
reaping  as  it  has  sown ;  if  not  in  this  life,  then  in 
one  or  other  of  the  infinite  series  of  antecedent 
existences  of  which  it  is  the  latest  term.  The  present 
distribution  of  good  and  evil  is,  therefore,  the  alge- 
braical sum  of  accumulated  positive  and  negative 
deserts ;  or,  rather,  it  depends  on  the  floating  balance 
of  the  account.  For  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
that  a  complete  settlement  should  ever  take  place. 
Arrears  might  stand  over  as  a  sort  of  '  hanging  gale '  ; 
a  period  of  celestial  happiness  just  earned  might  be 
succeeded  by  ages  of  torment  in  a  hideous  nether 
world,  the  balance  still  overdue  for  some  remote 
ancestral  error.  (5) 

Whether  the  cosmic  process  looks  any  more  moral 
than  at  first,  after  such  a  vindication,  may  perhaps 
be  questioned.  Yet  this  plea  of  justification  is  not 
less  plausible  than  others;  and  none  but  very  hasty 
thinkers  will  reject  it  on  the  ground  of  inherent 
absurdity.  Like  the  doctrine  of  evolution  itself,  that 
of  transmigration  has  its  roots  in  the  world  of  reality; 
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and  it  may  claim  such  support  as  the  great  argument 
from  analogy  is  capable  of  supplying. 

Everyday  experience  familiarizes  us  with  the  facts 
which  are  grouped  under  the  name  of  hereditary. 
Every  one  of  us  bears  upon  him  obvious  marks  of 
his  parentage,  perhaps  of  remoter  relationships.  More 
particularly,  the  sum  of  tendencies  to  act  in  a  certain 
way,  which  we  call  'character,'  is  often  to  be  traced 
through  a  long  series  of  progenitors  and  collaterals. 
So  we  may  justly  say  that  this  '  character ' — this  moral 
and  intellectual  essence  of  a  man — does  veritably  pass 
over  from  one  fleshly  tabernacle  to  another,  and  does 
really  transmigrate  from  generation  to  generation.  In 
the  new-born  infant,  the  character  of  the  stock  lies 
latent,  and  the  Ego  is  little  more  than  a  bundle  of 
potentialities.  But,  very  early,  these  become  actuali- 
ties ;  from  childhood  to  age  they  manifest  themselves 
in  dulness  or  brightness,  weakness  or  strength,  vicious- 
ness  or  uprightness ;  and  with  each  feature  modified 
by  confluence  with  another  character,  if  by  nothing 
else,  the  character  passes  on  to  its  incarnation  in  new 
bodies. 

The  Indian  philosophers  called  character,  as  thus 
defined,  'karma.'  (6)  It  is  this  karma  which  passed 
from  life  to  life  and  linked  them  in  the  chain  of 
transmigrations;  and  they  held  that  it  is  modified  in 
each  life,  not  merely  by  confluence  of  parentage,  but 
by  its  own  acts.  They  were,  in  fact,  strong  believers 
in  the  theory,  so  much  disputed  just  at  present,  of  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  characters.  That 
the  manifestation  of  the  tendencies  of  a  character 
may  be  greatly  facilitated,  or  impeded,  by  conditions, 
of  which  self-discipline,  or  the  absence  of  it,  are 
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among  the  most  important,  is  indubitable;  but  that 
the  character  itself  is  modified  in  this  way  is  by  no 
means  so  certain;  it  is  not  so  sure  that  the  trans- 
mitted character  of  an  evil  liver  is  worse,  or  that  of  a 
righteous  man  better,  than  that  which  he  received. 
Indian  philosophy,  however,  did  not  admit  of  any 
doubt  on  this  subject;  the  belief  in  the  influence  of 
conditions,  notably  of  self-discipline,  on  the  karma  was 
not  merely  a  necessary  postulate  of  its  theory  of 
retribution,  but  it  presented  the  only  way  of  escape 
from  the  endless  round  of  transmigrations. 

The  earlier  forms  of  Indian  philosophy  agreed 
with  those  prevalent  in  our  own  times,  in  supposing 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  reality,  or  'substance,' 
beneath  the  shifting  series  of  phenomena,  whether  of 
matter  or  of  mind.  The  substance  of  the  cosmos 
was  '  Brahma,'  that  of  the  individual  man  '  Atman ' ; 
and  the  latter  was  separated  from  the  former  only,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  by  its  phenomenal  envelope,  by  the 
casing  of  sensations,  thoughts  and  desires,  pleasures 
and  pains,  which  make  up  the  illusive  phantasmagoria 
of  life.  This  the  ignorant  take  for  reality ;  their 
'Atman'  therefore  remains  eternally  imprisoned  in 
delusions,  bound  by  the  fetters  of  desire  and  scourged 
by  the  whip  of  misery.  But  the  man  who  has  attained 
enlightenment  sees  that  the  apparent  reality  is  mere  illu- 
sion, or,  as  was  said  a  couple  of  thousand  years  later, 
that  there  is  nothing  good  nor  bad  but  thinking  makes 
it  so.  If  the  cosmos  '  is  just  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
makes  instruments  to  scourge  us,'  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  way  to  escape  from  our  heritage  of  evil  is  to 
destroy  that  fountain  of  desire  whence  our  vices  flow ; 
to  refuse  any  longer  to  be  the  instruments  of  the 
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evolutionary  process,  and  withdraw  from  the  struggle 
for  existence.  If  the  karma  is  modifiable  by  self-dis- 
cipline, if  its  coarser  desires,  one  after  another,  can 
be  extinguished,  the  ultimate  fundamental  desire  of 
self-assertion,  or  the  desire  to  be,  may  also  be  de- 
stroyed. 0  Then  the  bubble  of  illusion  will  burst, 
and  the  freed  individual  'Atman'  will  lose  itself  in 
the  universal  'Brahma.' 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  pre-Buddhistic  con- 
ception of  salvation,  and  of  the  way  to  be  followed  by 
those  who  would  attain  thereto.  No  more  thorough 
mortification  of  the  flesh  has  ever  been  attempted 
than  that  achieved  by  the  Indian  ascetic  anchorite ; 
no  later  monachism  has  so  nearly  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  human  mind  to  that  condition  of  impassive 
quasi-somnambulism,  which,  but  for  its  acknowledged 
holiness,  might  run  the  risk  of  being  confounded 
with  idiocy. 

And  this  salvation,  it  will  be  observed,  was  to  be 
attained  through  knowledge,  and  by  action  based  on 
that  knowledge ;  just  as  the  experimenter,  who  would 
obtain  a  certain  physical  or  chemical  result,  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  involved  and 
the  persistent  disciplined  will  adequate  to  carry  out 
all  the  various  operations  required.  The  supernatural, 
in  our  sense  of  the  term,  was  entirely  excluded.  There 
was  no  external  power  which  could  affect  the  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect  which  gives  rise  to  karma ;  none  but 
the  will  of  the  subject  of  the  karma  which  could  put 
an  end  to  it. 

Only  one  rule  of  conduct  could  be  based  upon  the 
remarkable  theory  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  a  reasoned  outline.  It  was  folly  to  continue  to 
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exist  when  an  overplus  of  pain  was  certain,  and  the 
probabilities  in  favour  of  the  increase  of  misery,  with 
the  prolongation  of  existence,  were  so  overwhelm- 
ing. Slaying  the  body  only  made  matters  worse; 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  slay  the  soul  by  the 
voluntary  arrest  of  all  its  activities.  Property,  social 
ties,  family  affections,  common  companionship,  must 
be  abandoned;  the  most  natural  appetites,  even  that 
for  food,  must  be  suppressed,  or  at  least  minimized ; 
until  all  that  remained  of  a  man  was  the  impassive, 
extenuated,  mendicant  monk,  self-hypnotized  into  cata- 
leptic trances,  which  the  deluded  mystic  took  for 
foretastes  of  the  final  union  with  Brahma. 

The  founder  of  Buddhism  accepted  the  chief  pos- 
tulates demanded  by  his  predecessors.  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  practical  annihilation  involved  in 
merging  the  individual  existence  in  the  unconditioned 
—the  Atman  in  Brahma.  It  would  seem  that  the 
admission  of  the  existence  of  any  substance  whatever 
—even  of  the  tenuity  of  that  which  has  neither  quality 
nor  energy  and  of  which  no  predicate  whatever  can 
be  asserted — appeared  to  him  to  be  a  danger  and  a 
snare.  Though  reduced  to  a  hypostatized  negation, 
Brahma  was  not  to  be  trusted ;  so  long  as  entity  was 
there,  it  might  conceivably  resume  the  weary  round 
of  evolution,  with  all  its  train  of  immeasurable  miseries. 
Gautama  got  rid  of  even  that  shade  of  a  shadow  of 
permanent  existence  by  a  metaphysical  tour  de  force 
of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  seeing 
that  it  supplies  the  wanting  half  of  Bishop  Berkeley's 
well-known  idealistic  argument. 

Granting  the  premises,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  escape 
from  Berkeley's  conclusion,  that  the  '  substance '  of 
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matter  is  a  metaphysical  unknown  quantity,  of  the 
existence  of  which  there  is  no  proof.  What  Berkeley 
does  not  seem  to  have  so  clearly  perceived  is  that 
the  non-existence  of  a  substance  of  mind  is  equally 
arguable ;  and  that  the  result  of  the  impartial  appli- 
cations of  his  reasonings  is  the  reduction  of  the  All 
to  co-existences  and  sequences  of  phenomena,  beneath 
and  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  cognoscible.  It 
is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  subtlety  of  Indian 
speculation  that  Gautama  should  have  seen  deeper 
than  the  greatest  of  modern  idealists;  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  if  some  of  Berkeley's  reasonings 
respecting  the  nature  of  spirit  are  pushed  home,  they 
reach  pretty  much  the  same  conclusion.  (8) 

Accepting  the  prevalent  Brahminical  doctrine  that 
the  whole  cosmos,  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal, 
with  its  population  of  gods  and  other  celestial  beings, 
of  sentient  animals,  of  Mara  and  his  devils,  is  inces- 
santly shifting  through  recurring  cycles  of  production 
and  destruction,  in  each  of  which  every  human  being 
has  his  transmigratory  representative,  Gautama  pro- 
ceeded to  eliminate  substance  altogether;  and  to  reduce 
the  cosmos  to  a  mere  flow  of  sensations,  emotions, 
volitions,  and  thoughts,  devoid  of  any  substratum. 
As  on  the  surface  of  a  stream  of  water,  we  see  ripples 
and  whirlpools,  which  last  for  a  while  and  then  vanish 
with  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  them,  so  what  seem 
individual  existences  are  mere  temporary  associations 
of  phenomena  circling  round  a  centre,  '  like  a  dog  tied 
to  a  post.'  In  the  whole  universe  there  is  nothing 
permanent,  no  eternal  substance  either  of  mind  or  of 
matter.  Personality  is  a  metaphysical  fancy;  and  in 
very  truth,  not  only  we,  but  all  things,  in  the  worlds 
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without  end  of  the  cosmic  phantasmagoria,  are  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of. 

What  then  becomes  of  karma?  Karma  remains 
untouched.  As  the  peculiar  form  of  energy  we  call 
magnetism  may  be  transmitted  from  a  loadstone  to  a 
piece  of  steel,  from  the  steel  to  a  piece  of  nickel ;  as  it 
may  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by  the  conditions 
to  which  it  is  subjected  while  resident  in  each  piece, 
so  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived  that  karma  might 
be  transmitted  from  one  phenomenal  association  to 
another  by  a  sort  of  induction.  However  this  may 
be,  Gautama  doubtless  had  a  better  guarantee  for 
the  abolition  of  transmigration,  when  no  wrack  of 
substance,  either  of  Atman  or  of  Brahma,  was  left 
behind ;  when,  in  short,  a  man  had  but  to  dream  that 
he  willed  not  to  dream,  to  put  an  end  to  all  dreaming. 

This  end  of  life's  dream  is  Nirvana.  What  Nirvana 
is  the  learned  do  not  agree.  But,  since  the  best 
original  authorities  tell  us  there  is  neither  desire  nor 
activity,  nor  any  possibility  of  phenomenal  reappear- 
ance for  the  sage  who  has  entered  Nirvana,  it  may 
be  safely  said  of  this  acme  of  Buddhistic  philosophy 
—'the  rest  is  silence.'  (9) 

Thus  there  is  no  very  great  practical  disagreement 
between  Gautama  and  his  predecessors  with  respect 
to  the  end  of  action ;  but  it  is  otherwise  as  regards 
the  means  to  that  end.  With  just  insight  into  human 
nature,  Gautama  declared  extreme  ascetic  practices  to 
be  useless  and  indeed  harmful.  The  appetites  and 
the  passions  are  not  to  be  abolished  by  mere  mortifi- 
cation of  the  body ;  they  must,  in  addition,  be  attacked 
on  their  own  ground  and  conquered  by  steady  culti- 
vation of  the  mental  habits  which  oppose  them ;  by 
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universal  benevolence;  by  the  return'  of  good  for 
evil ;  by  humility ;  by  abstinence  from  evil  thought ; 
in  short,  by  total  renunciation  of  that  self-assertion 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  cosmic  process. 

Doubtless,  it  is  to  these  ethical  qualities  that  Buddh- 
ism owes  its  marvellous  success.  (10)  A  system  which 
knows  no  God  in  the  western  sense;  which  denies 
a  soul  to  man ;  which  counts  the  belief  in  immortality 
a  blunder  and  the  hope  of  it  a  sin ;  which  refuses 
any  efficacy  to  prayer  and  sacrifice;  which  bids  men 
look  to  nothing  but  their  own  efforts  for  salvation; 
which,  in  its  original  purity,  knew  nothing  of  vows  of 
obedience,  abhorred  intolerance,  and  never  sought  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm ;  yet  spread  over  a  considerable 
moiety  of  the  Old  World  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
and  is  still,  with  whatever  base  admixture  of  foreign 
superstitions,  the  dominant  creed  of  a  large  fraction 
of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  set  our  faces  westwards,  towards  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  and  Italy,  to  view  the  rise  and 
progress  of  another  philosophy,  apparently  indepen- 
dent, but  no  less  pervaded  by  the  conception  of 
evolution.  (n) 

The  sages  of  Miletus  were  pronounced  evolutionists ; 
and,  however  dark  may  be  some  of  the  sayings  of 
Heracleitus  of  Ephesus,  who  was  probably  a  con- 
temporary of  Gautama,  no  better  expressions  of  the 
essence  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  can 
be  found  than  are  presented  by  some  of  his  pithy 
aphorisms  and  striking  metaphors.  (12)  Indeed,  many 
of  my  present  auditors  must  have  observed  that,  more 
than  once,  I  have  borrowed  from  him  in  the  brief 
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exposition  of  the  theory  of  evolution  with  which  this 
discourse  commenced. 

But  when   the   focus  of  Greek  intellectual  activity 
shifted  to  Athens,  the  leading  minds  concentrated  their 
attention  upon  ethical  problems.     Forsaking  the  study 
of  the   macrocosm  for  that  of  the  microcosm,  they 
lost  the  key  to  the  thought  of  the  great  Ephesian, 
which,   I   imagine,  is  more  intelligible  to  us  than  it 
was  to  Socrates,  or  to  Plato.    Socrates,  more  especially, 
set  the  fashion  of  a  kind  of  inverse  agnosticism,  by 
teaching  that  the  problems  of  physics  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  intellect ;  that  the  attempt  to  solve 
them  is  essentially  vain ;   that  the  one  worthy  object 
of  investigation  is  the  problem  of  ethical  life ;  and  his 
example  was   followed  by  the  Cynics  and  the   later 
Stoics.     Even  the  comprehensive  knowledge  and  the 
penetrating  intellect  of  Aristotle  failed  to  suggest  to 
him  that  in  holding  the  eternity  of  the  world,  within 
its  present  range  of  mutation,  he  was  making  a  retro- 
gressive step.     The  scientific  heritage  of  Heracleitus 
passed  into  the  hands  neither  of  Plato  nor  of  Aristotle, 
but  into  those  of   Democritus.     But  the  world  was 
not  yet  ready  to  receive  the  great  conceptions  of  the 
philosopher  of  Abdera.     It  was  reserved  for  the  Stoics 
to    return    to   the    track    marked   out  by  the  earlier 
philosophers ;    and,  professing  themselves  disciples  of 
Heracleitus,  to  develop  the  idea  of  evolution  system- 
atically.    In  doing  this,  they  not  only  omitted   some 
characteristic  features  of  their  master's  teaching,  but 
they  made  additions  altogether  foreign  to  it.      One 
of  the  most  influential  of  these  importations  was  the 
transcendental    theism  which    had  come  into  vogue. 
The    restless,    fiery    energy,   operating    according   to 
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law,  out  of  which  all  things  emerge  and  into  which 
they  return,  in  the  endless  successive  cycles  of  the 
great  year ;  which  creates  and  destroys  worlds  as  a 
wanton  child  builds  up,  and  anon  levels,  sand  castles 
on  the  seashore ;  was  metamorphosed  into  a  material 
world-soul  and  decked  out  with  all  the  attributes  of 
ideal  Divinity;  not  merely  with  infinite  power  and 
transcendent  wisdom,  but  with  absolute  goodness. 

The  consequences  of  this  step  were  momentous. 
For  if  the  cosmos  is  the  effect  of  an  immanent,  omni- 
potent, and  infinitely  beneficent  cause,  the  existence 
in  it  of  real  evil,  still  less  of  necessarily  inherent 
evil,  is  plainly  inadmissible.  (13)  Yet  the  universal 
experience  of  mankind  testified  then,  as  now,  that, 
whether  we  look  within  us  or  without  us,  evil  stares 
us  in  the  face  on  all  sides;  that  if  anything  is  real, 
pain  and  sorrow  and  wrong  are  realities. 

It  would  be  a  new  thing  in  history  if  a  priori 
philosophers  were  daunted  by  the  factious  opposition 
of  experience ;  and  the  Stoics  were  the  last  men  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  beaten  by  mere  facts.  'Give 
me  a  doctrine  and  I  will  find  the  reasons  for  it* 
said  Chrysippus.  So  they  perfected,  if  they  did  not 
invent,  that  ingenious  and  plausible  form  of  pleading, 
the  Theodicy;  for  the  purpose  of  showing  firstly, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  evil;  secondly,  that 
if  there  is,  it  is  the  necessary  correlate  of  good ;  and, 
moreover,  that  it  is  either  due  to  our  own  fault,  or 
inflicted  for  our  benefit.  Theodicies  have  been  very 
popular  in  their  time,  and  I  believe  that  a  numerous, 
though  somewhat  dwarfed,  progeny  of  them  still  sur- 
vives. So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  all  variations  of 
the  theme  set  forth  in  those  famous  six  lines  of  the 
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Essay  on  Man,  in  which  Pope  sums  up  Bolingbroke's 
reminiscences  of  stoical  and  other  speculations  of  this 

kind — 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good; 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite 

One  truth  is  clear:    whatever  is  is  right. 

Yet,  surely,  if  there  are  few  more  important  truths 
than  those  enunciated  in  the  first  triad,  the  second  is 
open  to  very  grave  objections.  That  there  is  a  'soul 
of  good  in  things  evil'  is  unquestionable;  nor  will 
any  wise  man  deny  the  disciplinary  value  of  pain  and 
sorrow.  But  these  considerations  do  not  help  us  to 
see  why  the  immense  multitude  of  irresponsible  sen- 
tient beings,  which  cannot  profit  by  such  discipline, 
should  suffer;  nor  why,  among  the  endless  possi- 
bilities open  to  omnipotence— that  of  sinless,  happy 
existence  among  the  rest — the  actuality  in  which  sin 
and  misery  abound  should  be  that  selected.  Surely 
it  is  mere  cheap  rhetoric  to  call  arguments  which  have 
never  yet  been  answered  by  even  the  meekest  and 
the  least  rational  of  optimists,  suggestions  of  the  pride 
of  reason.  As  to  the  concluding  aphorism,  its  fittest 
place  would  be  as  an  inscription  in  letters  of  mud  over 
the  portal  of  some  '  stye  of  Epicurus ' ;  (u)  for  that  is 
where  the  logical  application  of  it  to  practice  would 
land  men,  with  every  aspiration  stifled  and  every 
effort  paralized.  Why  try  to  set  right  what  is  right 
already?  Why  strive  to  improve  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds?  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  as  to-day 
all  is  right,  so  to-morrow  all  will  be. 

But  the  attempt  of  the  Stoics  to  blind  themselves 
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to  the  reality  of  evil,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
the  cosmic  process,  had  less  success  than  that  of  the 
Indian  philosophers  to  exclude  the  reality  of  good 
from  their  purview.  Unfortunately,  it  is  much  easier 
to  shut  one's  eyes  to  good  than  to  evil.  Pain  and 
sorrow  knock  at  our  doors  more  loudly  than  pleasure 
and  happiness ;  and  the  prints  of  their  heavy  footsteps 
are  less  easily  effaced.  Before  the  grim  realities  of 
practical  life  the  pleasant  fictions  of  optimism  vanished. 
If  this  were  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  it  never- 
theless proved  itself  a  very  inconvenient  habitation 
for  the  ideal  sage. 

The  stoical  summary  of  the  whole  duty  of  man, 
'  Live  according  to  nature,'  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  cosmic  process  is  an  exemplar  for  human  conduct. 
Ethics  would  thus  become  applied  Natural  History. 
In  fact,  a  confused  employment  of  the  maxim,  in  this 
sense,  has  done  immeasurable  mischief  in  later  times. 
It  has  furnished  an  axiomatic  foundation  for  the  philo- 
sophy of  philosophasters  and  for  the  moralizing  of 
sentimentalists.  But  the  Stoics  were,  at  bottom,  not 
merely  noble,  but  sane,  men ;  and  if  we  look  closely  into 
what  they  really  meant  by  this  ill-used  phrase,  it  will  be 
found  to  present  no  justification  for  the  mischievous 
conclusions  that  have  been  deduced  from  it. 

In  the  language  of  the  Stoa,  'Nature'  was  a  word 
of  many  meanings.  There  was  the  '  Nature '  of  the 
cosmos  and  the  '  Nature '  of  man.  In  the  latter,  the 
animal  'nature,'  which  man  shares  with  a  moiety  of 
the  living  part  of  the  cosmos,  was  distinguished  from 
a  higher  'nature.'  Even  in  this  higher  nature  there 
were  grades  of  rank.  The  logical  faculty  is  an 
instrument  which  may  be  turned  to  account  for  any 
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purpose.  The  passions  and  the  emotions  are  so 
closely  tied  to  the  lower  nature,  that  they  may  be 
considered  to  be  pathological  rather  than  normal 
phenomena.  The  one  supreme,  hegemonic,  faculty, 
which  constitutes  the  essential  'nature'  of  man,  is 
mast  nearly  represented  by  that  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  later  philosophy,  has  been  called  the  pure 
reason.  It  is  this  'nature'  which  holds  up  the  ideal 
of  the  supreme  good  and  demands  absolute  sub- 
mission of  the  will  to  its  behests.  It  is  this  -which 
commands  all  men  to  love  one  another,  to  return  good 
for  evil,  to  regard  one  another  as  fellow-citizens  of  one 
great  state.  Indeed,  seeing  that  the  progress  towards 
perfection  of  a  civilized  state,  or  polity,  depends  on 
the  obedience  of  its  members  to  these  commands,  the 
Stoics  sometimes  termed  the  pure  reason  the  '  political ' 
nature.  Unfortunately,  the  sense  of  the  adjective  has 
undergone  so  much  modification,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  that  which  commands  the  sacrifice  of 
self  to  the  common  good  would  now  sound  almost 
grotesque.  (15) 

But  what  part  is  played  by  the  theory  of  evolution 
in  this  view  of  ethics?  So  far  as  I  can  discern,  the 
ethical  system  of  the  Stoics,  which  is  essentially 
intuitive,  and  reverences  the  categorical  imperative  as 
strongly  as  that  of  any  later  moralists,  might  have 
been  just  what  it  was  if  they  had  held  any  other 
theory;  whether  that  of  special  creation,  on  the  one 
side,  or  that  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  present 
order,  on  the  other.  (16)  To  the  Stoic,  the  cosmos 
had  no  importance  for  the  conscience,  except  in  so  far 
as  he  chose  to  think  it  a  pedagogue  to  virtue.  The 
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pertinacious  optimism  of  our  philosophers  hid  from 
them  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  It  prevented  them 
from  seeing  that  cosmic  nature  is  no  school  of  virtue, 
but  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy  of  ethical  nature. 
The  logic  of  facts  was  necessary  to  convince  them 
that  the  cosmos  works  through  the  lower  nature  of 
man,  not  for  righteousness,  but  against  it.  And  it 
finally  drove  them  to  confess  that  the  existence  of  their 
ideal  'wise  man'  was  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
things ;  that  even  a  passable  approximation  to  that  ideal 
was  to  be  attained  only  at  the  cost  of  renunciation  of 
the  world  and  mortification,  not  merely  of  the  flesh, 
but  of  all  human  affections.  The  state  of  perfection 
was  that  '  apatheia '  (")  in  which  desire,  though  it  may 
still  be  felt,  is  powerless  to  move  the  will,  reduced  to 
the  sole  function  of  executing  the  commands  of  pure 
reason.  Even  this  residuum  of  activity  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  temporary  loan,  as  an  efflux  of  the 
divine  world-pervading  spirit,  chafing  at  its  imprison- 
ment in  the  flesh,  until  such  time  as  death  enabled  it 
to  return  to  its  source  in  the  all-pervading  logos. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  discover  any  very  great  differ- 
ence between  Apatheia  and  Nirvana,  except  that 
stoical  speculation  agrees  with  pre-Buddhistic  philo- 
sophy, rather  than  with  the  teachings  of  Gautama,  in 
so  far  as  it  postulates  a  permanent  substance  equivalent 
to  'Brahma'  and  'Atman';  and  that,  in  stoical  practice, 
the  adoption  of  the  life  of  the  mendicant  cynic  was 
held  to  be  more  a  counsel  of  perfection  than  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  higher  life. 

Thus  the  extremes  touch.  Greek  thought  and  Indian 
thought  set  out  from  ground  common  to  both,  diverge 
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widely,  develop  under  very  different  physical  and 
moral  conditions,  and  finally  converge  to  practically 
the  same  end. 

The  Vedas  and  Homeric  epos  set  before  us  a  world 
of  rich  and  vigorous  life,  full  of  joyous  fighting  men 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine  .... 

and  who  were  ready  to  brave  the  very  gods  them- 
selves when  their  blood  was  up.  A  few  centuries 
pass  away,  and  under  the  influence  of  civilization,  the 
descendants  of  these  men  are  'sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought' — frank  pessimists,  or  at  best, 
make-believe  optimists.  The  courage  of  the  warlike 
stock  may  be  as  hardly  tried  as  before,  perhaps  more 
hardly,  but  the  enemy  is  self.  The  hero  has  become 
a  monk.  The  man  of  action  is  replaced  by  the  quietist, 
whose  highest  aspiration  is  to  be  the  passive  in- 
strument of  the  divine  Reason.  By  the  Tiber,  as  by 
the  Ganges,  ethical  man  admits  that  the  cosmos  is 
too  strong  for  him ;  and,  destroying  every  bond  which 
ties  him  to  it  by  ascetic  discipline,  he  seeks  salvation 
in  absolute  renunciation.  (18) 

Modern  thought  is  making  a  fresh  start  from  the 
base  whence  Indian  and  Greek  philosophy  set  out; 
and,  the  human  mind  being  very  much  what  it  was 
six  and  twenty  centuries  ago,  there  is  no  ground  for 
wonder  if  it  presents  indications  of  a  tendency  to  move 
along  the  old  lines  to  the  same  results. 

We  are  more  than  sufficiently  familiar  with  modern 
pessimism,  at  least  as  a  speculation;  for  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  that  any  of  its  present  votaries  have  sealed 
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their  faith  by  assuming  the  rags  and  the  bowl  of  the 
mendicant  Bhikku,  or  the  cloak  and  the  wallet  of  the 
Cynic.  The  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  sturdy 
vagrancy  by  an  unphilosophical  police  have,  perhaps, 
proved  too  formidable  for  philosophical  consistency. 
We  also  know  modern  speculative  optimism,  with  its 
perfectibility  of  the  species,  reign  of  peace,  and  lion 
and  lamb  transformation  scenes;  but  one  does  not 
hear  so  much  of  it  as  one  did  forty  years  ago; 
indeed,  I  imagine  it  is  to  be  met  with  more  commonly 
at  the  tables  of  the  healthy  and  wealthy,  than  in  the 
congregations  of  the  wise.  The  majority  of  us,  I  appre- 
hend, profess  neither  pessimism  nor  optimism.  We 
hold  that  the  world  is  neither  so  good,  nor  so  bad,  as 
it  conceivably  might  be ;  and,  as  most  of  us  have  reason, 
now  and  again,  to  discover  that  it  can  be.  Those  who 
have  failed  to  experience  the  joys  that  make  life  worth 
living  are,  probably,  in  as  small  a  minority  as  those 
who  have  never  known  the  griefs  that  rob  existence 
of  its  savour  and  turn  its  richest  fruits  into  mere  dust 
and  ashes. 

Further,  I  think  I  do  not  err  in  assuming  that,  how- 
ever diverse  their  views  on  philosophical  and  religious 
matters,  most  men  are  agreed  that  the  proportion  of 
good  and  evil  in  life  may  be  very  sensibly  affected  by 
human  action.  I  never  heard  anybody  doubt  that  the 
evil  may  be  thus  increased,  or  diminished;  and  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  good  must  be  similarly 
susceptible  of  addition  or  subtraction.  Finally,  to  my 
knowledge,  nobody  professes  to  doubt  that,  so  far  forth 
as  we  possess  a  power  of  bettering  things,  it  is  our 
paramount  duty  to  use  it  and  to  train  all  our  intellect 
and  energy  to  this  supreme  service  of  our  kind. 
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Hence  the  pressing  interest  of  the  question,  to  what 
extent  modern  progress  in  natural  knowledge,  and, 
more  especially,  the  general  outcome  of  that  progress 
in  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  is  competent  to  help  us  in 
the  great  work  of  helping  one  another? 

The  propounders  of  what  are  called  the  '  ethics  of 
evolution,'  when  the  '  evolution  of  ethics '  would  usually 
better  express  the  object  of  their  speculations,  adduce 
a  number  of  more  or  less  interesting  facts  and  more 
or  less  sound  arguments,  in  favour  of  the  origin  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  in  the  same  way  as  other  natural 
phenomena,  by  a  process  of  evolution.  I  have  little 
doubt,  for  my  own  part,  that  they  are  on  the  right 
track ;  but  as  the  immoral  sentiments  have  no  less 
been  evolved,  there  is,  so  far,  as  much  natural  sanc- 
tion for  the  one  as  the  other.  The  thief  and  the 
murderer  follow  nature  just  as  much  as  the  philan- 
thropist. Cosmic  evolution  may  teach  us  how  the 
good  and  the  evil  tendencies  of  man  may  have  come 
about;  but,  in  itself,  it  is  incompetent  to  furnish  any 
better  reason  why  what  we  call  good  is  preferable  to 
what  we  call  evil  than  we  had  before.  Some  day, 
I  doubt  not,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
the  evolution  of  the  aesthetic  faculty;  but  all  the 
understanding  in  the  world  will  neither  increase  nor 
diminish  the  force  of  the  intuition  that  this  is  beautiful 
and  that  is  ugly. 

There  is  another  fallacy  which  appears  to  me  to 
pervade  the  so-called  'ethics  of  evolution.'  It  is  the 
notion  that  because,  on  the  whole,  animals  and  plants 
have  advanced  in  perfection  of  organization  by  means 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  consequent 
'  survival  of  the  fittest ' ;  therefore  men  in  society,  men 
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as  ethical  beings,  must  look  to  the  same  process 
to  help  them  towards  perfection.  I  suspect  that  this 
fallacy  has  arisen  out  of  the  unfortunate  ambiguity  of 
the  phrase  '  survival  of  the  fittest.'  '  Fittest '  has  a 
connotation  of  'best';  and  about  'best'  there  hangs 
a  moral  flavour.  In  cosmic  nature,  however,  what  is 
'  fittest '  depends  upon  the  conditions.  Long  since  (19) 
I  ventured  to  point  out  that  if  our  hemisphere 
were  to  cool  again,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  might 
bring  about,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  population 
of  more  and  more  stunted  and  humbler  and  humbler 
organisms,  until  the  'fittest'  that  survived  might  be 
nothing  but  lichens,  diatoms,  and  such  microscopic 
organisms  as  those  which  give  red  snow  its  colour; 
while,  if  it  became  hotter,  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the 
Thames  and  I  sis  might  be  uninhabitable  by  any 
animated  beings  save  those  that  flourish  in  a  tropical 
jungle.  They,  as  the  fittest,  the  best  adapted  to  the 
changed  conditions,  would  survive. 

Men  in  society  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  the  cosmic 
process.  As  among  other  animals,  multiplication  goes 
on  without  cessation,  and  involves  severe  competition 
for  the  means  of  support.  The  struggle  for  existence 
tends  to  eliminate  those  less  fitted  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  existence.  The  strongest, 
the  most  self-assertive,  tend  to  tread  down  the  weaker. 
But  the  influence  of  the  cosmic  process  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  society  is  the  greater  the  more  rudimentary 
its  civilization.  Social  progress  means  a  checking  of 
the  cosmic  process  at  every  step  and  the  substitution 
for  it  of  another,  which  may  be  called  the  ethical 
process ;  the  end  of  which  is  not  the  survival  of  those 
who  may  happen  to  be  the  fittest,  in  respect  of  the 
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whole  of  the  conditions  which  exist,  but  of  those  who 
are  ethically  the  best.  (20) 

As  I  have  already  urged,  the  practice  of  that  which 
is  ethically  best — what  we  call  goodness  or  virtue — 
involves  a  course  of  conduct  which,  in  all  respects,  is 
opposed  to  that  which  leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic 
struggle  for  existence.  In  place  of  ruthless  self- 
assertion  it  demands  self-restraint ;  in  place  of  thrusting 
aside,  or  treading  down,  all  competitors,  it  requires 
that  the  individual  shall  not  merely  respect,  but  shall 
help  his  fellows ;  its  influence  is  directed,  not  so  much 
to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  to  the  fitting  of  as  many 
as  possible  to  survive.  It  repudiates  the  gladiatorial 
theory  of  existence.  It  demands  that  each  man  who 
enters  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  a 
polity  shall  be  mindful  of  his  debt  to  those  who  have 
laboriously  constructed  it;  and  shall  take  heed  that 
no  act  of  his  weakens  the  fabric  in  which  he  has  been 
permitted  to  live.  Laws  and  moral  precepts  are 
directed  to  the  end  of  curbing  the  cosmic  process  and 
reminding  the  individual  of  his  duty  to  the  community, 
to  the  protection  and  influence  of  which  he  owes,  if 
not  existence  itself,  at  least  the  life  of  something  better 
than  a  brutal  savage. 

It  is  from  neglect  of  these  plain  considerations  that 
the  fanatical  individualism  (21)  of  our  time  attempts  to 
apply  the  analogy  of  cosmic  nature  to  society.  Once 
more  we  have  a  misapplication  of  the  stoical  injunction 
to  follow  nature ;  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  the 
State  are  forgotten,  and  his  tendencies  to  self-assertion 
are  dignified  by  the  name  of  rights.  It  is  seriously 
debated  whether  the  members  of  a  community  are 
justified  in  using  their  combined  strength  to  constrain 
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one  of  their  number  to  contribute  his  share  to  the 
maintenance  of  it ;  or  even  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
his  best  to  destroy  it.  The  struggle  for  existence, 
which  has  done  such  admirable  work  in  cosmic  nature, 
must,  it  appears,  be  equally  beneficent  in  the  ethical 
sphere.  Yet  if  that  which  I  have  insisted  upon  is 
true ;  if  the  cosmic  process  has  no  sort  of  relation  to 
moral  ends;  if  the  imitation  of  it  by  man  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  first  principles  of  ethics ;  what  becomes 
of  this  surprising  theory? 

Let  us  understand,  once  for  all,  that  the  ethical 
progress  of  society  depends,  not  on  imitating  the 
cosmic  process,  still  less  in  running  away  from  it, 
but  in  combating  it.  It  may  seem  an  audacious 
proposal  thus  to  pit  the  microcosm  against  the  macro- 
cosm, and  to  set  man  to  subdue  nature  to  his  higher 
ends;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  great  intel- 
lectual difference  between  the  ancient  times  with  which 
we  have  been  occupied  and  our  day,  lies  in  the  solid 
foundation  we  have  acquired  for  the  hope  that  such  an 
enterprise  may  meet  with  a  certain  measure  of  success. 

The  history  of  civilization  details  the  steps  by 
which  men  have  succeeded  in  building  up  an  artificial 
world  within  the  cosmos.  Fragile  reed  as  he  may  be, 
man,  as  Pascal  says,  is  a  thinking  reed:  (22)  there 
lies  within  him  a  fund  of  energy,  operating  intel- 
ligently and  so  far  akin  to  that  which  pervades  the 
universe,  that  it  is  competent  to  influence  and  modify 
the  cosmic  process.  In  virtue  of  his  intelligence,  the 
dwarf  bends  the  Titan  to  his  will.  In  every  family, 
in  every  polity  that  has  been  established,  the  cosmic 
process  in  man  has  been  restrained  and  otherwise 
modified  by  law  and  custom;  in  surrounding  nature, 
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it  has  been  similarly  influenced  by  the  art  of  the 
shepherd,  the  agriculturist,  the  artisan.  As  civilization 
has  advanced,  so  has  the  extent  of  this  interference 
increased ;  until  the  organized  and  highly  developed 
sciences  and  arts  of  the  present  day  have  endowed  man 
with  a  command  over  the  course  of  non-human  nature 
greater  than  that  once  attributed  to  the  magicians. 
The  most  impressive,  I  might  say  startling,  of  these 
changes  have  been  brought  about  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  centuries ;  while  a  right  comprehension  of 
the  process  of  life  and  of  the  means  of  influencing  its 
manifestations  is  only  just  dawning  upon  us.  We 
do  not  yet  see  our  way  beyond  generalities;  and 
we  are  befogged  by  the  obtrusion  of  false  analogies 
and  crude  anticipations.  But  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  have  all  had  to  pass  through  similar 
phases,  before  they  reached  the  stage  at  which  their 
influence  became  an  important  factor  in  human  affairs. 
Physiology,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Political  Science,  must 
submit  to  the  same  ordeal.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  irra- 
tional to  doubt  that,  at  no  distant  period,  they  will 
work  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  sphere  of  practice. 

The  theory  of  evolution  encourages  no  millennial 
anticipations.  If,  for  millions  of  years,  our  globe  has 
taken  the  upward  road,  yet,  some  time,  the  summit 
will  be  reached  and  the  downward  route  will  be  com- 
menced. The  most  daring  imagination  will  hardly 
venture  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  power  and  the 
intelligence  of  man  can  ever  arrest  the  procession  of 
the  great  year. 

Moreover,  the  cosmic  nature  born  with  us  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  necessary  for  our  maintenance,  is  the 
outcome  of  millions  of  years  of  severe  training,  and 
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it  would  be  folly  to  imagine  that  a  few  centuries  will 
suffice  to  subdue  its  masterfulness  to  purely  ethical 
ends.  Ethical  nature  may  count  upon  having  to 
reckon  with  a  tenacious  and  powerful  enemy  as  long 
as  the  world  lasts.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  no 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  intelligence  and  will, 
guided  by  sound  principles  of  investigation,  and 
organized  in  common  effort,  may  modify  the  con- 
ditions of  existence,  for  a  period  longer  than  that 
now  covered  by  history.  And  much  may  be  done  to 
change  the  nature  of  man  himself.  (23)  The  intelligence 
which  has  converted  the  brother  of  the  wolf  into  the 
faithful  guardian  of  the  flock  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
something  towards  curbing  the  instincts  of  savagery 
in  civilized  men. 

But  if  we  may  permit  ourselves  a  larger  hope  of 
abatement  of  the  essential  evil  of  the  world  than  was 
possible  to  those  who,  in  the  infancy  of  exact  know- 
ledge, faced  the  problem  of  existence  more  than  a 
score  of  centuries  ago,  I  deem  it  an  essential  condition 
of  the  realization  of  that  hope  that  we  should  cast 
aside  the  notion  that  the  escape  from  pain  and  sorrow 
is  the  proper  object  of  life. 

We  have  long  since  emerged  from  the  heroic  child- 
hood of  our  race,  when  good  and  evil  could  be  met 
with  the  same  '  frolic  welcome ' ;  the  attempts  to  escape 
from  evil,  whether  Indian  or  Greek,  have  ended  in 
flight  from  the  battle-field;  it  remains  to  us  to  throw 
aside  the  youthful  overconfidence  and  the  no  less 
youthful  discouragement  of  nonage.  We  are  grown 
men,  and  must  play  the  man 

strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield, 
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cherishing  the  good  that  falls  in  our  way,  and  bearing 
the  evil,  in  and  around  us,  with  stout  hearts  set  on 
diminishing  it.  So  far,  we  all  may  strive  in  one  faith 
towards  one  hope: 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down, 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 

....  but  something  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done.  (24) 


NOTES 
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I  HAVE  been  careful  to  speak  of  the  'appearance*  of  cyclical 
evolution  presented  by  living  things ;  for,  on  critical  examination, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  course  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  life 
is  not  exactly  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  cycle  which  returns 
into  itself.  What  actually  happens,  in  all  but  the  lowest 
organisms,  is  that  one  part  of  the  growing  germ  (A)  gives  rise 
to  tissues  and  organs ;  while  another  part  (B)  remains  in  its 
primitive  condition,  or  is  but  slightly  modified.  The  moiety  A 
becomes  the  body  of  the  adult  and,  sooner  or  later,  perishes, 
while  portions  of  the  moiety  B  are  detached  and,  as  offspring, 
continue  the  life  of  the  species.  Thus,  if  we  trace  back  an 
organism  along  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  its  remotest 
ancestor,  B,  as  a  whole,  has  never  suffered  death ;  portions  of  it, 
only,  have  been  cast  off  and  died  in  each  individual  offspring. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  the  'suckers'  of 
a  strawberry  plant  behave.  A  thin  cylinder  of  living  tissue 
keeps  on  growing  at  its  free  end,  until  it  attains  a  considerable 
length.  At  successive  intervals,  it  develops  buds  which  grow 
into  strawberry  plants;  and  these  become  independent  by  the 
death  of  the  parts  of  the  sucker  which  connect  them.  The 
rest  of  the  sucker,  however,  may  go  on  living  and  growing  in- 
definitely, and,  circumstances  remaining  favourable,  there  is  no 
obvious  reason  why  it  should  ever  die.  The  living  substance  B, 
in  a  manner,  answers  to  the  sucker.  If  we  could  restore  the 
continuity  which  was  once  possessed  by  the  portions  of  B, 
contained  in  all  the  individuals  of  a  direct  line  of  descent,  they 
would  form  a  sucker,  or  stolon,  on  which  these  individuals  would 
be  strung,  and  which  would  never  have  wholly  died. 

A  species  remains  unchanged  so  long  as  the  potentiality  of 
development  resident  in  B  remains  unaltered ;  so  long  e.g.  as  the 
buds  of  the  strawberry  sucker  tend  to  become  typical  strawberry- 
plants.  In  the  case  of  the  progressive  evolution  of  a  species,  the 
developmental  potentiality  of  B  becomes  of  a  higher  and  higher 
order.  In  retrogressive  evolution,  the  contrary  would  be  the 
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case.  The  phenomena  of  atavism  seem  to  show  that  retro- 
gressive evolution,  that  is,  the  return  of  a  species  to  one  or  other 
of  its  earlier  forms,  is  a  possibility  to  be  reckoned  with.  The 
simplification  of  structure,  which  is  so  common  in  the  parasitic 
members  of  a  group,  however,  does  not  properly  come  under 
this  head.  The  worm-like,  limbless  Lernaea  has  no  resemblance 
to  any  of  the  stages  of  development  of  the  many-limbed  active 
animals  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 


II.  (PAGE  94.) 

HeracleitUS  says,  nora/icS  yap  oi><  e<m  8ls  tfi^vai  ra>  OVTW  ;  but,  to 
be  strictly  accurate,  the  river  remains,  though  the  water  of  which 
it  is  composed  changes— just  as  a  man  retains  his  identity  though 
the  whole  substance  of  his  body  is  constantly  shifting. 

This  is  put  very  well  by  Seneca  (Epist.  Iviii.  20,  Ed.  Ruhkopf) : 
'Corpora  nostra  rapiuntur  fluminum  more,  quidquid  vides  currit 
cum  tempore ;  nihil  ex  his  quae  videmus  manet.  Ego  ipse  dum 
loquor  mutari  ista,  mutatus  sum.  Hoc  est  quod  ait  Heraclitus  "  In 
idem  flumen  bis  non  descendimus."  Manet  idem  fluminis  nomen, 
aqua  transmissa  est.  Hoc  in  amne  manifestius  est  quam  in 
homine,  sed  nos  quoque  non  minus  velox  cursus  praetervehit.' 

III.  (PAGE  99.) 

'Multa  bona  nostra  nobis  nocent,  timoris  enim  tormentum 
memoria  reducit,  providentia  anticipat.  Nemo  tantum  praesen- 
tibus  miser  est.'  (Seneca,  Epist.  v.  7.) 

Among  the  many  wise  and  weighty  aphorisms  of  the  Roman 
Bacon,  few  sound  the  realities  of  life  more  deeply  than  '  Multa 
bona  nostra  nobis  nocent.'  If  there  is  a  soul  of  good  in  things 
evil,  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that  there  is  a  soul  of  evil  in  things 
good :  for  things,  like  men,  have  '  les  deTauts  de  leurs  qualites.' 
It  is  one  of  the  last  lessons  one  learns  from  experience,  but  not 
the  least  important,  that  a  heavy  tax  is  levied  upon  all  forms  of 
success ;  and  that  failure  is  one  of  the  commonest  disguises 
assumed  by  blessings. 

IV.  (PAGE  103.) 

'There  is  within  the  body  of  every  man  a  soul  which,  at  the 
death  of  the  body,  flies  away  from  it  like  a  bird  out  of  a  cage,  and 
enters  upon  a  new  life  ....  either  in  one  of  the  heavens  or  one 
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of  the  hells  or  on  this  earth.  The  only  exception  is  the  rare  case 
of  a  man  having  in  this  life  acquired  a  true  knowledge  of  God. 
According  to  the  pre- Buddhistic  theory,  the  soul  of  such  a  man 
goes  along  the  path  of  the  gods  to  God,  and,  being  united  with 
Him,  enters  upon  an  immortal  life  in  which  his  individuality  is 
not  extinguished.  In  the  latter  theory,  his  soul  is  directly  absorbed 
into  the  Great  Soul,  is  lost  in  it,  and  has  no  longer  any  independent 
existence.  The  souls  of  all  other  men  enter,  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  upon  a  new  existence  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  different 
modes  of  being.  If  in  heaven  or  hell,  the  soul  itself  becomes 
a  god  or  demon  without  entering  a  body  ;  all  superhuman  beings, 
save  the  great  gods,  being  looked  upon  as  not  eternal,  but  merely 
temporary  creatures.  If  the  soul  returns  to  earth  it  may  or  may 
not  enter  a  new  body;  and  this  either  of  a  human  being,  an 
animal,  a  plant,  or  even  a  material  object.  For  all  these  are 
possessed  of  souls,  and  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
these  souls  and  the  souls  of  men — all  being  alike  mere  sparks  of 
the  Great  Spirit,  who  is  the  only  real  existence.'  (Rhys  Davids, 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1881,  p.  83.) 

For  what  I  have  said  about  Indian  Philosophy,  I  am  particularly 
indebted  to  the  lumirious  exposition  of  primitive  Buddhism  and 
its  relations  to  earlier  Hindu  thought,  which  is  given  by  Prof. 
Rhys  Davids  in  his  remarkable  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1881,  and 
Buddhism  (1890).  The  only  apology  I  can  offer  for  the  freedom 
with  which  I  have  borrowed  from  him  in  these  notes,  is  nty  desire 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  my  indebtedness.  I  have  also  found  Dr. 
Oldenberg's  Buddha  (Ed.  2,  1890)  very  helpful.  The  origin  of 
the  theory  of  transmigration  stated  in  the  above  extract  is  an 
unsolved  problem.  That  it  differs  widely  from  the  Egyptian 
metempsychosis  is  clear.  In  fact,  since  men  usually  people  the 
other  world  with  phantoms  of  this,  the  Egyptian  doctrine  would 
seem  to  presuppose  the  Indian  as  a  more  archaic  belief. 

Prof.  Rhys  Davids  has  fully  insisted  upon  the  ethical  importance 
of  the  transmigration  theory.  '  One  of  the  latest  speculations  now 
being  put  forward  among  ourselves  would  seek  to  explain  each 
man's  character,  and  even  his  outward  condition  in  life,  by  the 
character  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  a  character  gradually 
formed  during  a  practically  endless  series  of  past  existences, 
modified  only  by  the  conditions  into  which  he  was  born,  those 
very  conditions  being  also,  in  like  manner,  the  last  result  of 
a  practically  endless  series  of  past  causes.  Gotama's  speculation 
might  be  stated  in  the  same  words.  But  it  attempted  also  to 
explain,  in  a  way  different  from  that  which  would  be  adopted  by 
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the  exponents  of  the  modern  theory,  that  strange  problem  which 
it  is  also  the  motive  of  the  wonderful  drama  of  the  book  of  Job 
to  explain— the  fact  that  the  actual  distribution  here  of  good 
fortune,  or  misery,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  moral  qualities 
which  men  call  good  or  bad.  We  cannot  wonder  that  a  teacher, 
whose  whole  system  was  so  essentially  an  ethical  reformation, 
should  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  seek  an  explanation  of 
this  apparent  injustice.  And  all  the  more  so,  since  the  belief  he 
had  inherited,  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  had 
provided  a  solution  perfectly  sufficient  to  any  one  who  could 
accept  that  belief.'  (Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  93.)  I  should  venture 
to  suggest  the  substitution  of  'largely'  for  'entirely'  in  the 
foregoing  passage.  Whether  a  ship  makes  a  good  or  a  bad  voyage 
is  largely  independent  of  the  conduct  of  the  captain,  but  it  is 
largely  affected  by  that  conduct.  Though  powerless  before  a 
hurricane  he  may  weather  many  a  bad  gale. 


V.  (PAGE  103.) 

'The  outward  condition  of  the  soul  is,  in  each  new  birth, 
determined  by  its  actions  in  a  previous  birth ;  but  by  each  action 
in  succession,  and  not  by  the  balance  struck  after  the  evil  has  been 
reckoned  off  against  the  good.  A  good  man  who  has  once 
uttered  a  slander  may  spend  a  hundred  thousand  years  as  a  god, 
in  consequence  of  his  goodness,  and,  when  the  power  of  his  good 
actions  is  exhausted,  may  be  born  as  a  dumb  man  on  account  of 
his  transgression ;  and  a  robber  who  has  once  done  an  act  of 
mercy,  may  come  to  life  in  a  king's  body  as  the  result  of  his 
virtue,  and  then  suffer  torments  for  ages  in  hell  or  as  a  ghost 
without  a  body,  or  be  re-born  many  times  as  a  slave  or  an  outcast, 
in  consequence  of  his  evil  life. 

'  There  is  no  escape,  according  to  this  theory,  from  the  result 
of  any  act ;  though  it  is  only  the  consequences  of  its  own  acts 
that  each  soul  has  to  endure.  The  force  has  been  set  in  motion 
by  itself  and  can  never  stop ;  and  its  effect  can  never  be  foretold. 
If  evil,  it  can  never  be  modified  or  prevented,  for  it  depends  on 
a  cause  already  completed,  that  is  now  for  ever  beyond  the  soul's 
control.  There  is  even  no  continuing  consciousness,  no  memory 
of  the  past  that  could  guide  the  soul  to  any  knowledge  of  its  fate. 
The  only  advantage  open  to  it  is  to  add  in  this  life  to  the  sum  of 
its  good  actions,  that  it  may  bear  fruit  with  the  rest.  And  even 
this  can  only  happen  in  some  future  life  under  essentially  the 
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same  conditions  as  the  present  one ;  subject,  like  the  present  one, 
to  old  age,  decay,  and  death  ;  and  affording  opportunity,  like  the 
present  one,  for  the  commission  of  errors,  ignorances,  or  sins, 
which  in  their  turn  must  inevitably  produce  their  due  effect  of 
sickness,  disability,  or  woe.  Thus  is  the  soul  tossed  about  from 
life  to  life,  from  billow  to  billow  in  the  great  ocean  of  trans- 
migration. And  there  is  no  escape  save  for  the  very  few  who, 
during  their  birth  as  men,  attain  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the 
Great  Spirit :  and  thus  enter  into  immortality,  or,  as  the  later 
philosophers  taught,  are  absorbed  into  the  Divine  Essence.' 
(Rhys  Davids,  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  85,  86.) 

The  state  after  death,  thus  imagined  by  the  Hindu  philosophers, 
has  a  certain  analogy  to  the  purgatory  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
except  that  escape  from  it  is  dependent,  not  on  a  divine  decree 
modified,  it  may  be,  by  sacerdotal  or  saintly  intercession,  but  by 
the  acts  of  the  individual  himself;  and  that  while  ultimate 
emergence  into  heavenly  bliss  of  the  good,  or  well-prayed  for, 
Catholic  is  professedly  assured,  the  chances  in  favour  of  the 
attainment  of  absorption,  or  of  Nirvana,  by  any  individual  Hindu 
are  extremely  small. 

VI.  (PAGE  104.) 

*  That  part  of  the  then  prevalent  transmigration  theory  which 
could  not  be  proved  false  seemed  to  meet  a  deeply  felt  necessity, 
seemed  to  supply  a  moral  cause  which  would  explain  the  unequal 
distribution  here  of  happiness  or  woe,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  present  characters  of  men.  Gautama  "  still  therefore  talked 
of  men's  previous  existence,  but  by  no  means  in  the  way  that  he 
is  generally  represented  to  have  done."  What  he  taught  was 
"the  transmigration  of  character."  He  held  that  after  the  death 
of  any  being,  whether  human  or  not,  there  survived  nothing  at  all 
but  that  being's  "  Karma,"  the  result,  that  is,  of  its  mental  and 
bodily  actions.  Every  individual,  whether  human  or  divine,  was 
the  last  inheritor  and  the  last  result  of  the  Karma  of  a  long  series 
of  past  individuals— a  series  so  long  that  its  beginning  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  calculation,  and  its  end  will  be  coincident  with  the 
destruction  of  the  world.'  (Rhys  Davids,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  92.) 

In  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  tendency  of  a  germ  to  develop 
according  to  a  certain  specific  type,  e.g.  of  the  kidney-bean  seed 
to  grow  into  a  plant  having  all  the  characters  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris 
is  its  '  Karma.'  It  is  the  '  last  inheritor  and  the  last  result '  of  all 
the  conditions  that  have  affected  a  line  of  ancestry  which  goes 
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back  for  many  millions  of  years  to  the  time  when  life  first 
appeared  on  the  earth.  The  moiety  B  of  the  substance  of  the 
bean  plant  (see  Note  I)  is  the  last  link  in  a  once  continuous  chain 
extending  from  the  primitive  living  substance  :  and  the  characters 
of  the  successive  species  to  which  it  has  given  rise  are  the 
manifestations  of  its  gradually  modified  Karma.  As  Prof.  Rhys 
Davids  aptly  says,  the  snowdrop  '  is  a  snowdrop  and  not  an 
oak,  and  just  that  kind  of  snowdrop,  because  it  is  the  outcome 
of  the  Karma  of  an  endless  series  of  past  existences.'  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  p.  114.) 

VII.  (PAGE  106.) 

'It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  very  point  which  is  the 
weakness  of  the  theory — the  supposed  concentration  of  the  effect 
of  the  Karma  in  one  new  being — presented  itself  to  the  early 
Buddhists  themselves  as  a  difficulty.  They  avoided  it,  partly  by 
explaining  that  it  was  a  particular  thirst  in  the  creature  dying 
(a  craving,  Tanha,  which  plays  otherwise  a  great  part  in  the 
Buddhist  theory)  which  actually  caused  the  birth  of  the  new 
individual  who  was  to  inherit  the  Karma  of  the  former  one. 
But,  how  this  took  place,  how  the  craving  desire  produced  this 
effect,  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  mystery  patent  only  to  a  Buddha.' 
(Rhys  Davids,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  95.) 

Among  the  many  parallelisms  of  Stoicism  and  Buddhism,  it  is 
curious  to  find  one  for  this  Tanha,  'thirst,'  or  'craving  desire' 
for  life.  Seneca  writes  (Epist.  Ixxvi.  18) :  '  Si  enim  ullum  aliud 
est  bonum  quam  honestum,  sequetur  nos  aviditas  vitae  aviditas 
rerum  vitam  instruentium :  quod  est  intolerable  infinitum, 
vagum.' 

VIII.  (PAGE  108.) 

'The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Buddhism  was  that  it 
started  a  new  line,  that  it  looked  upon  the  deepest  questions 
men  have  to  solve  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint.  It 
swept  away  from  the  field  of  its  vision  the  whole  of  the  great 
soul-theory  which  had  hitherto  so  completely  filled  and  dominated 
the  minds  of  the  superstitious  and  the  thoughtful  alike.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  proclaimed  a  salvation 
which  each  man  could  gain  for  himself  and  by  himself,  in  this 
world,  during  this  life,  without  any  the  least  reference  to  God,  or 
to  gods,  either  great  or  small.  Like  the  Upanishads,  it  placed 
the  first  importance  on  knowledge  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  a 
knowledge  of  God,  it  was  a  clear  perception  of  the  real  nature, 
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as  they  supposed  it  to  be,  of  men  and  things.  And  it  added  to 
the  necessity  of  knowledge,  the  necessity  of  purity,  of  courtesy, 
of  uprightness,  of  peace  and  of  a  universal  love  far  reaching, 
grown  great  and  beyond  measure.'  (Rhys  Davids,  Hibbert 
Lectures,  p.  29.) 

The  contemporary  Greek  philosophy  takes  an  analogous 
direction.  According  to  Heracleitus,  the  universe  was  made 
neither  by  gods  nor  men ;  but,  from  all  eternity,  has  been,  and 
to  all  eternity,  will  be,  immortal  fire,  glowing  and  fading  in  due 
measure.  (Mullach,  Heraditi  Fragmenta,  27.)  And  the  part 
assigned  by  his  successors,  the  Stoics,  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
volition  of  the  '  wise  man '  made  their  Divinity  (for  logical 
thinkers)  a  subject  for  compliments,  rather  than  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with.  In  Hindu  speculation  the  'Arahat,'  still  more  the 
'Buddha,'  becomes  the  superior  of  Brahma:  the  Stoical  'wise 
man '  is,  at  least,  the  equal  of  Zeus. 

Berkeley  affirms  over  and  over  again  that  no  idea  can  be  formed 
of  a  soul  or  spirit — '  If  any  man  shall  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
here  delivered,  let  him  but  reflect  and  try  if  he  can  form  any  idea 
of  power  or  active  being;  and  whether  he  hath  ideas  of  two 
principal  powers  marked  by  the  names  of  will  and  understanding 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  a  third  idea  of  substance 
or  being  in  general,  with  a  relative  notion  of  its  supporting  or 
being  the  subject  of  the  aforesaid  power,  which  is  signified  by  the 
name  soul  or  spirit.  This  is  what  some  hold  :  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  words  will,  soul,  spirit,  do  not  stand  for  different  ideas  or, 
in  truth,  for  any  idea  at  all,  but  for  something  which  is  very 
different  from  ideas,  and  which,  being  an  agent,  cannot  be  like 
unto  or  represented  by  any  idea  whatever  [though  it  must  be 
owned  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  some  notion  of  soul,  spirit, 
and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  such  as  willing,  loving,  hating, 
inasmuch  as  we  know  or  understand  the  meaning  of  these  words.'] 
(The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Ixxvi  *.) 

It  is  open  to  discussion,  I  think,  whether  it  is  possible  to  have 
'  some  notion '  of  that  of  which  we  can  form  no  '  idea.' 

Berkeley  attaches  several  predicates  to  the  'perceiving  active 
being  mind,  spirit,  soul  or  myself  (Parts  I,  II).  It  is  said, 
for  example,  to  be  'indivisible,  incorporeal,  unextended  and 
incorruptible.'  The  predicate  indivisible,  though  negative  in 
form,  has  highly  positive  consequences.  For,  if  'perceiving 
active  being '  is  strictly  indivisible,  man's  soul  must  be  one  with 

1  See  also  §§  Ixxxix,  cxxxv,  cxlv. 
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the  Divine  spirit :  which  is  good  Hindu  or  Stoical  doctrine,  but 
hardly  orthodox  Christian  philosophy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  'substance'  of  active  perceiving  'being'  is  actually  divided 
into  the  one  Divine  and  innumerable  human  entities,  how  can 
the  predicate  'indivisible'  be  rigourously  applicable  to  it? 

Taking  the  words  cited,  as  they  stand,  they  amount  to  the 
denial  of  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge  of  substance.  '  Matter ' 
having  been  resolved  into  mere  affections  of '  spirit,'  '  spirit '  melts 
away  into  an  admittedly  inconceivable  and  unknowable  hypostasis 
of  thought  and  power — consequently  the  existence  of  anything  in 
the  universe  beyond  a  flow  of  phenomena,  is  a  purely  hypothetical 
assumption.  Indeed,  a  pyrrhonist  might  raise  the  objection  that 
if '  esse '  is  '  percipi '  spirit  itself  can  have  no  existence  except  as 
a  perception,  hypostatized  into  a  '  self,'  or  as  a  perception  of  some 
other  spirit.  In  the  former  case,  objective  reality  vanishes;  in 
the  latter,  there  would  seem  to  be  the  need  of  an  infinite  series  of 
spirits  each  perceiving  the  others. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  closely  the  phraseology  of 
Berkeley  sometimes  approaches  that  of  the  Stoics  :  thus  (cxlviii.) 
'  It  seems  to  be  a  general  pretence  of  the  unthinking  herd  that  they 
cannot  see  God.  .  .  .  But,  alas,  we  need  only  open  our  eyes  to  see 
the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  things  with  a  more  full  and  clear  view, 
than  we  do  any  of  our  fellow  creatures.  .  .  .  We  do  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  perceive  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divinity  :  every- 
thing we  see,  hear,  feel,  or  anywise  perceive  by  sense,  being 
a  sign  or  effect  of  the  power  of  God '  .  .  .  .  cxlix.  '  It  is  therefore 
plain,  that  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  any  one  that  is  capable 
of  the  least  reflection,  than  the  existence  of  God,  or  a  spirit  who  is 
intimately  present  to  our  minds,  producing  in  them  all  that  variety 
of  ideas  or  sensations  which  continually  affect  us,  on  whom  we 
have  an  absolute  and  entire  dependence,  in  short,  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.1  cl.  [But  you  will  say  hath  Nature 
no  share  in  the  production  of  natural  things,  and  must  they  be  all 
ascribed  to  the  immediate  and  sole  operation  of  God  ?  ....  If  by 
Nature  is  meant  some  being  distinct  from  God,  as  well  as  from  the 
laws  of  nature  and  things  perceived  by  sense,  I  must  confess  that 
word  is  to  me  an  empty  sound,  without  any  intelligible  meaning 
annexed  to  it.]  Nature  in  this  acceptation  is  a  vain  Chimaera 
introduced  by  those  heathens,  who  had  not  just  notions  of  the 
omnipresence  and  infinite  perfection  of  God.' 

Compare  Seneca  (De  Beneficiis,  iv.  7)  : 

'Natura,  inquit,  haec  mihi  praestat.  Non  intelligis  te,  quum 
hoc  dicis,  mutare  Nomen  Deo  ?  Quid  enim  est  aliud  Natura  quam 
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Deus,  et  divina  ratio,  toti  mundo  et  partibus  ejus  inserta?  Quoties 
voles  tibi  licet  aliter  hunc  auctorem  rerum  nostrarum  compellare, 
et  Jovem  ilium  optimum  et  maximum  rite  dices,  et  tonantem,  et 
statorem  :  qui  non,  ut  historici  tradiderunt,  ex  eo  quod  post  votum 
susceptum  acies  Romanorum  fugientum  stetit,  sed  quod  stant 
beneficio  ejus  omnia,  stator,  stabilitorque  est :  hunc  eundem  et 
fatum  si  dixeris,  non  mentieris,  nam  quum  fatum  nihil  aliud  est, 
quam  series  implexa  causarum,  ille  est  prima  omnium  causa,  ea 
qua  caeterae  pendent.' 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  good  Bishop  is  somewhat 
hard  upon  the  '  heathen,'  of  whose  words  his  own  might  be  a 
paraphrase. 

There  is  yet  another  direction  in  which  Berkeley's  philosophy, 
I  will  not  say  agrees  with  Gautama's,  but  at  any  rate  helps  to 
make  a  fundamental  dogma  of  Buddhism  intelligible. 

'I  find  I  can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at  pleasure,  and  vary 
and  shift  the  scene  as  often  as  I  think  fit.  It  is  no  more  than 
willing,  and  straightway  this  or  that  idea  arises  in  my  fancy: 
and  by  the  same  power,  it  is  obliterated,  and  makes  way  for 
another.  This  making  and  unmaking  of  ideas  doth  very  properly 
denominate  the  mind  active.  Thus  much  is  certain  and  grounded 
on  experience.  .  .  .'  (Principles,  xxviii.) 

A  good  many  of  us,  I  fancy,  have  reason  to  think  that  ex- 
perience tells  them  very  much  the  contrary ;  and  are  painfully 
familiar  with  the  obsession  of  the  mind  by  ideas  which  cannot 
be  obliterated  by  any  effort  of  the  will  and  steadily  refuse  to 
make  way  for  any  others.  But  what  I  desire  to  point  out  is  that 
if  Gautama  was  equally  confident  that  he  could  'make  and 
unmake '  ideas — then,  since  he  had  resolved  self  into  a  group  of 
ideal  phantoms — the  possibility  of  abolishing  self  by  volition 
naturally  followed. 

IX.  (PAGE  109.) 

According  to  Buddhism,  the  relation  of  one  life  to  the  next  is 
merely  that  borne  by  the  flame  of  one  lamp  to  the  flame  of 
another  lamp  which  is  set  alight  by  it.  To  the  'Arahat '  or  adept 
'  no  outward  form,  no  compound  thing,  no  creature,  no  creator,  no 
existence  of  any  kind,  must  appear  to  be  other  than  a  temporary 
collocation  of  its  component  parts,  fated  inevitably  to  be  dissolved.' 
— (Rhys  Davids,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  211.) 

The  self  is  nothing  but  a  group  of  phenomena  held  together  by 
the  desire  of  life ;  when  that  desire  shall  have  ceased, '  the  Karma 
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of  that  particular  chain  of  lives  will  cease  to  influence  any  longer 
any  distinct  individual,  and  there  will  be  no  more  birth ;  for  birth, 
decay,  and  death,  grief,  lamentation,  and  despair  will  have  come, 
so  far  as  regards  that  chain  of  lives,  for  ever  to  an  end.' 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  Arahat  in  which  the  desire  of  life  has 
ceased  is  Nirvana.  Dr.  Oldenberg  has  very  acutely  and  patiently 
considered  the  various  interpretations  which  have  been  attached 
to  '  Nirvana '  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  referred  (p.  285  et 
seq.)  The  result  of  his  and  other  discussions  of  the  question 
may  I  think  be  briefly  stated  thus : 

1.  Logical  deduction  from  the  predicates  attached  to  the  term 
'Nirvana'  strips  it  of  all  reality,  conceivability,  or  perceivability, 
whether  by  gods  or  men.    For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore, 
it  comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing  as  annihilation. 

2.  But  it  is  not  annihilation  in  the  ordinary  sense,  inasmuch  as 
it  could  take  place  in  the  living  Arahat  or  Buddha. 

3.  And  since,  for  the  faithful  Buddhist,  that  which  was  abolished 
in  the  Arahat  was  the  possibility  of  further  pain,  sorrow,  or  sin ; 
and  that  which  was  attained  was  perfect  peace  ;  his  mind  directed 
itself  exclusively  to  this  joyful  consummation,  and  personified  the 
negation  of  all  conceivable  existence  and  of  all  pain  into  a  positive 
bliss.    This  was  all  the  more  easy,  as  Gautama  refused  to  give  any 
dogmatic  definition  of  Nirvana.    There  is  something  analogous  in 
the  way  in  which  people  commonly  talk  of  the  '  happy  release ' 
of  a  man  who  has  been   long   suffering   from   mortal  disease. 
According   to    their  own  views,  it   must   always  be    extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  man  will  be  any  happier  after  the  '  release ' 
than  before.    But  they  do  not  choose  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this 
light. 

The  popular  nption  that,  with  practical,  if  not  metaphysical, 
annihilation  in  view,  Buddhism  must  needs  be  a  sad  and  gloomy 
faith  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
prospect  of  Nirvana  fills  the  true  believer,  not  merely  with 
cheerfulness,  but  with  an  ecstatic  desire  to  reach  it. 

X.  (PAGE  no.) 

The  influence  of  the  picture  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
Gautama,  afforded  by  the  legendary  anecdotes  which  rapidly 
grew  into  a  biography  of  the  Buddha ;  and  by  the  birth  stories, 
which  coalesced  with  the  current  folk-lore,  and  were  intelligible 
to  all  the  world,  doubtless  played  a  great  part.  Further,  although 
Gautama  appears  not  to  have  meddled  with  the  caste  system,  he 
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refused  to  recognize  any  distinction,  save  that  of  perfection  in 
the  way  of  salvation,  among  his  followers  ;  and  by  such  teaching, 
no  less  than  by  the  inculcation  of  love  and  benevolence  to  all 
sentient  beings,  he  practically  levelled  every  social,  political,  and 
racial  barrier.  A  third  important  condition  was  the  organization 
of  the  Buddhists  into  monastic  communities  for  the  stricter 
professors,  while  the  laity  were  permitted  a  wide  indulgence  in 
practice  and  were  allowed  to  hope  for  accommodation  in  some  of 
the  temporary  abodes  of  bliss.  With  a  few  hundred  thousand 
years  of  immediate  paradise  in  sight,  the  average  man  could  be 
content  to  shut  his  eyes  to  what  might  follow. 

XI.  (PAGE  no.) 

In  ancient  times  it  was  the  fashion,  even  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  to  derive  all  Greek  wisdom  from  Eastern  sources; 
not  long  ago  it  was  as  generally  denied  that  Greek  philosophy 
had  any  connexion  with  Oriental  speculation ;  it  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  extremes. 

The  Ionian  intellectual  movement  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is 
only  one  of  several  sporadic  indications  of  the  working  of  some 
powerful  mental  ferment  over  the  whole  of  the  area  comprised 
between  the  Aegean  and  Northern  Hindostan  during  the  eighth, 
seventh,  and  sixth  centuries  before  our  era.  In  these  three 
hundred  years,  prophetism  attained  its  apogee  among  the 
Semites  of  Palestine ;  Zoroasterism  grew  and  became  the  creed 
of  a  conquering  race,  the  Iranic  Aryans ;  Buddhism  rose  and 
spread  with  marvellous  rapidity  among  the  Aryans  of  Hindostan ; 
while  scientific  naturalism  took  its  rise  among  the  Aryans  of  Ionia. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  three  centuries  which  have 
given  birth  to  four  events  of  equal  importance.  All  the  principal 
existing  religions  of  mankind  have  grown  out  of  the  first  three : 
while  the  fourth  is  the  little  spring,  now  swollen  into  the  great 
stream  of  positive  science.  So  far  as  physical  possibilities  go, 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  the  oldest  Ionian  philosopher  might 
have  met  and  conversed.  If  they  had  done  so,  they  would 
probably  have  disagreed  a  good  deal;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
reflect  that  their  discussions  might  have  embraced  questions 
which,  at  the  present  day,  are  still  hotly  controverted. 

The  old  Ionian  philosophy,  then,  seems  to  be  only  one  of  many 
results  of  a  stirring  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Aryan 
and  the  Semitic  populations  of  Western  Asia.  The  conditions 
of  this  general  awakening  were  doubtless  manifold  ;  but  there  is 
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one  which  modern  research  has  brought  into  great  prominence. 
This  is  the  existence  of  extremely  ancient  and  highly  advanced 
societies  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Nile. 

It  is  now  known  that,  more  than  a  thousand— perhaps  more 
than  two  thousand — years  before  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  civiliza- 
tion had  attained  a  relatively  high  pitch  among  the  Babylonians 
and  the  Egyptians.  Not  only  had  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  the  industrial  arts  reached  a  remarkable  development;  but 
in  Chaldaea,  at  any  rate,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  had  been 
accumulated  and  methodized,  in  the  departments  of  grammar, 
mathematics,  astronomy  and  natural  history.  Where  such  traces 
of  the  scientific  spirit  are  visible,  naturalistic  speculation  is  rarely 
far  off,  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  remains  of  an  Accadian, 
or  Egyptian,  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  have  yet  been 
recovered. 

Geographically,  Chaldaea  occupied  a  central  position  among  the 
oldest  seats  of  civilization.  Commerce,  largely  aided  by  the 
intervention  of  those  colossal  pedlars,  the  Phoenicians,  had 
brought  Chaldaea  into  connexion  with  all  of  them,  for  a  thousand 
years  before  the  epoch  at  present  under  consideration.  And  in 
the  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  centuries,  the  Assyrian,  the 
depositary  of  Chaldaean  civilization,  as  the  Macedonian  and 
the  Roman,  at  a  later  date,  were  the  depositaries  of  Greek 
culture,  had  added  irresistable  force  to  the  other  agencies  for 
the  wide  distribution  of  Chaldaean  literature,  art,  and  science. 

I  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Greek 
immigrants— who  stood  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians,  as  the  later  Germanic  barbarians 
to  the  Romans  of  the  Empire — should  not  have  been  immensely 
influenced  by  the  new  life  with  which  they  became  acquainted. 
But  there  is  abundant  direct  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
influence  in  certain  spheres.  I  suppose  it  is  not  doubted  that 
the  Greek  went  to  school  with  the  Oriental  for  his  primary 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  that  Semitic 
theology  supplied  him  with  some  of  his  mythological  lore.  Nor 
does  there  now  seem  to  be  any  question  about  the  large  indebted- 
ness of  Greek  art  to  that  of  Chaldaea  and  that  of  Egypt. 

But  the  manner  of  that  indebtedness  is  very  instructive.  The 
obligation  is  clear,  but  its  limits  are  no  less  definite.  Nothing 
better  exemplifies  the  indomitable  originality  of  the  Greeks  than 
the  relations  of  their  art  to  that  of  the  Orientals.  Far  from  being 
subdued  into  mere  imitators  by  the  technical  excellence  of  their 
teachers,  they  lost  no  time  in  bettering  the  instruction  they 
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received,  using  their  models  as  mere  stepping  stones  on  the 
way  to  those  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable  achievements  which 
are  all  their  own.  The  shibboleth  of  Art  is  the  human  figure. 
The  ancient  Chaldaeans  and  Egyptians,  like  the  modern  Japanese, 
did  wonders  in  the  representation  of  birds  and  quadrupeds; 
they  even  attained  to  something  more  than  respectability  in 
human  portraiture.  But  their  utmost  efforts  never  brought  them 
within  range  of  the  best  Greek  embodiments  of  the  grace  of 
womanhood,  or  of  the  severer  beauty  of  manhood. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  probable  effect  upon  the 
acute  and  critical  Greek  mind  of  the  conflict  of  ideas,  social, 
political  and  theological,  which  arose  out  of  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  Asiatic  colonies.  The  Ionian  polities  has  passed  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  social  and  political  changes,  from  patriarchal 
and  occasionally  oppressive  kingship  to  rowdy  and  still  more 
burdensome  mobship — no  doubt  with  infinitely  eloquent  and 
copious  argumentation,  on  both  sides,  at  every  stage  of  their 
progress  towards  that  arbitrament  of  force  which  settles  most 
political  questions.  The  marvellous  speculative  faculty,  latent 
in  the  Ionian,  had  come  in  contact  with  Mesopotamian,  Egyptian, 
Phoenician  theologies  and  cosmogonies;  with  the  illuminati  of 
Orphism  and  the  fanatics  and  dreamers  of  the  Mysteries ;  possibly 
with  Buddhism  and  Zoroasterism ;  possibly  even  with  Judaism. 
And  it  has  been  observed  that  the  mutual  contradictions  of 
antagonistic  supernaturalisms  are  apt  to  play  a  large  part  among 
the  generative  agencies  of  naturalism. 

Thus,  various  external  influences  may  have  contributed  to  the 
rise  of  philosophy  among  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  the  sixth  century. 
But  the  assimilative  capacity  of  the  Greek  mind — its  power  of 
Hellenizing  whatever  it  touched— has  here  worked  so  effectually, 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  indubitable  traces  of  such  extraneous 
contributions  are  now  allowed  to  exist  by  the  most  authoritative 
historians  of  Philosophy.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  coincidences  between  the  Heracleito-stoical 
doctrines  and  those  of  the  older  Hindu  philosophy  are  extremely 
remarkable.  In  both,  the  cosmos  pursues  an  eternal  succession 
of  cyclical  changes.  The  great  year,  answering  to  the  Kalpa, 
covers  an  entire  cycle  from  the  origin  of  the  universe  as  a  fluid 
to  its  dissolution  in  fire — '  Humor  initium,  ignis  exitus  mundi,' 
as  Seneca  has  it.  In  both  systems,  there  is  immanent  in  the 
cosmos  a  source  of  energy,  Brahma,  or  the  Logos,  which  works 
according  to  fixed  laws.  The  individual  soul  is  an  efflux  of  this 
world-spirit,  and  returns  to  it.  Perfection  is  attainable  only  by 
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individual  effort,  through  ascetic  discipline,  and  is  rather  a  state 
of  painlessness  than  of  happiness ;  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  be 
a  state  of  anything,  save  the  negation  of  perturbing  emotion. 
The  hatchment  motto  '  In  Coelo  Quies '  would  serve  both  Hindu 
and  Stoic ;  and  absolute  quiet  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from 
annihilation. 

Zoroasterism,  which,  geographically,  occupies  a  position  inter- 
mediate between  Hellenism  and  Hinduism,  agrees  with  the  latter 
in  recognizing  the  essential  evil  of  the  cosmos ;  but  differs  from 
both  in  its  intensely  anthropomorphic  personification  of  the  two 
antagonistic  principles,  to  the  one  of  which  it  ascribes  all  the 
good ;  and,  to  the  other,  all  the  evil.  In  fact,  it  assumes  the 
existence  of  two  worlds,  one  good  and  one  bad ;  the  latter  created 
by  the  evil  power  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  the  former.  The 
existing  cosmos  is  a  mere  mixture  of  the  two,  and  the  'last 
judgement'  is  a  root-and-branch  extirpation  of  the  work  of 
Ahriman. 

XII.  (PAGE  no.) 

There  is  no  snare  in  which  the  feet  of  a  modern  student  of 
ancient  lore  are  more  easily  entangled,  than  that  which  is  spread 
by  the  similarity  of  the  language  of  antiquity  to  modern  modes 
of  expression,  I  do  not  presume  to  interpret  the  obscurest  of 
Greek  philosophers;  all  I  wish  is  to  point  out,  that  his  words, 
in  the  sense  accepted  by  competent  interpreters,  fit  modern  ideas 
singularly  well. 

So  far  as  the  general  theory  of  evolution  goes  there  is  no 
difficulty.  The  aphorism  about  the  river ;  the  figure  of  the  child 
playing  on  the  shore ;  the  kingship  and  fatherhood  of  strife,  seem 
decisive.  The  6Sbs  ava>  Kara  fj.irf  expresses,  with  singular  aptness, 
the  cyclical  aspect  of  the  one  process  of  organic  evolution  in 
individual  plants  and  animals ;  yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  Heracleitean  strife  included  any  distinct  conception  of  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Again,  it  is  tempting  to  compare  the  part 
played  by  the  Heracleitean  'fire'  with  that  ascribed  by  the 
moderns  to  heat,  or  rather  to  that  cause  of  motion  of  which  heat 
is  one  expression ;  and  a  little  ingenuity  might  find  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  in  the  saying 
that  all  the  things  are  changed  into  fire  and  fire  into  all  things, 
as  gold  into  goods  and  goods  into  gold. 
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XIII.  (PAGE  112.) 

Pope's  lines  in  the  Essay  on  Man  (Epist.  i.  267,  68), 
All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul, 

simply  paraphrase  Seneca's  'quern  in  hoc  mundo  locum  deus 
obtinet,  hunc  in  homine  animus  :  quod  est  illic  materia,  id  nobis 
corpus  est  '  (Epist.  Ixv.  24)  ;  which  again  is  a  Latin  version  of  the 
old  Stoical  doctrine^  els  &nav  TOU  Koa-pov  /w'pos  SifjKei  6  vovs,  Ka.da.7Tfp 


So  far  as  testimony  for  the  universality  of  what  ordinary  people 
call  '  evil  '  goes,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  writings  of  the 
Stoics  themselves.  They  might  serve  as  a  storehouse  fof  the 
epigrams  of  the  ultra-pessimists.  Heracleitus  (circa  500  B.C.)  says 
just  as  hard  things  about  ordinary  humanity  as  his  disciples 
centuries  later;  and  there  really  seems  no  need  to  seek  for  the 
causes  of  this  dark  view  of  life  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
of  Alexander's  successors  or  of  the  early  Emperors  of  Rome. 
To  the  man  with  an  ethical  ideal,  the  world,  including  himself, 
will  always  seem  full  of  evil. 

XIV.  (PAGE  113.) 

I  use  the  well-known  phrase,  but  decline  responsibility  for  the 
libel  upon  Epicurus,  whose  doctrines  were  far  less  compatible 
with  existence  in  a  stye  than  those  of  the  Cynics.  If  it  were 
steadily  borne  in  mind  that  the  conception  of  the  '  flesh  '  as  the 
source  of  evil,  and  that  the  great  saying  '  Initium  est  salutis 
notitia  peccati,'  are  the  property  of  Epicurus,  fewer  illusions 
about  Epicureanism  would  pass  muster  for  accepted  truth. 

XV.  (PAGE  115.) 

The  Stoics  said  that  man  was  a  f«oj/  \oyi<ov  iro\mKbv  ^tXaXX^Xoi/, 
or  a  rational,  a  political,  and  an  altruistic  or  philanthropic  animal. 
In  their  view,  his  higher  nature  tended  to  develop  in  these  three 
directions,  as  a  plant  tends  to  grow  up  into  its  typical  form.  Since, 
without  the  introduction  of  any  consideration  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
whatever  thwarted  the  realization  of  its  type  by  the  plant  might 
be  said  to  be  bad,  and  whatever  helped  it  good  ;  so  virtue,  in  the 
Stoical  sense,  as  the  conduct  which  tended  to  the  attainment 
of  the  rational,  political,  and  philanthropic  ideal,  was  good  in 
itself,  and  irrespectively  of  its  emotional  concomitants. 

Man  is  an  '  animal  sociale  communi  bono  genitum.'    The  safety 
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of  society  depends  upon  practical  recognition  of  the  fact.  '  Salva 
autem  esse  societas  nisi  custodia  et  amore  partium  non  possit,'  says 
Seneca.  (De  Ira,  ii.  31.) 

XVI.  (PAGE  115.) 

The  importance  of  the  physical  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  lies  in 
its  clear  recognition  of  the  universality  of  the  law  of  causation, 
with  its  corollary,  the  order  of  nature :  the  exact  form  of  that 
order  is  an  altogether  secondary  consideration. 

Many  ingenious  persons  now  appear  to  consider  that  the 
incompatibility  of  pantheism,  of  materialism,  and  of  any  doubt 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  religion  and  morality, 
is  to  be  held  as  an  axiomatic  truth.  I  confess  that  I  have 
a  certain  difficulty  in  accepting  this  dogma.  For  the  Stoics 
were  notoriously  materialists  and  pantheists  of  the  most  extreme 
character;  and  while  no  strict  Stoic  believed  in  the  eternal 
duration  of  the  individual  soul,  some  even  denied  its  persistence 
after  death.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  of  all  gentile  philo- 
sophies, Stoicism  exhibits  the  highest  ethical  development,  is 
animated  by  the  most  religious  spirit,  and  has  exerted  the  pro- 
foundest  influence  upon  the  moral  and  religious  development 
not  merely  of  the  best  men  among  the  Romans,  but  among  the 
moderns  down  to  our  own  day. 

Seneca  was  claimed  as  a  Christian  and  placed  among  the  saints 
by  the  fathers  of  the  early  Christian  Church  ;  and  the  genuineness 
of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  the  apostle  Paul  has  been 
hotly  maintained  in  our  own  time,  by  orthodox  writers.  That  the 
letters,  as  we  possess  them,  are  worthless  forgeries  is  obvious ; 
and  writers  as  wide  apart  as  Baur  and  Lightfoot  agree  that  the 
whole  story  is  devoid  of  foundation. 

The  dissertation  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham1  is  particularly 
worthy  of  study,  apart  from  this  question,  on  account  of  the 
evidence  which  it  supplies  of  the  numerous  similarities  of  thought 
between  Seneca  and  the  writer  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  puts  a  quotation  from 
Aratus,  or  Cleanthes,  into  the  mouth  of  the  apostle;  and  that 
Tarsus  was  a  great  seat  of  philosophical  and  especially  Stoical 
learning  (Chrysippus  himself  was  a  native  of  the  adjacent  town 
of  Soli),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  origin  of  these 
resemblances.  See,  on  this  subject,  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  disser- 
tation in  his  edition  of  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  (where  there  is  an 
interesting  reference  to  the  Stoical  character  of  Bishop  Butler's 

Lightfoot,  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
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ethics),  the  concluding  pages  of  Dr.  Weygoldt's  instructive  little 
work  Die  Philosophie  der  Stoa,  and  Aubertin's  Se'neque  et  Saint  PauL 
It  is  surprising  that  a  writer  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  stamp  should 
speak  of  Stoicism  as  a  philosophy  of  '  despair.'  Surely,  rather,  it 
was  a  philosophy  of  men  who,  having  cast  off  all  illusions,  and 
the  childishness  of  despair  among  them,  were  minded  to  endure 
in  patience  whatever  conditions  the  cosmic  process  might  create, 
so  long  as  those  conditions  were  compatible  with  the  progress 
towards  virtue,  which  alone,  for  them,  conferred  a  worthy  object 
on  existence.  There  is  no  note  of  despair  in  the  Stoical  declaration 
that  the  perfected  'wise  man'  is  the  equal  of  Zeus  in  everything 
but  the  duration  of  his  existence.  And,  in  my  judgement,  there 
is  a  little  pride  about  it,  often  as  it  serves  for  the  text  of 
discourses  on  Stoical  arrogance.  Grant  the  Stoical  postulate  that 
there  is  no  good  except  virtue ;  grant  that  the  perfected  wise  man 
is  altogether  virtuous,  in  consequence  of  being  guided  in  all  things 
by  the  reason,  which  is  an  effluence  of  Zeus,  and  there  seems 
no  escape  from  the  Stoical  conclusion, 

XVII.  (PAGE  116.) 

Our  '  Apathy '  carries  such  a  different  set  of  connotations  from 
its  Greek  original  that  I  have  ventured  on  using  the  latter  as 
a  technical  term. 

XVIII.  (PAGE  117.) 

Many  of  the  Stoical  philosophers  recommended  their  disciples 
to  take  an  active  share  in  public  affairs ;  and  in  the  Roman  world, 
for  several  centuries,  the  best  public  men  were  strongly  inclined 
to  Stoicism.  Nevertheless,  the  logical  tendency  of  Stoicism  seems 
to  me  to  be  fulfilled  only  in  such  men  as  Diogenes  and  Epictetus. 

XIX.  (PAGE  120.) 

'  Criticisms  on  the  Origin  of  Species,'  1864.  Collected  Essays, 
vol.  ii.  p.  91.  [1894.] 

XX.  (PAGE  121.) 

Of  course,  strictly  speaking,  social  life,  and  the  ethical  process 
in  virtue  of  which  it  advances  towards  perfection,  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  general  process  of  evolution,  just  as  the  gregarious 
habit  of  innumerable  plants  and  animals,  which  has  been  of 
immense  advantage  to  them,  is  so.  A  hive  of  bees  is  an  organic 
polity,  a  society  in  which  the  part  played  by  each  member  is 
determined  by  organic  necessities.  Queens,  workers,  and  drones 
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are,  so  to  speak,  castes,  divided  from  one  another  by  marked 
physical  barriers.  Among  birds  and  mammals,  societies  are 
formed,  of  which  the  bond  in  many  cases  seems  to  be  purely 
psychological ;  that  is  to  say,  it  appears  to  depend  upon  the  liking 
of  the  individuals  for  one  another's  company.  The  tendency  of 
individuals  to  over  self-assertion  is  kept  down  by  fighting.  Even 
in  these  rudimentary  forms  of  society,  love  and  fear  come  into 
play,  and  enforce  a  greater  or  less  renunciation  of  self-will.  To 
this  extent  the  general  cosmic  process  begins  to  be  checked  by 
a  rudimentary  ethical  process,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  part 
of  the  former,  just  as  the  'governor'  in  a  steam-engine  is  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  engine 

XXL  (PAGE  121.) 

See  '  Government :  Anarchy  or  Regimentation,'  Collected  Essays, 
vol.  i.  pp.  413-418.  It  is  this  form  of  political  philosophy  to  which 
I  conceive  the  epithet  of  '  reasoned  savagery '  to  be  strictly  appli- 
cable. [1894.] 

XXII.    (PAGE  j22.) 

'  L'homme  n'est  qu'un  roseau,  le  plus  faible  de  la  nature,  mais 
c'est  un  roseau  pensant.  II  ne  faut  pas  que  1'univers  entier  s'arme 
pour  Pecraser.  Une  vapeur,  une  goutte  d'eau,  suffit  pour  le  tuer. 
Mais  quand  1'univers  1'ecraserait,  1'homme  serait  encore  plus 
noble  que  ce  qui  le  tue,  parce  qu'il  sait  qU'il  meurt ;  et  1'avantage 
que  1'univers  a  sur  lui,  1'univers  n'en  sait  rien.' 

Pense'es  de  Pascal,  Chap.  II,  x. 

XXIII.    (PAGE  124.) 

The  Use  of  the  Word  '  Nature '  here  may  be  criticized.  Yet  the 
manifestation  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  men  is  so  profoundly 
modified  by  training  that  it  is  hardly  too  strong.  Consider  the 
suppression  of  the  sexual  instinct  between  near  relations. 

XXIV.    (PAGE  125.) 

A  great  proportion  of  poetry  is  addressed  by  the  young  to  the 
young ;  only  the  great  masters  of  the  art  are  capable  of  divining, 
or  think  it  worth  while  to  enter  into,  the  feelings  of  retrospective 
age.  The  two  great  poets  whom  we  have  so  lately  lost,  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  have  done  this,  each  in  his  own  inimitable  way ; 
the  one  in  the  Ulysses,  from  which  I  have  borrowed ;  the  other  in 
that  wonderful  fragment '  Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  Tower  came.' 
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PREFACE 


THE  Romanes  Lecture  for  1894,  as  now  published, 
is  considerably  longer  than  as  originally  spoken.  In 
reading  the  Lecture  some  portions  were  omitted,  which, 
although  essential  for  the  full  appreciation  of  the 
argument,  were  not  required  for  understanding  its  main 
drift.  These  passages  have  been  restored  to  the  text ; 
and  some  notes  have  been  added.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Gregg  Wilson  for  translating  the  Lecture  into 
English,  and  to  Prof.  W.  N.  Parker  for  much  help  in 
the  revision. 

The  manuscript  had  already  gone  to  press  when  the 
news  reached  me  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Lectureship.  George  Romanes  has  gone  from 
among  us.  Though  the  state  of  his  health  for  the 
last  few  years  had  made  it  improbable  that  a  long  life 
would  be  granted  to  him,  no  one  thought  the  end  was 
so  near  when,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  he  was  present  at 
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the  delivery  of  this  lecture  and  followed  it  with  a  lively 
interest. 

His  early  death  is  a  sad  loss  to  the  science  for  which 
he  had  still  much  to  achieve ;  yet  few  have  better  used 
the  time  fate  has  allowed  them.  He  worked  with 
unwearying  energy,  and  a  long  list  of  valuable  writings 
bear  witness  to  his  fine  gift  of  observation,  his  keen 
critical  intelligence,  and  his  great  facility  of  exposition. 
In  the  very  last  month  of  his  life  he  had  set  himself 
to  solve  a  problem  which  he  had  originally,  with 
prophetic  insight,  put  forward  a  considerable  time  ago, 
and  which  he  again  followed  out  with  increasing 
interest  when  biological  enquiry  had  brought  it  to  the 
front.  Thus  his  ceaseless  energy  ended  only  with 
his  life. 

Of  him  it  may  be  said — and  nothing  higher  can  be 
said  of  any  distinguished  man — he  used  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  the  gifts  with  which  Nature  had  so 
abundantly  supplied  him. 

AUGUST  WEISMANN. 
FREIBURG  i.  BR., 

May  27,  1894. 


THE    EFFECT    OF    EXTERNAL 
INFLUENCES     UPON    DEVELOPMENT 


NAGELI'S  conception  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of 
the  organic  world  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  surpris- 
ing one.  He  supposed  that  it  had  originated  in  virtue 
of  inherent  internal  forces,  and  that  external  influences 
had  co-operated  only  secondarily  and  unessentially, — 
improving  and  modifying,  but  not  determining.  This 
acute  thinker  stated  plainly  that  in  his  opinion  the 
course  of  development  would,  on  the  whole,  have 
resulted  pretty  much  as  it  has  done,  even  if  the  condi- 
tions of  life  had  remained  unchanged  from  the  earliest 
times. 

I  do  not  mention  this  view  in  order  to  criticize  it, 
having  already  done  so  long  since :  at  the  present  day 
there  are  probably  few  naturalists  who  adhere  to  it. 
It  was  in  a  sense  a  last  effort  to  save  at  least  a  remnant 
of  the  abandoned  '  creation-hypothesis,'  a  motive  force 
being  ascribed  to  organisms,  instead  of  their  develop- 
ment being  deduced  from  the  interaction  of  external 
and  internal  forces — that  is,  from  the  action  of  the  outer 
world  upon  the  organism. 
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It  is  difficult  to  disbelieve  in  the  potency  of  external 
influences  when  one  sees  how  invariably  all  the  vital 
manifestations  of  animals  and  plants  are  ultimately 
reactions  to  such  influences,  and  how  both  animal 
and  plant  are  comparable  to  machines  so  constructed 
that  stimuli  from  the  outer  world  cause  them  to  act 
in  the  most  purposeful  manner  for  their  own  mainten- 
ance. How  would  they  have  become  adapted  in  so 
wonderful  a  degree  to  these  stimuli  if  they  had  not 
themselves  helped  in  any  way  to  bring  about  the 
result  ?  And  as  every  vital  manifestation  is  a  reaction 
to  stimulus,  there  is  hardly  anything  left  for  a  develop- 
mental force  to  do. 

Although,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  now  quite  justified 
in  denying  that  evolution  has  taken  place  owing  to 
purely  internal  causes,  it  can  by  no  means  be  said  that 
we  are  yet  quite  clear  as  to  the  way  in  which  external 
influences  have  formed  and  transformed  organisms. 
There  is  still  a  conflict  between  rival  theories,  and 
important  points,  though  often  apparently  clear,  are  in 
reality  not  so. 

To  one  such  point  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention 
to-day. 

It  is  often  assumed,  without  much  proof,  that  a  certain 
variation  of  a  living  being  is  the  direct  consequence  of 
an  external  influence  simply  because  the  variation  in 
question  is,  in  fact,  in  some  causal  connexion  with 
a  definite  external  influence :  such  an  assumption  is, 
however,  founded  on  a  totally  false  idea  as  to  the 
interconnexion  of  the  phenomena.  I»  many  cases 
this  will  readily  be  granted. 
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Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  assert  that  cold  is 
the  actual  cause  of  the  winter-sleep  of  marmots.  It  is 
clear  that  this  statement  is  incorrect,  and  that  not  the 
cold,  but  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  marmot 
causes  the  reaction  of  hibernation :  cold  cannot  throw 
a  dog  or  a  bird  into  a  state  of  slumber  for  the  winter. 
We  are  here,  therefore,  concerned  with  a  special  adapta- 
tion of  the  organism  to  a  stimulus — cold — which  affects 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  escapes  from  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  destructive  influence.  We  are  unable 
to  demonstrate  with  the  microscope  the  fine  '  mole- 
cular' or  histological  variations  in  the  nervous  and 
other  systems  on  which  the  capacity  for  hibernation 
may  depend ;  but  some  such  modifications  must  exist, 
and  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  direct  effect  of  the 
cold,  but  must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  arrangements 
to  counteract  its  influence.  Their  origin,  moreover, 
can  only  be  assigned  to  processes  of  selection. 

A  thousand  other  cases  are  to  be  explained  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  leaves  of  a  Mimosa,  on  being  touched,  bend 
down  and  close,  the  touch  merely  serving  as  an  exciting 
stimulus :  the  actual  cause  of  the  movement  is  due  to 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  plants.'  The  recent 
observations  of  Stahl  and  Haberlandt  (see  Note  I,  p.  55) 
have  shown  more  clearly  than  ever  the  advantage 
which  accrues  to  the  plant  by  this  sensitiveness  of 
the  delicate  leaves;  for  by  its  means  the  plant  can  to 
some  extent  escape  from  the  effects  of  the  falling  drops 
of  a  tropical  rain-shower,  by  exposing  the  edges  only 
of  the  leaflets  to  its  violence. 
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Recent  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
of  plants  has,  however,  resulted  in  showing  that  much 
commoner  phenomena  of  plant-life  must  depend  upon 
adaptation,  and  are  not  mere  products  of  the  general 
constitution  of  the  plants.  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  recent  achievements  of 
botanical  research  in  analyzing  the  reactions  of  the 
parts  of  plants  to  external  influences  with  such  a  degree 
of  certainty  and  clearness.  Gravity  determines  the 
growth  of  roots  vertically  downwards  and  of  stems 
vertically  upwards,  and  this  'geotropic'  sensitiveness 
is  so  delicate  that  even  on  the  unsteady  foundation  of 
the  floating  shoots  of  Utricularia  the  flower-stalks  rise 
perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  4-5  centimeters,  and  so 
exactly  as  to  remain  standing  erect  and  to  display 
their  flowers — even  though,  with  a  very  slight  deviation, 
they  would  necessarily  turn  over  and  fall  into  the 
water. 

How  exceedingly  important,  too,  are  the  consequences 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  plants  to  light ; — what  infinitely 
fine  gradations  in  this  sensibility  occur  in  the  reactions 
of  the  parts  of  plants,  and  how  exactly  is  it  adapted  to 
their  needs!  A  superficial  observer  might  imagine 
that  we  are  here  concerned,  not  with  adaptation,  but 
with  an  original  peculiarity  of  plants ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  modes  in  which  plants  or  the  parts 
of  plants  react  to  light  are  very  different,  and  these 
modifications  of  their  general  sensitiveness  to  light 
depend  on  differences  in  the  fine  molecular  structure 
of  their  living  substance.  The  shoots  of  most  plants 
incline  towards  the  light  or  are  '  positively  heliotropic ' ; 
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while  others,  such  as  the  climbing  shoots  of  the  ivy  and 
pumpkin,  turn  away  from  it,  or  are  '  negatively  helio- 
tropic.'  As  these  differences  are  highly  purposeful — 
inasmuch  as  in  one  case  they  put  the  plant  in  a  position 
to  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  light,  and  in  the  other 
enable  it  to  climb — we  must  look  upon  the  differences 
in  structure  which  cause  them  as  due  to  adaptation. 
Once  more  therefore  we  have  no  other  explanation  of 
their  origin  than  that  offered  by  selection  (see  Note  II, 

P-  56). 

In  all  these  instances  we  have  to  deal  with  hereditary 
structures,  that  is  with  arrangements  which  always 
develop  in  the  same  manner  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  life  and  growth,  and  which  in  their  turn 
regulate  the  plants,  so  that  they  respond  in  a  fitting 
manner  to  external  stimuli. 

Similar  arrangements  also  exist  in  animals,  and  play 
an  important  part  in  their  development. 

Hermann  Meyer  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  adaptiveness  as  regards  minute  structure 
in  animal  tissues,  which  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  architecture  of  the  spongy  substance  of  the  long 
bones  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  This  substance  is 
arranged  on  a  similar  mechanical  principle  to  that  of 
arched  structures  in  general :  it  is  composed  of 
numerous  fine  bony  plates  so  arranged  as  to  withstand 
the  greatest  amount  of  tension  and  pressure,  and  to 
give  the  utmost  firmness  with  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  material.  But  the  direction,  position,  and  strength 
of  these  bony  plates  are  by  no  means  innate  or  deter- 
mined in  advance :  they  depend  on  circumstances.  If 
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the  bone  is  broken  and  heals  out  of  the  straight,  the 
plates  of  the  spongy  tissue  become  rearranged  so  as 
to  lie  in  the  new  direction  of  greatest  tension  and 
pressure :  thus  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  changed 
circumstances. 

Wilhelm  Roux  has  given  an  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  these  wonderfully  fine  adaptations  by  applying  the 
principle  of  selection  to  the  parts  of  the  organism. 
Just  as  there  is  a  struggle  for  survival  among  the 
individuals  of  a  species,  and  the  fittest  are  victorious, 
so  also  do  even  the  smallest  living  particles  contend 
with  one  another,  and  those  that  succeed  best  in 
securing  food  and  place  grow  and  multiply  rapidly, 
and  so  displace  those  that  are  less  suitably  equipped. 
The  three  factors  in  the  process  of  selection — varia- 
bility, heredity,  and  struggle  for  existence  —  are  all 
present.  Processes  of  selection  must  thus  take  place 
amongst  every  kind  of  units  within  the  organism, — not 
only  in  cells  and  tissues,  but  also  in  the  smallest 
conceivable  living  particles,  which  I  have  called  '  bio- 
phors.'  Everywhere  equivalent  parts  are  contending 
one  with  another,  and  everywhere  it  is  the  best  that 
prevail.  We  can  describe  this  process  as  intra-indi- 
vidual  selection,  or  more  briefly,  as  infra-selection. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  exhaustive  account 
of  Roux's  argument  here,  and  I  must  venture  to  assume 
that  you  are  familiar  with  it.  But  there  is  one  point 
I  must  not  leave  unnoticed  :  namely  that  relating  to  the 
cause  which  gives  the  advantage  to  one  particle  over 
others,  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  a  struggle. 
This  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  relative  power  of 
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reaction  to  a  definite  stimulus,  and  in  the  fact  that 
a  functional  stimulus  strengthens  an  organ.  Just  as 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle  strengthens  it,  so  also  is 
every  other  histological  element  better  nourished  when 
acted  on  by  the  specific  stimulus  to  which  it  is  adapted. 
The  varied  sensitiveness  for  specific  stimuli  here  has 
a  similar  result  to  that  which  follows  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  possessing  certain  advantages  which  make 
it  victorious  in  the  struggle  with  other  individuals.  In 
whatever  part  of  the  organism  a  definite  stimulus  is 
at  work,  there  will  necessarily  be  an  increase  of  those 
elements  that  are  most  susceptible  to  this  stimulus  and 
are  excited  to  the  highest  degree  of  activity  by  it. 
Thus  elements  which  are  stimulated  to  growth  and 
increase  by  tension  and  pressure,  necessarily  accumu- 
late and  arrange  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the 
stimulus  in  the  parts  where  these  forces  act  most 
strongly  upon  them.  The  arrangement  of  the  spongy 
tissue  of 'bones  and  of  the  complicated  felting  of  the 
connective  tissue  in  the  dolphin's  fin,  as  well  as  the 
marvellously  suitable  form  and  direction  of  blood- 
vessels, are  thus  to  be  explained;  and  we  may  in 
general  say  that  a  similar  explanation  can  be  given 
to  the  various  delicate  adaptations  of  the  tissues  of 
the  higher  animals,  all  of  which  have  the  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  organism  (see  Note  III,  p.  57). 

Roux,  however,  went  further,  in  that  he  believed  that 
these  histological  structures  arose  entirely  by  intra- 
selection,  and  not  by  individual  selection  at  all.  In 
this  respect  I  believe  he  was  wrong,  though  one  cannot 
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help  being  struck  by  his  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
such  minute  adaptations  by  means  of  ordinary  selection. 
Even  supposing  that  here  and  there  a  variation  of 
a  few  spongy  plates  happened  to  arise  by  chance,  how 
could  these  give  the  individual  any  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  when  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
them  are  required  to  make  the  bone  better  adapted  for 
its  work,  so  as  to  give  to  the  variation  a  selective 
value?  In  reply  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  no 
possibility  of  assuming  that  the  primary  constituents 
(Anlagen]  of  a  tissue  occurring  in  many  parts  of  the 
body  might  be  improved  by  natural  selection  acting  on 
the  germ  alone.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  feathers  of 
birds  or  the  hairs  of  mammals  have  originated  singly 
by  selection  ?  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  intra-selection 
can  have  taken  no  part  in  their  origin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Roux  (see  Note  IV,  p.  57)  would 
not  have  fallen  into  this  error  if  he  had  brought  for- 
ward his  ingenious  conception  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  qualities  was 
more  fully  appreciated.  In  the  year  1881,  when  Roux 
published  the  views  here  briefly  alluded  to,  a  few 
scientific  men  had  certainly  expressed  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  an  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  could 
actually  take  place ;  but  nevertheless  the  idea  had  not 
been  followed  up,  nor  had  it  been  pointed  out  how 
thoroughly  our  conceptions  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
transmutation  of  species  must  become  changed  if  such 
an  inheritance  should  not  occur.  Thus  we  certainly 
cannot  reproach  Roux  for  having  accepted  this  suppo- 
sition, and  for  having  applied  it  to  his  own  theory. 
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He  assumed  that  the  histological  adaptations  might 
arise  by  means  of  intra-selection  alone,  imagining  that 
its  results  in  a  certain  individual  could  be  transmitted 
to  the  offspring,  and  thus  gradually  increase  from  one 
generation  to  another.  He  even  emphasized  this 
particular  point,  justly  conceiving  that  such  finely 
elaborated  adaptations  could  not  have  arisen  in  one 
lifetime,  but  must  rather  have  appeared  in  the  course 
of  generations ;  and  he  saw  no  other  way  in  which 
this  could  be  accomplished  except  by  the  transmission 
of  acquired  characters. 

But  there  is  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  Roux  himself  would 
now  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  right  one.  It  is 
not  the  particular  adaptive  structures  themselves  that 
are  transmitted,  but  only  the  quality  of  the  material 
from  which  intra-selection  forms  these  structures  anew 
in  every  individual  life.  Peculiarities  of  biophors  and 
cells  are  transmitted,  and  these  may  become  more  and 
more  favourable  and  adaptive  in  the  course  of  genera- 
tions if  they  are  subject  to  natural  selection.  Thus  in 
the  course  of  generations  the  sensitiveness  to  tension 
and  pressure  has  increased  in  certain  of  the  primary 
cells  of  the  bones,  and  it  is  this  sensitiveness  which 
now  in  every  individual  life  gives  opportunity  for  the 
processes  of  intra-selection.  It  is  not  the  particular 
spongy  plates  which  are  transmitted,  but  a  cell-mass, 
that  from  the  germ  onwards  so  reacts  to  tension  and 
pressure  that  the  spongy  structure  necessarily  results. 
The  case  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  plants,  in  which 
geotropic  sensitiveness  makes  the  root  grow  down- 
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wards  and  the  shoot  upwards,  while  the  branches  pass 
obliquely  outwards.  The  sensitiveness — the  positive  or 
negative  geotropism — is  inherited,  and  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  germ;  but  the  special  direction  which 
the  growing  part  takes  is  a  consequence  of  the  varying 
conditions  of  existence  of  the  individual ;  it  is  acquired 
anew  in  every  individual  life,  and  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted. The  great  significance  of  intra-selection  appears 
to  me  not  to  depend  on  its  producing  structures  that 
are  directly  transmissible, — it  cannot  do  that, — but 
rather  consists  in  its  causing  a  development  of  the 
germ-structure,  acquired  by  the  selection  of  individuals, 
which  will  be  suitable  to  varying  conditions.  Intra- 
selection  effects  the  special  adaptation  of  the  tissues  to  special 
conditions  of  development  in  each  individual.  When  a 
tree  is  crowded  by  other  trees  on  one  side,  and  is 
thus  cut  off  from  the  light,  it  grows  less  rapidly  on 
this  side,  but  develops  all  the  more  luxuriantly  on  the 
other:  the  hereditary  so-called  'molecular'  consti- 
tution of  its  shoots,  which  we  speak  of  as  positive 
heliotropism,  is  the  cause  of  this.  Similarly,  when  a 
fractured  bone  heals  out  of  the  straight,  the  plates  of 
the  spongy  portion  again  become  set  in  the  line  of 
greatest  tension  and  pressure,  the  cause  being  the 
hereditary  molecular  sensitiveness  of  the  connective 
tissue-matrix  of  the  bone. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  intra-selection  effects  the 
adaptation  of  the  individual  to  its  chance  developmental 
conditions, — the  suiting  of  the  hereditary  primary  con- 
stituents to  fresh  circumstances.  But  these  primary 
constituents  themselves  could  only  be  produced  by 
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personal  selection,  and  not  by  intra-selection.  The 
value  of  the  principle  of  intra-selection  does  not  seem 
to  me,  however,  to  be  diminished  on  this  account: 
it  still  remains  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  for 
without  it  no  higher  organism  could  either  persist  or 
exist,  or  even  possibly  have  become  developed.  For 
were  this  not  so,  the  organism  would  be  formed  from 
the  egg  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  building  would 
be  constructed  every  stone  of  which  was  prepared 
before  the  site  or  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  was  to 
be  erected  had  been  chosen,  or  even  the  use  to  which 
it  would  be  put  had  been  decided  upon.  Such  an 
ontogeny,  predetermined  in  every  detail,  would  no 
more  produce  an  organism  fit  for  life,  than — as  Roux 
has  aptly  put  it — would  a  commander  be  victorious, 
who,  instead  of  giving  general  instructions  to  his  chief 
officers  as  to  the  placing  and  movements  of  their  troops, 
should  in  advance  issue  detailed  orders  for  the  conduct 
of  every  one  down  to  the  lieutenants,  or  even  to 
each  private  soldier.  The  influences  which  encounter 
organisms  during  their  development  are  never  exactly 
similar,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  these  the  organisms 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  freedom. 

These  influences,  moreover,  are  by  no  means  purely 
of  an  external  kind,  but  are  to  a  great  extent  exercised 
by  one  part  of  the  organism  on  another,  by  cell  on 
cell,  by  tissue  on  tissue,  by  organ  on  organ.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  phenomenon  which  Darwin  described 
as  correlation,  and  justly  regarded  as  an  important 
factor  in  evolution,  is  for  the  most  part  an  effect  of 
intra-selection,  which  has  great  influence  on  phylogeny 
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as  well  as  upon  ontogeny,  even  though  its  results  are 
not  transmitted. 

Let  us  take  the  well-known  instance  of  the  gradual 
increase  in  development  of  the  deer's  antlers,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  head,  in  the  course  of  genera- 
tions, has  become  more  and  more  heavily  loaded. 
The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  how  it  is  possible 
for  the  parts  of  the  body  which  have  to  support 
and  move  this  weight  to  vary  simultaneously  and 
harmoniously  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  trans- 
mission of  the  effects  of  use  or  disuse,  and  if  the 
changes  have  resulted  from  processes  of  selection 
only?  This  is  the  question  put  by  Herbert  Spencer 
as  to  '  co-adaptation?  and  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
connexion  with  the  process  of  intra-selection.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  all  the  parts  concerned- 
skull,  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  neck,  cervical 
vertebrae,  bones  of  the  fore-limbs,  &c. — should  simul- 
taneously adapt  themselves  by  variation  of  the  germ  to 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  antlers ;  for  in  each  separate 
individual  the  necessary  adaptation  will  be  temporarily 
accomplished  by  intra-selection — by  the  struggle  of 
parts — under  the  trophic  influence  of  functional  stimulus. 

The  improvement  of  the  parts  in  question,  when  so 
acquired,  will  certainly  not  be  transmitted,  but  yet  the 
primary  variation  is  not  lost.  Thus  when  an  advan- 
tageous increase  in  the  size  of  the  antlers  has  taken 
place,  it  does  not  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  animal 
in  consequence  of  the  other  parts  being  unable  to  suit 
themselves  to  it.  All  parts  of  the  organism  are  in 
a  certain  degree  variable  and  capable  of  being  deter- 
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mined  by  the  strength  and  nature  of  the  influences 
that  affect  them ;  and  this  capacity  to  respond  conform- 
ably to  functional  stimulus  must  be  regarded  as  the 
means  which  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  a 
harmonious  co-adaptation  of  parts  in  the  course  of  the 
phyletic  metamorphosis  of  a  species.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  the  harmonious 
working  together  of  parts  a  cogent  reason  is  to  be 
found  for  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of 
acquired  characters  :  but  in  so  doing  he  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  never-resting  principle  at  work 
which  is  uninterruptedly  concerned  with  the  production 
of  harmony,  alike  in  respect  of  size  and  functional 
activity,  among  parts  that  co-operate :  I  mean  the  prin- 
ciple of  intra-selection. 

Naturally  the  degree  of  discord  among  the  parts  may 
sometimes  be  such  that  intra-selection  is  not  able  to 
produce  harmony ;  for  there  must  be  definite  limits 
to  the  scope  of  adaptation,  and  we  well  know  that 
the  exercise  of  a  function  for  too  long  a  time  or  too 
violently  ceases  to  produce  strengthening  of  the  organ, 
and  causes  weakening  instead.  But  as  the  primary 
variations  in  the  phyletic  metamorphosis  occurred  little 
by  little,  the  secondary  adaptations  would  probably  as 
a  rule  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Time  would 
thus  be  gained  till,  in  the  course  of  generations,  by  con- 
stant selection  of  those  germs  the  primary  constituents 
of  which  are  best  suited  to  one  another,  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  harmony  may  be  reached,  and  con- 
sequently a  definitive  metamorphosis  of  the  species 
involving  all  the  parts  of  the  individual  may  occur. 

B  2 
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The  'reducing  divisions'  of  the  germ- plasm  and  the 
mingling  of  the  moieties  of  parental  germ-plasm  in 
fertilization  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this 
connexion,  for  they  secure  the  constant  presence  of 
an  abundance  of  very  varied  combinations  of  primary 
constituents. 

I  should,  moreover,  suppose  that  perfect  harmony  of 
the  primary  constituents  of  the  germ,  such  as  would 
render  the  gradual  adaptation  of  parts  during  the 
development  of  the  organism  unnecessary,  is  never  in 
any  case  attained  to.  This  seems  to  me  as  little  possible 
as  that  any  organ  should  ever  become  absolutely  perfect. 
No  adaptation  is  more  than  relatively  perfect :  this  fact 
is  involved  in  the  principle  of  selection,  which  I  believe 
to  be  unable  to  carry  improvement  further  than  the 
point  at  which  the  species  becomes  capable  of  main- 
taining its  existence.  And  in  like  manner  the  harmony 
of  the  primary  constituents  which  are  contained  in  the 
germ-plasm  can  never  become  more  complete  than  is 
necessary  just  to  produce,  with  the  help  of  intra- 
selection,  an  individual  sufficiently  capable  of  acting 
its  part. 

A  complete  harmony  of  the  primary  constituents 
can  therefore  never  exist  in  the  germ-plasm  of  sexually 
produced  individuals;  for  this  germ-plasm  is  always 
composed  of  two  individually  distinct  halves.  If,  at 
any  rate,  those  are  right  who  agree  with  Darwin, 
Galton,  de  Vries,  and  myself  in  believing  in  a  pre- 
formative  arrangement  of  the  germ-substance — that  is, 
in  a  germ-substance  composed  of  primary  constituents 
(Anlagen}—\\.  follows  that  in  every  act  of  fertilization 
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very  different  primary  constituents  of  corresponding 
parts,  derived  from  both  father  and  mother,  must  meet 
in  the  germ. 

As  a  rule  the  parts  of  the  adult  parents  are  so 
different  that  they  could  not  be  interchanged  without 
the  formation  of  monsters;  and  similarly  the  primary 
constituents  of  their  germ-substance  could  not  be  united 
together  to  produce  a  young  organism,  exhibiting  har- 
mony in  its  various  parts,  if  they  did  not  all  have 
a  certain  scope  for  variation,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  adaptation  to  one  another.  And  though 
we  know  so  little  as  yet  of  these  hidden  processes, 
we  can  hardly  err  in  thinking  that  relations  are  here 
involved  which  are  included  in  the  idea  of  intra-selection. 
The  struggle  of  parts  unequal  in  strength — that  is, 
unequal  in  susceptibility  to  stimulus  —  must  be  the 
cause  which  brings  about  the  mingling  of  parental 
primary  constituents,  and  prevents  the  occurrence  of 
monsters  with  parts  ill  adapted  to  one  another. 

Intra-selection  apparently  also  renders  it  possible  for 
a  harmonious  organism  to  live  and  undergo  develop- 
ment from  an  only  moderately  harmonious  mass  of 
primary  constituents,  such  as  I  imagine  constitute  the 
germ-plasm.  But  the  supposition  of  the  whole  activity 
of  intra-selection  presupposes  the  specific  sensitiveness 
of  the  various  primary  constituents  and  of  the  units  of 
smaller  or  larger  groups  of  these ;  and  this  sensitive- 
ness can  naturally  only  have  arisen  through  ordinary 
selection  of  individuals,  owing  to  variation  of  the  germ. 
For  it  is  hereditary  in  this  case  just  as  in  that  of 
plants,  the  sensibility  of  which — (geotropic,  heliotropic, 
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anisotropic,  anisomorphic,  &c.) — dominates  their  whole 
growth.  All  these  reactions  of  the  organism  to  ex- 
ternal influences  are  thus  to  a  certain  extent  prearranged 
and  provided  for  long  in  advance. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  organism  cannot  be 
affected  by  external  influences  for  which  it  is  not 
adapted  in  advance.  There  are  numerous  examples 
known  in  which  unusual  climatic  conditions  have  pro- 
duced changes  in  animals  and  plants.  European  dogs 
sometimes  lose  their  hair  under  the  influence  of 
Indian  heat,  and  we  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  their 
organism  is  not  adapted  for  the  endurance  of  heat. 
A  small  ruddy -gold  butterfly,  Polyommatus  phlaeas, 
acquires  a  black  tinge  when  it  comes  to  live  in  warmer 
climates,  such  as  that  of  Southern  Italy.  This,  again, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation,  but  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  direct  effect  of  warmth.  This  has 
been  shown  by  Merrifield's  experiments  (see  Note  V, 
p.  58),  the  results  of  which  agree  with  my  own  obser- 
vations. In  this  and  several  similar  cases  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  reaction  of  the  scales 
of  the  butterfly  is,  so  to  speak,  an  intentional  one — or 
more  correctly,  that  the  determinants  of  the  scales 
were  so  arranged  in  advance  by  natural  selection  that 
they  should  produce  black  under  the  influence  of  a 
high  temperature. 

But  in  other  and  to  all  appearance  similar  instances 
the  relations  may  be  of  a  different  nature,  though  at 
a  glance  it  may  be  impossible  to  definitely  decide  that 
this  is  the  case.  We  must  at  any  rate  be  careful  not 
to  regard  as  necessarily  accidental  all  the  variations 
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that  appear  under  the  influence  of  temperature.  Many 
years  ago  I  made  experiments  with  the  seasonally 
dimorphic  butterfly  Vanessa  levana-prorsa,  and  was 
able  to  prove  that  the  two  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
species,  while  very  different  in  colour  and  pattern,  owe 
their  difference  to  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of 
warmth  during  the  pupal  stage :  it  is  at  least  possible 
to  convert  the  summer  generation  into  the  spring  form 
by  lowering  the  temperature.  Even  at  that  time  it 
appeared  to  me  doubtful  whether  such  a  total  change 
in  colour  and  pattern  in  the  summer  form  of  V.  prorsa 
could  actually  depend  only  on  the  chance  influence  of 
a  higher  temperature,  and  the  idea  of  mimicry  at  first 
crossed  my  mind.  But  now,  by  the  united  labours  of 
many  excellent  observers,  we  know  that  mimicry  is  of 
a  much  commoner  and  more  widespread  occurrence 
than  could  formerly  have  been  supposed,  and  I  should 
now  consider  it  possible  that  the  summer  form,  V.  prorsa, 
might  have  resulted  from  imitation  of  Limenitis  sibylla, 
which  flies  with  it  in  clear  spaces  in  the  woods,  and 
to  which  in  fact  it  is  strikingly  similar.  I  cannot 
however  at  present  give  a  proof  in  support  of  this 
supposition,  and  am  not  even  able  to  say  whether 
Limenitis  is  to  be  included  among  protected  species. 
The  reasons  which  lead  me  to  this  conclusion  cannot 
be  given  here  in  detail,  and  I  mention  the  idea 
only  as  an  illustration — whether  real  or  imaginary — 
of  how  the  impression  might  arise  that  a  meta- 
morphosis was  due  to  external  influences,  while  the 
influence — in  this  case  warmth — had  only  to  play  the 
part  of  the  stimulus,  the  real  cause  being  a  variation 
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of  the  primary  constituents  of  the  germ  produced  by 
processes  of  selection, — in  this  instance  by  adaptation 
of  the  summer  generation  so  as  to  render  it  similar  to 
a  protected  species  which  flies  about  along  with  it  (see 
Note  VI,  p.  59). 

Thus  it  would  not  be  inconceivable  that  the  cater- 
pillars of  a  species  which  produces  two  generations  in 
a  year  should  have  become  adapted  in  respect  of  pro- 
tective colouring  to  two  different  and  alternating  food- 
plants;  and  in  this  case  too,  the  periodic  change  of 
colour  would  apparently  depend  on  the  direct  influence 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  climate,  while  really  due 
to  the  presence  of  double  primary  constituents  in 
the  germ,  which  by  some  external  influence — perhaps 
warmth  or  perhaps  the  quality  of  the  light  falling  on 
the  young  caterpillar — would  only  undergo  develop- 
ment alternately. 

It  is  possible  that  the  caterpillars  of  the  North 
American  butterfly  Lycaena  pseudargiolus  offer  such  an 
instance.  W.  K.  Edwards  in  his  admirable  work  on 
the  Butterflies  of  North  America  says  that  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  summer  and  autumn  broods  in  this 
species  are  quite  differently  coloured,  the  former  being 
white  and  well  protected  on  the  white  flower-buds  of 
their  food-plant,  Cimicifuga  racemosa,  while  the  latter 
are  yellow-green  or  olive-green,  and  live  on  the  flower- 
buds  of  a  plant  (Actinomeris  squamosd)  which  bears 
yellow  flowers  and  blooms  later  in  the  year.  Whether 
the  last-named  colouration  is  also  to  be  regarded  as 
protective  unfortunately  cannot  be  determined  from 
the  available  observations,  as  the  case  would  have 


to  be  investigated  specially  from  this  point  of  view 
before  it  could  be  regarded  as  one  of  seasonal  double 
adaptation. 

Cases  of  seasonal  protective  dimorphism  in  many 
Arctic  mammals  and  birds  have,  however,  long  been 
known,  and  only  differ  from  the  instance  just  mentioned 
in  the  fact  that  the  two  kinds  of  adaptive  colouration 
do  not  concern  two  successive  generations,  but  appear 
successively  in  the  same  individual.  In  these  cases, 
also,  an  external  stimulus — cold — seems  to  decide 
whether  the  summer  or  the  winter  coat  is  to  be  de- 
veloped. A  complicated  nerve-mechanism  must  here 
exist,  which,  at  the  stimulus  of  a  certain  temperature, 
affects  '  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  presides 
over  the  nutritive  and  chemical  changes  involved  in  the 
growth  of  hair  and  the  appearance  of  the  bubbles '  of 
gas  in  it.  A  few  careful  observations  have  been  made 
which  prove  this  to  be  true.  Take,  for  instance,  those 
of  Captain  J.  Ross  on  a  Hudson's  Bay  Lemming.  As 
long  as  the  animal  was  kept  in  the  cabin,  and  so 
shielded  from  the  low  temperature,  it  retained  its 
summer  coat  through  the  winter ;  but  after  being  placed 
on  deck  in  a  cage,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
30°  below  zero,  it  changed  colour  and  became  almost 
entirely  white  at  the  end  of  a  week 1. 

But    while    seasonal    adaptive    dimorphism    can    at 


1  This  experiment  is  cited  in  detail  by  Poulton,  from  whom  the 
above  quotation  is  taken  ('  The  Colours  of  Animals,'  London,  1890, 
pp.  94  and  100).  The  whole  question  as  to  the  causes  of  the  change 
of  the  summer-  and  winter-coats  in  mammals  and  birds,  which  is 
here  only  briefly  referred  to,  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  this  book. 
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present  only  be  supposed  to  occur,  another  kind  of 
dimorphism  is  known  with  certainty,  in  which  also 
protective  colouration  is  involved.  In  this  case  the 
nature  of  the  colour  to  be  developed  is  determined  by 
the  quality  of  the  light  radiating  from  the  surroundings 
of  the  animal.  Most  of  you  must  be  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  experiments  of  Professor  Poulton  on  cater- 
pillars and  pupae,  which  demonstrate  this.  The  cater- 
pillars of  Ampkidasis  betularia  take  on  a  colouration 
similar  to  that  of  the  twigs  on  which  they  live  from  the 
first ;  and  one  can  cause  them  to  become '  black,  brown, 
or  bright  green  by  the  presence  of  similarly-coloured 
twigs  (or  paper)  in  their  surroundings,  although  fed 
on  the  same  food1.'  In  like  manner  the  pupae  of 
Vanessa  urticae  become  dark  blackish-brown  when  they 
undergo  transformation  on  a  dark  ground ;  but  assume 
a  light  colour  or  even  a  strong  golden  sheen  when  they 
have  settled  on  a  light  ground.  In  these  cases,  again, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  primary  constituents  for 
polymorphism  have  possibly  arisen  directly  owing  to 
the  light ;  they  must  rather  have  been  produced  as  an 
adaptation  by  processes  of  selection.  But  each  of  the 
possible  colours  of  the  skin  originating  in  this  way  is 
specially  sensitive  to  certain  kinds  of  light  and  is  roused 
to  activity  by  these  alone. 

This  instance  leads  us  to  those  in  which  the  same 
individual  is  able  to  change  colour  in  a  short  time — 


1  Cf.  E.  B.  Poulton,  'Further  experiments  upon  the  colour- 
relation  between  certain  lepidopterous  larvae,  pupae,  cocoons,  and 
imagines  and  their  surroundings,'  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.,  London,  1892, 
p.  293. 
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in  fact,  almost  momentarily — as  is  the  case  in  many 
fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles  and  cephalopods.  The 
light  that  calls  forth  the  colour  does  not  here  act 
directly,  or  at  any  rate  principally,  on  the  elements  of 
the  skin  that  produce  the  colour;  but  a  complicated 
nervous  apparatus  exists  connecting  these  and  the  part 
that  is  first  stimulated  by  the  light,  viz.  the  nerve- 
endings  in  the  skin  or  in  the  eye.  If  in  the  latter  case 
the  optic  lobes  of  the  brain  are  artificially  destroyed, 
the  capacity  for  changing  colour  ceases :  it  therefore 
depends  on  a  reflex  mechanism,  the  origin  of  which, 
again,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  cause  acting  directly, 
but  can  only  be  referred  to  processes  of  selection. 

In  these  and  similar  instances,  the  dimorphism  is  not 
consequent  on  double  sets  of  primary  constituents  of 
which  only  one  or  the  other  can  attain  to  development : 
it  depends  on  the  different  susceptibilities  of  the  histo- 
logical  elements  which  in  exquisite  combination  make 
up  the  skin. 

Many  facts  indicate  that  the  differentiation  of  sex  can 
also  within  certain  limits  be  regarded  from  a  similar 
point  of  view.  The  primary  constituents  for  the  char- 
acters of  both  sexes  are  included  in  the  same  egg,  and 
in  many  instances  it  appears  that  a  stimulus  decides  as 
to  which  group  of  them  shall  undergo  development — 
whether  the  male  or  the  female.  Unfortunately  in  only 
very  few  cases  can  we  as  yet  determine  the  stimulus 
with  certainty,  but  we  are  at  any  rate  certain  that 
it  is  not  the  same  in  every  instance.  Yung's  well- 
known  experiments  indicate,  in  the  case  of  tadpoles, 
that  the  sex  is  partly  determined  by  the  nature  and 
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amount  of  their  food;  and  similar  results  have  been 
obtained  by  several  observers  with  regard  to  certain 
caterpillars,  in  which,  as  in  tadpoles,  the  males  appear 
in  greater  numbers  when  nourishment  is  scarce.  Ex- 
periments made  by  Maupas,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
that  in  Hydatina  senta,  one  of  the  fresh-water  rotifers, 
the  determination  is  effected  by  the  temperature ;  and 
this  instance  is  specially  interesting,  as  the  sex  of  the 
offspring  is  decided  even  before  their  primary  con- 
stituents are  formed  in  the  germ  (see  Note  VII,  p.  60). 

Siebold  and  Leuckart  have  shown  that  in  bees  and 
wasps  the  eggs  which  are  fertilized  develop  into 
females,  while  those  that  are  not  fertilized  give  rise  to 
males.  And  though  we  are  still  completely  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  this  occurs,  its  utility  at  any  rate  is 
manifest,  for  the  queen  is  thus  enabled  to  produce  male 
or  female  offspring  at  will  or  according  to  necessity. 
To  this  extent  we  can  understand  why  the  sex  has 
here  been  made  to  depend  on  an  external  impulse ; 
and  probably  no  one  would  in  this  case  conclude  that 
the  stimulus  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  male  or  female 
character  of  the  embryo :  no  one  regards  the  warmth 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  pigeon's  egg  as 
the  cause  of  its  giving  rise  to  a  pigeon  and  not  to 
a  duck  (see  Note  VIII,  p.  60). 

In  other  instances,  however,  this  is  less  apparent, 
and  the  stimulus  is  readily  mistaken  for  the  causa 
cfficiens  of  the  development.  Permit  me  to  go  some- 
what more  into  detail  with  regard  to  one  such  case 
which  seems  to  me  of  peculiar  interest;  and  which, 
although  generally  known,  has  never  yet  been 
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thoroughly  explained.  I  refer  to  the  neuters  or  workers 
of  state-forming  insects — bees,  ants  and  termites.  As  is 
well  known,  these  workers  do  not  originate  from 
special  eggs,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  bees  and 
termites,  and  shown  to  be  very  probable  in  the  case 
of  ants,  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  egg,  from  which 
queens  and  workers  as  well  as  males  arise.  When 
female  larvae  are  supplied  with  a  very  rich  and 
nourishing  diet,  they  give  rise  to  queens ;  but  workers 
are  developed  if  the  larvae  receive  scantier  and  less 
nourishing  food.  The  differences  between  these  two 
castes  are  manifold ;  but  at  present  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  characteristic  only,  namely,  the 
sterility  of  the  workers — their  relative  or,  in  certain 
cases,  absolute  barrenness. 

Let  us  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  how  this  sterility 
has  arisen.  Many  would  possibly  suppose  that  it  is 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  poorer  nutrition  of  the 
larva.  This  view  has  frequently  been  maintained1, 
and  has  been  repeated  by  Herbert  Spencer  quite 
recently;  but  I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  correct  one 
in  the  sense  implied.  It  is  certainly  true  that  bees 
have  it  in  their  power  to  cause  a  larva  to  become 
a  queen  or  a  worker  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  feed  it:  it  is  equally  true  of  all  animals 
that  they  reproduce  only  feebly  or  not  at  all  when 
badly  and  insufficiently  nourished:  and  yet  the  poor 
feeding  is  not  the  causa  efficiens  of  sterility  among  bees, 


1  For  example  by  William  Marshall  in  his  delightful  little  work 
Leben  u.  Treiben  der  Ameisen.    Leipzig,  1889. 
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but  is  merely  the  stimulus  which  not  only  results  in  the 
formation  of  rudimentary  ovaries,  but  at  the  same  time 
calls  forth  all  the  other  distinctive  characters  of  the 
workers.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  doubly  incorrect  to 
look  upon  the  poor  nourishment  as  the  actual  cause; 
for  such  a  view  not  only  confuses  the  stimulus  with 
the  real  cause,  but  also  fails  to  distinguish  between 
an  organ  that  becomes  rudimentary  and  one  that  is 
simply  imperfectly  developed.  Moreover  the  fact  is 
overlooked  that  the  ovaries  of  the  workers  are  actually 
rudimentary  organs :  a  great  proportion  of  their  really 
essential  parts  have  disappeared,  while  only  a  small 
remnant  is  retained.  The  ovary  of  the  queen-bee 
consists  of  from  180  to  200  egg-tubes,  and  numerous 
eggs  may  become  mature  in  one  of  these.  The  queen 
is  accordingly  able  in  the  course  of  her  life  to  produce 
an  immense  number  of  eggs, — more  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  The  ovary  of  the  worker  on  the  other 
hand  contains  from  two  to  six  egg-tubes  only,  and  no 
matter  how  rich  the  food  may  be,  no  more  can  be 
formed  in  the  imaginal  state.  The  workers  certainly 
produce  eggs  occasionally,  when  they  have  received 
exceptionally  rich  nourishment  in  the  imago-stage ;  but 
even  then  their  fertility  is  never  great,  for  only  a  few 
eggs  can  find  room  to  ripen  at  a  time  in  the  small 
number  of  ovarian-tubes  present.  And  this  is  only 
exceptional,  for  the  workers  ordinarily  only  take  just 
enough  food  to  serve  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body, 
and  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  small  egg-germs  in 
their  ovarian-tubes  to  become  ripe. 

It  is  now  possible  to  show  by  experiment  that  poor 
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nourishment  does  not  induce  any  degeneration  of  the 
ovaries  of  insects. 

In  many  respects  flies  (Diptera)  resemble  bees  from 
a  biological  point  of  view :  they  develop  from  footless 
maggots,  which  live  in  the  midst  of  suitable  nourish- 
ment and  absorb  food  almost  without  interruption. 
They  grow  rapidly,  and  after  a  short  rest  in  the  pupal 
stage  develop  into  the  perfect  insect  and  reproduce 
abundantly  soon  afterwards.  I  reared  large  numbers 
of  the  eggs  of  a  female  blow-fly  (Musca  vomitoria) 
(see  Note  IX,  p.  61),  after  separating  them  into  two 
lots,  one  of  which  was  uninterruptedly  supplied  with 
rich  food,  while  the  other  was  most  sparingly  fed.  In 
the  latter  case  the  larvae  were  from  time  to  time 
removed  from  the  flesh  into  which  they  had  bored 
and  left  for  a  number  of  hours  without  food.  These 
larvae  grew  slowly,  and  all  remained  more  or  less 
noticeably  small.  But  in  point  of  time  their  develop- 
ment was  not  delayed :  they  underwent  metamorphosis 
simultaneously  with  the  normally  fed  larvae,  only 
a  few  of  them  being  one  day  later.  In  both  cases 
the  larval  period  lasted  from  nine  to  ten  days  and 
the  pupal  stage  for  from  twenty-eight  to  twenty-nine 
days.  Almost  simultaneously  all  of  the  several  hundreds 
of  flies  escaped  from  the  pupa;  and  from  that  stage 
onwards  they  were  kept  in  large  airy  cages  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  were  well  supplied  with  food  (see 
Note  X,  p.  62). 

Now  if  the  reproductive  organs  had  remained  rudi- 
mentary in  consequence  of  the  poor  nourishment,  this 
would  necessarily  have  become  apparent  by  the  ill-fed 
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flies  not  reproducing,  or  doing  so  only  feebly.  But 
this  was  not  the  case:  though  they  were  all  smaller 
than  ordinary  flies  —  many  of  them  indeed  being 
strikingly  small,  having  doubtless  absorbed  less  food 
than  the  normally  fed  larvae, — yet  on  the  6th  of  June, 
the  same  day  on  which  the  flies  derived  from  the 
latter  began  laying  eggs,  they  too  laid  abundantly  for 
the  first  time.  And  the  matter  did  not  stop  here,  for 
the  process  was  often  repeated  subsequently.  In 
order  to  be  sure,  however,  that  even  the  smallest  of 
them, — that  is,  those  which  had  been  most  affected 
by  the  bad  feeding — were  reproducing,  I  isolated 
five  of  the  smallest  flies.  After  seven  days  they  had 
produced  two  large  packets  of  eggs ;  and  this  process 
was  repeated  four  times  within  the  next  fortnight. 

There  could  therefore  be  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of 
the  scanty  supplies  of  food  during  larval  life,  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  or  at  any  rate  their  essential 
part — the  ovaries,  were  normally  constituted;  so  that 
with  good  nutrition  during  the  imago-stage  these  flies 
reproduced  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner. 

I  was  however  able  to  prove  that  the  external  re- 
productive parts  were  also  normally  developed.  A 
number  of  females  were  isolated  in  small  cages  imme- 
diately after  their  escape  from  the  pupa  and  abundantly 
fed.  These  too  in  course  of  time  laid  eggs,  not  a  single 
one  of  which  developed  into  a  larva.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  eggs  of  Musca  vomitoria  lack  the 
capacity  of  developing  parthenogenetically ;  and  hence 
all  the  eggs  of  the  ill-fed  flies  were  fertilized.  This 
however  would  only  have  been  possible  if  the  entire 
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male  reproductive  apparatus  was  normally  developed. 
My  experiment  proves  this  fact  more  clearly  than 
could  have  been  done  by  anatomical  investigation ;  and 
evidence  is  thus  afforded  that  no  part  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  was  degenerated  in  any  degree  by 
limiting  the  food- during  the  larval  period. 

By  comparing  the  result  of  this  experiment  with  the 
known  facts  as  to  bees,  the  difference  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  two  organisms  is  made  clear.  In  the  case  of 
bees  a  distinct  degeneration  of  the  ovaries  and  various 
accessory  organs  of  reproduction  takes  place  in  con- 
sequence of  poor  nourishment;  while  in  flies  the 
whole  reproductive  apparatus  is  formed  quite  as  per- 
fectly when  the  nourishment  of  the  larva  is  deficient 
as  when  it  is  ample.  There  is  even  no  delay  in  the 
maturing  of  the  eggs — as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  batch  was  laid  at  exactly  the  same  time  as  in 
the  case  of  the  flies  arising  from  normally  fed  larvae. 

It  might,  however,  be  said  that  flies  and  bees  are 
very  different  organisms,  and  therefore  react  differently 
to  external  influences.  This  is  quite  true,  and  is 
exactly  what  I  wish  to  be  acknowledged.  My  experi- 
ments with  the  flies  were  merely  meant  to  show  that 
all  insects,  even  though  they  may  resemble  bees  in 
some  respects,  do  not  react  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
bee  to  meagreness  of  nutrition,  and  that  accordingly 
this  mode  of  reaction  is  a  characteristic  of  bees: — it  is 
a  new  acquisition,  and  was  not  possessed  by  the 
ancestors  of  these  insects. 

But  nevertheless  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  view 
of  Emery,  a  great  authority  on  ants,  who  has  recently 
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given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  degeneration  of  the 
ovaries  of  the  workers  is  simply  due  to  an  increased 
sensitiveness  of  the  '  germ-plasm '  to  poor  nourishment ; 
and  has  explained  the  whole  phenomenon  of  the 
formation  of  neuters  among  insects  as  consequent  on 
such  an  altered  mode  of  reaction  in  the  germ-plasm. 
If  it  is  thereby  meant  that  the  ovary  is  more  easily 
affected  by  slight  nutrition  than  are  the  ovaries  of 
other  insects,  the  supposition  is  hardly  correct.  It 
fails  to  explain  the  facts ;  for  the  ovary  of  the  workers 
is  not  only  in  an  undeveloped  condition,  but  is  actually 
rudimentary:  the  majority  of  the  typical  parts  are  wanting. 
Even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  number  of  ovarian 
egg-tubes  has  increased  in  the  queen  since  the  caste 
of  workers  arose,  there  can  nevertheless  be  no  doubt 
that  at  the  same  time  it  has  diminished  greatly  in  the 
case  of  the  workers.  This  follows  from  the  discoveries 
of  Adlerz  as  regards  ants,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  degree  of  diminution  in  the  number  of  egg-tubes 
is  different  in  different  species ;  the  number  varies 
from  twelve  to  one,  and  in  the  case  of  Tetramorium 
caespitum  they  are  even  totally  absent.  But  the  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  reproductive  organs  becomes 
even  more  apparent  when  we  consider  that  both  the 
bursa  copulatrix  and  the  receptaculum  seminis  have 
degenerated  in  the  bee  and  ant  workers ;  and  we  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that  typical  parts  could 
never  disappear  owing  to  poor  nourishment,  no  matter 
how  poor  it  may  have  been — an  egg-tube  would  no 
more  disappear  from  this  cause  than  would  a  leg  or 
a  wing.  How  often  have  caterpillars  been  reared 
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en  masse  on  starvation  diet,  either  designedly  or  from 
carelessness,  and  yet  none  of  them  has  ever  given 
rise  to  a  butterfly  destitute  of  wings  or  to  one  with 
only  four  legs  instead  of  six.  Such  butterflies  are 
always  very  small  but  in  other  respects  perfect,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ill-fed  flies.  The  disappearance 
of  a  typical  organ  is  not  an  ontogenetic  but  a  phylogenetic 
process ;  it  never  in  any  case  depends  on  mere  influences 
of  nutrition  such  as  affect  the  development  of  each  indi- 
vidual, but  is  always  due  to  variations  of  the  primary 
constituents  of  the  germ,  which  to  all  appearance  can 
only  come  about  in  the  course  of  numerous  generations. 

The  view  that  a  mere  increase  of  sensitiveness  to 
poor  nourishment  is  the  cause  of  a  worker's  ovary 
consisting  of  few  or  no  egg-tubes  is  therefore  not 
satisfactory.  We  must  rather  suppose  that  the  primary 
constituents  of  two  distinct  reproductive  systems — e.g. 
those  of  the  queen  and  worker — are  contained  in  the 
germ-plasm  of  the  egg. 

But  even  as  regards  the  maturation  of  such  egg- 
germs  as  are  present  in  the  worker's  ovary,  we  can 
hardly  ascribe  to  the  social  insects  a  heightened  sensi- 
tiveness to  poverty  of  food.  We  do,  however,  find  this 
sensitiveness  developed  in  a  high  degree  in  many 
animals.  Let  me  refer  for  instance  to  the  observations 
I  made  many  years  ago  on  the  disintegration  of  half- 
ripe  eggs  in  the  ovary  of  the  Daphnidae  as  soon  as 
the  animals  lacked  a  sufficiency  of  food x  (see  Note  XI, 
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p.  62).  The  degree  in  which  the  maturation  of  the 
eggs  of  insects  depends  on  their  food  is  also  shown 
by  my  experiments  with  flies,  which  when  poorly  fed 
after  reaching  the  imago-state  produced  no  eggs  at  all, 
the  ovaries  remaining  in  the  unripe  condition  in  which 
they  are  always  found  in  the  young  imago,  even  when 
there  has  been  abundant  food  for  the  larva. 

The  facts,  therefore,  support  neither  the  idea  that 
the  degeneration  of  the  ovary  of  the  workers  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  poverty  of  nutrition,  nor  the 
view  that  an  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  ovary  to 
the  influence  of  nourishment  is  here  concerned.  But 
they  do  show  that  poor  nourishment  acts  as  the  stimulus 
for  the  latent  primary  constituents  for  the  workers  in  the 
germ-plasm  ; — not  only  for  those  of  the  ovary,  but  also  for 
those  of  all  characters  by  which  the  worker  is  distinguished 
from  the  queen. 

It  might  at  first  perhaps  appear  peculiar  that  one 
and  the  same  egg  should  contain  double  primary  con- 
stituents of  numerous  parts  of  the  body ;  but  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  this  if  we  reflect  that  double  primary 
constituents  of  many  parts  of  the  body — namely  those 
for  the  male  and  female — must  certainly  be  contained 
in  the  eggs  of  almost  all  animals.  In  a  few  cases  these 
constituents  are  even  distributed  to  two  different  kinds 
of  eggs  which  differ  in  size :  take  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  rotifers  and  of  the  Phylloxera,  in  which  it  is  con- 
sequently beyond  doubt  that  each  sex  has  its  own 
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primary  constituents.  And  if  this  be  so  in  these 
instances  we  are  not,  it  appears  to  me,  justified  in 
doubting  that  the  eggs  of  sexually  dimorphic  animals 
in  general  contain  double  primary  constituents,  though 
these  are  not  distributed  in  two  distinct  kinds  of  eggs, 
but  are  contained  in  the  same  germ-plasm.  From  this 
latter  condition  we  pass  readily  to  the  relations  that 
exist  among  the  social  insects,  the  germ  of  which  must 
contain  at  least  three  sorts  of  primary  constituents  of 
the  body,  inasmuch  as  those  of  the  female  occur  in  two 
forms. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
degeneration  of  the  primary  constituents  of  the  ovary 
to  come  about.  It  is  clear  that  this  could  not  be 
a  consequence  of  disuse,  as  infertility  ceases  to  be 
transmitted  in  proportion  as  it  increases.  It  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  the  relative  disappearance  of  egg-tubes 
in  the  workers  of  bees  and  ants  furnishes  a  convincing 
proof  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  degeneration 
of  any  organ  as  a  direct  consequence  of  disuse.  In  the 
case  we  have  been  considering  the  very  organs  on 
which  transmission  depends  have  degenerated,  and 
accordingly  the  degeneration  could  not  be  transmitted 
at  all.  The  degeneration  of  the  ovary  has  nevertheless 
proceeded  on  its  slow  phyletic  course,  step  by  step, 
and  has  caused  one  egg-tube  after  another  to  disappear  ; 
just  as  organs  that  are  no  longer  used — such  as  the 
supernumerary  toes  of  the  ancestral  horse — have  to  all 
appearance  degenerated  through  the  direct  effects  of 
disuse,  their  reduction  being  transmitted  to  subsequent 
generations.  But  in  the  case  we  were  here  dealing 
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with  there  are  no  subsequent  generations!  These 
facts  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  and  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  those  geologists  who  lay 
so  much  stress  on  appearances,  and  assume  that  a 
transmission  of  acquired  characters  is  a  demonstrable 
process,  because  in  many  or  even  in  most  cases  it  looks 
just  as  if  the  disappearance  were  a  direct  consequence 
of  disuse : — appearances  are  often  deceitful  and  therefore 
cannot  be  accepted  in  place  of  facts.  We  might  as 
well  maintain  that  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth  :  better 
proofs  to  the  contrary  could  not,  I  believe,  be  adduced 
in  this  case  than  are  brought  forward  with  regard  to 
the  facts  just  stated  in  connexion  with  the  transmission 
of  acquired  characters. 

We  can  therefore  in  this  case  only  ascribe  the 
degeneration  of  the  reproductive  organs  to  processes 
of  selection :  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this 
view,  for  the  degeneration  is  an  advantageous  arrange- 
ment, by  means  of  which  the  workers  were  fitted  to 
give  their  whole  strength  to  work.  The  advantage  to 
the  colony  of  possessing  a  worker-caste  has  been  so 
often  shown  that  I  need  not  here  go  into  details. 

A  further  question  now  arises  as  to  how  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  two  or  even  three  kinds  of  primary 
constituents  of  the  organs  in  question  should  be 
contained  in  one  germ,  and  how  they  could  have 
become  developed.  This  seems  to  me  not  to  present 
much  difficulty  on  the  principles  of  my  theory  of 
heredity.  I  suppose  that  the  germ-plasm  includes 
a  considerable  number  of  secondary  units,  each  of  which 
contains  within  itself  all  the  primary  constituents  that 
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are  necessary  for  the  development  of  an  individual: 
these  secondary  units  I  have  spoken  of  as  '  ids.' 
Starting  with  this  assumption,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  the  germ-plasm  of  bees  at  the  present 
day  is  composed  of  different  kinds  of  ids,  some  of  which 
contain  the  primary  constituents  of  workers,  some  those 
of  queens,  and  others  those  of  males ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  worker-ids  of  ants  should  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  two  kinds — those  of  workers  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  those  of  soldiers  (see 
Note  XII,  p.  63).  The  '  male '  ids — if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression — become  active  in  the  absence  of  fertiliza- 
tion, the  '  female '  ids  on  the  occurrence  of  fertilization, 
and  the  kind  of  food  supplies  the  stimulus  for  the 
worker-ids  or  queen-ids.  Slow  processes  of  selection 
have  gradually  changed  the  '  female '  ids  in  two  direc- 
tions, and  finally  led  to  the  establishment  of  two 
perfectly  distinct  forms  of  females.  That  the  process 
has  not  been  sudden,  but  has  been  brought  about  step 
by  step,  is  apparent ;  for  even  at  the  present  day 
a  number  of  stages  in  these  metamorphoses  are  still 
to  be  found  among  the  workers  of  the  different  species 
of  ants.  Moreover,  sporadic  transition-forms  between 
workers  and  females  also  occur,  and  show  varied 
combinations  of  characteristics,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
hermaphrodites  that  occur  abnormally  from  time  to 
time  and  exhibit  extraordinary  and  often  perfectly 
methodless  mingling  of  sexual  distinctions;  in  bees 
especially,  wonderful  combinations  of  the  characters  of 
both  sexes  have  been  observed. 
The  facts  that  are  furnished  by  the  gradual  meta- 
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morphosis  of  the  females  into  workers  among  state- 
forming  insects  give  an  important  support  to  the  view 
that  the  germ-plasm  is  actually  composed  of  ids,  and 
these  again  of  primary  constituents  of  the  different 
independently  varying  parts  of  the  body — that  is  of 
'determinants.'  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  at 
first  only  small  groups  of  determinants  varied:  in 
the  case  of  ants  possibly  those  of  the  reproductive 
organs  and  wings,  and  at  the  same  time,  many  of 
those  of  the  brain.  New  determinants  arose  as  the 
old  ones  disappeared;  and  as  thus  more  and  more 
numerous  and  comprehensive  groups  of  determinants 
gradually  underwent  increased  modification,  a  '  worker- 
id  '  finally  arose.  In  like  manner  other  '  female '  ids 
were  converted  into  '  queen-ids ' ;  and  among  the  ants 
possessing  soldiers,  part  of  the  'worker-ids'  became 
differentiated  to  form  '  soldier-ids.' 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  otherwise  unexplained 
phenomena  of  polymorphism  become  clear  and  compre- 
hensible,— both  as  actual  phenomena  and  in  their  phyletic 
development, — if  we  accept  the  view  that  the  germ-plasm 
is  composed  of  ids — a  view  founded  on  facts  of  a  very 
different  kind.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
new  assumptions  special  to  this  instance,  for  everything 
takes  place  exactly  as  I  have  supposed  to  be  the  case 
in  all  processes  of  transmutation.  I  concluded  from 
the  phenomena  of  heredity  that  at  the  beginning  of  a 
metamorphosis  there  is  in  all  cases  a  variation  of  the 
determinants  of  those  parts  which  have  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  demands  of  the  conditions  of  life.  But 
even  these  primary  variations  do  not  necessarily  depend 
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on  a  metamorphosis  of  the  homologous  determinants  of 
all  the  ids,  but  only  of  a  small  majority  of  them,  which 
would  just  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  development  of 
the  altered  character.  The  number  of  ids  thus  modified 
increases  gradually  by  the  aid  of  the  processes  of 
amphimixis  and  reducing  division ;  and  simultaneously 
a  change  occurs  in  the  determinants  of  other  co-operating 
parts  of  the  body,  until  finally  most  or  all  of  them  are 
modified  in  some  respect — sometimes  in  a  lesser, 
sometimes  in  a  greater  degree.  Thus  the  ids  in 
question  take  on  an  entirely  new  nature. 

This  process  is  the  same  as  that  conceived  to  occur 
in  the  formation  of  the  workers  of  ants  and  bees — with 
the  one  difference  that  among  these  there  could  never 
be  a  conversion  of  all  or  even  of  most  of  the  ids  into 
'worker-ids,'  but  only  a  definite  percentage  of  them;  for 
the  fertile  females  continued  to  be  necessary  for  the 
species,  and  so  had  to  be  represented  by  a  number  of 
ids  in  the  germ-plasm.  But  in  the  ordinary  metamor- 
phosis of  a  species  some  of  the  ids,  if  my  theory  is 
correct,  will  always  be  retained  for  a  long  time  un- 
changed or  but  little  changed :  this  we  may  conclude  to 
be  the  case  from  the  phenomena  of  reversion.  Such 
unaltered  ids,  having  ceased  to  be  important  for  the 
species,  may  gradually  disappear  by  means  of  the 
reducing  divisions,  till  at  last  only  isolated  groups  of 
old  determinants  are  retained  in  a  few  of  the  ids.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  social  insects  a  relationship  has 
become  established  between  old  and  new  ids ;  and 
this  we  can  only  ascribe  to  processes  of  selection. 

If  in  the  germ-plasm  of  the  bee  there  were  only  one 
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primary  constituent,  possessing  the  power  of  developing 
into  a  queen  under  the  influence  of  rich  food  and  into 
a  worker  when  poorly  nourished,  how  could  we  explain 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  not  only  does  degenera- 
tion of  individual  parts  occur,  but  also  a  different  and 
stronger  development  of  other  parts  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  on  the  grounds  of  the  phenomena  observable  in 
the  social  insects  alone,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
accept  the  theory  of  ids;  for  only  by  its  means  does 
it  become  intelligible  how  totally  opposite  characters 
can  be  brought  forth  by  the  stimulus  of  poverty  of 
food — degeneration  of  the  ovaries,  the  receptaculum, 
and  the  wings,  and  frequently  a  reduction  of  the  entire 
bulk  of  the  body  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other, 
increase  and  higher  differentiation  of  individual  parts, 
such  as  the  brain  in  worker-ants  and  the  head  and  the 
jaws  in  the  soldiers,  together  with  many  correlated 
instincts.  None  of  these  variations, — not  even  the  fre- 
quently striking  small  size  of  the  workers, — originates 
owing  to  the  direct  action  of  poor  food.  Should  we 
attempt  to  make  dwarfs  of  any  insect  by  starvation 
during  the  course  of  development,  we  should  at  most 
get  a  reduction  to  about  half  the  normal  size :  this  was 
occasionally  the  case  with  the  butterflies  and  flies 
referred  to  above. 

But  the  workers  of  some  ants  (Atta  fervens)  are  ten 
times  smaller  than  the  fertile  females;  and  even  if 
a  small  proportion  of  this  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  phyletic  enlargement  in  the  females,  a  considerable 
part  must  without  doubt  be  credited  to  a  diminution 
in  the  workers.  Emery  is  therefore  so  far  right  in  his 
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opinion  that  the  origin  of  such  dwarf  workers  must 
depend  on  a  special  peculiarity  of  the  germ-plasm ;  for 
the  defectively  fed  larvae  were  not  starved  to  death, 
but  underwent  metamorphosis,  merely  remaining  small. 
This  special  peculiarity  of  the  germ-plasm,  however, 
does  not  consist  in  an  increased  sensibility,  and  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  complete  metamorphosis  of 
the  whole  germ-plasm,  which  in  the  case  of  the  worker- 
ids  has  in  fact  become  altered  just  as  was  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  body  of  small  dimensions.  For 
we  cannot  seriously  suppose  that  these  larvae  are  really 
insufficiently  nourished  and  kept  small  by  hunger  (see 
Note  XIII,  p.  65).  They  get  exactly  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  they  need  for  the  development  of  the  worker- 
type,  and  as  their  instinct  demands  from  the  time 
when  they  have  become  worker-larvae  owing  to 
the  poorer  food  (see  Note  XIV,  p.  66).  The  primary 
constituents  concerned  with  instinct  in  the  worker-ids 
are  modified,  just  as  are  those  of  the  queen-ids. 
Concurrently  with  the  visible  alterations  in  bodily 
form,  invisible  variations  have  also  occurred,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
variation  in  the  instincts.  But  we  know  that  the  'art' 
of  rearing  from  the  larva  either  a  worker  or  a  queen 
by  means  of  a  definite  mode  of  feeding  is  an  instinct 
which  can  only  have  been  formed  along  with  the 
development  of  the  worker-type ;  moreover,  the  instinct 
of  more  moderate  food-requirements  will  likewise  have 
developed  at  the  same  time  in  the  larva  of  the  worker. 
For  the  worker-larva  is  a  distinct  individual  with  its 
own  peculiar  tendencies  (Anlagen)  and  instincts,  just  as 
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much  as  is  the  full-grown  worker.  Bee-larvae  all 
receive  similar  food  for  three  days  only,  and  thus  long 
they  are  undifferentiated,  and  may  become  either 
workers  or  queens;  but  they  are  then  fed  differently, 
and  the  decision  is  then  given  as  to  which  ids  in  the 
ontogeny  shall  become  dominant.  It  would  be  just 
the  same  if  even  older  worker-larvae  could  be  con- 
verted into  queens  by  the  supply  of  the  royal  food ; 
for  the  ids  with  the  primary  constituents  of  the  queen 
do  not  disappear,  but  are  passed  from  cell  to  cell  with 
the  other  ids  through  the  whole  ontogeny ;  and  so  long 
as  they  are  so  constituted  as  to  become  active  on 
receiving  a  certain  kind  and  quantity  of  food,  they 
might  be  capable  of  development  even  later,  so  long 
as  the  parts  of  the  fully  developed  insect  have  not 
begun  to  develop.  In  the  case  of  bees  it  is  not  so: 
at  least  bee-cultivators  assert  that  very  young  larvae  of 
from  one  to  four  days  old  must  be  selected  from  among 
the  workers  in  order  to  breed  up  an  artificial  queen. 
But  according  to  Grassi,  the  larvae  of  termites  may 
also,  at  the  will  of  the  workers  that  feed  them,  be 
converted  into  fertile  females  by  being  supplied  with 
more  abundant  nourishment,  consisting  of  a  nutritive 
secretion  from  the  salivary  glands  of  their  attendants 
(cf.  Note  XV,  p.  67). 

It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  this  adaptation 
of  the  larval  organism  to  the  determining  stimulus  of 
a  specific  mode  of  nourishment  should  be  so  perfectly 
similar  in  two  such  different  groups  of  insects  as  the 
bees  and  termites :  for  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  arisen  independently  in  each  group.  But 
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it  does  not  seem  to  me  surprising  that  natural  selection 
has  in  both  these  cases  coupled  the  development  of 
the  caste  primary  constituents  with  stimuli  dependent 
on  nutrition.  This  convergence  seems  to  be  as  in- 
telligible as  the  independent  development  of  similarly 
constructed  eyes  in  very  different  groups  of  animals. 
What  other  influence  could  have  acted  as  the  stimulus, 
and  at  the  same  time  been  under  the  control  of,  and 
dependent  on,  the  will  of  the  animals  ? 

It  might  be  supposed  that  different  degrees  of 
temperature  would  have  served  this  purpose  equally 
well;  but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  such 
a  stimulus  effective. 

Ants  do  at  times  carry  their  pupae  into  the  sun; 
and  it  would  doubtless  have  been  possible  for  natural 
selection  to  connect  the  development  of  the  primary 
constituents  of  the  workers  with  stimuli  produced  by 
temperature,  just  as  in  the  adaptive  seasonal  dimorphism 
of  butterflies  the  different  garbs  of  the  members  of  the 
species  might  have  been  made  sensitive  to  definite 
temperatures — provided  it  were  possible  for  natural 
selection  to  couple  the  development  of  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  workers  with  the  stimulus  of  temperature. 
But  how  would  the  necessary  temperature  have  then 
been  secured  for  the  larvae,  seeing  that  the  animals 
have  no  control  over  the  sunshine,  and  can  still  less 
command  an  ice-cellar? 

It  is  however  not  difficult  to  understand  how  differ- 
ences in  nutrition  came  to  be  a  determining  stimulus, 
for  the  feeding  of  the  larvae  was  in  vogue  among  the 
solitary  Hymenoptera  and  such  as  lived  in  small 
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companies  long  before  the  formation  of  insect-states. 
It  was  therefore  possible  for  natural  selection  to  step 
in  and  favour  a  definite  mode  of  feeding,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  those  daughter-larvae  an  advantage 
in  which  some  of  the  ids  had  varied  in  the  direc- 
tion of  producing  workers.  We  cannot  yet  however 
follow  out  the  details  of  this  process ;  and  it  would 
at  present  be  premature  to  inquire  how  the  poorer 
nourishment  ever  began  to  bring  the  worker-ids  in 
particular  into  activity.  This  cannot  be  understood 
at  present  any  more  than  can  the  peculiarity  in  the 
tissues  of  roots  which  causes  them  to  grow  down- 
wards under  the  influence  of  gravity  and  not  upwards, 
as  the  stems  do.  We  must  for  the  present  content 
ourselves  with  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such 
a  mode  of  reaction  being  provided  for  by  processes  of 
selection,  as  we  know  no  other  origin  for  purposeful 
modifications. 

Thus  in  the  whole  history  of  metamorphosis  every- 
thing apparently  brings  us  back  to  selection.  I  have 
frequently  been  charged  with  exaggerating  the  sphere 
of  activity  of  natural  selection  and  with  putting  the 
direct  effects  of  external  influences  in  the  background. 
But  I  hope  to  have  shown  to-day  in  one  instance  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  to  make  external  influences  responsible 
for  a  metamorphosis  in  which  they  can  have  had  no 
part.  In  the  case  in  point,  selection  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  has  become  altered  in  the 
workers, — for  the  stunting  of  the  ovaries,  the  variation 
in  the  nutritive  requirements  during  the  life  of  both  larva 
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and  imago,  the  origin  of  the  art  of  rearing  workers  or 
queens  at  will,  and  for  all  the  bodily  improvements  and 
degenerations  which  have  taken  place. 

The  effects  produced  by  natural  selection  in  the 
formation  of  insect-states  are  certainly  wonderful  and 
manifold ;  and  we  are  quite  justified  in  asking  whether 
such  intensive  processes  of  selection  are  specially 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  state -forming  insects. 
Several  years  ago  Wolff1  gave  expression  to  the  view 
that  selection  was  out  of  the  question  in  this  case,  for 
'the  individuals  struggling  for  existence  and  those 
offering  varieties  for  selection'  are  not  the  same, — the 
first  being  represented  by  the  hive,  the  second  by 
the  single  persons  which  compose  it.  It  is  true 
that  variations  of  single  individuals  of  the  many 
thousands  in  a  hive  would  be  quite  ineffective  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  which  the  hive  as  a  whole 
has  to  take  part.  But  Wolff  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  hive  as  a  whole,  if  not  an  absolute  unit,  varies 
like  one,  inasmuch  as  all  its  members  are  the  offspring 
of  one  or  at  most  of  a  few  mothers.  The  fact  that 
there  is  only  one  queen  in  the  hive  considerably 
simplifies  and  facilitates  the  processes  of  selection,  all 
the  partners  of  the  society  being  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  same  father  and  mother.  According  to  Grassi's 
researches  this  is  also  true  as  regards  some  of  the 
termites  at  the  present  day:  in  the  case  of  Calotermes 
flavicollis  there  is  only  one  true  queen ;  and  though 


1  G.  Wolff, '  Beitrage  zur  Kritik  der  Darwinschen  Lehre,'  Biolog. 
Centralblalt,  Sept.  15, 1890. 
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a  single  queen  appears  to  be  regularly  wanting  and 
to  be  replaced  by  so-called  'substitution  females'  in 
Termes  lucifugus,  this  condition  is  secondary,  and  has 
only  arisen  from  the  other  long  after  the  differentiation 
of  castes  had  taken  place.  To  this  day  true  queens  of 
Termes  lucifugus  appear,  but  found  no  state,  for  they 
perish  in  the  nuptial  flight. 

But  I  have  lingered  too  long  on  the  state-forming 
insects,  and  must  now  return  to  the  point  in  connexion 
with  which  I  first  referred  to  them.  I  wished  to  show 
that  when  it  is  important  to  regulate  different  possi- 
bilities of  development,  nature  makes  use  of  external 
influences  as  stimuli.  But  it  is  not  always  an  external 
stimulus  that  originates  a  change  of  form ; — it  may  be 
an  internal  one.  Thus  in  the  case  of  several  animals 
which  exhibit  alternation  of  generations  there  appear 
to  be  internal  arrangements  for  the  determination  of  the 
sequence  of  the  various  forms :  I  was  at  least  unable 
to  prove  experimentally  as  regards  the  Daphnidae  that 
temperature  and  the  drying  up  of  the  water  in  which 
they  lived  caused  these  animals  to  reproduce  sexually. 
The  various  species  of  these  water-fleas  are  so  organ- 
ized that  each  produces  a  tolerably  definite  number 
of  generations  of  females,  and  then  only  are  males 
born.  The  number  of  these  generations,  moreover,  is 
definitely  regulated  in  the  various  species,  so  as  to  be 
most  conducive  to  their  maintenance.  In  those  that 
live  in  large  lakes  the  males  only  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  while  in  such  as  inhabit  small  pools, 
and  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  desiccation,  early 
production  of  winter-eggs  is  necessary;  and  these,  as 
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well  as  the  males  that  are  needed  to  fertilize  them, 
appear  as  early  as  in  the  second  generation. 

Among  related  Crustacea,  however,  we  find  dimor- 
phism of  the  species  linked  to  external  stimuli.  Most 
zoologists  will  remember  the  interesting  experiments 
and  observations  made  twenty  years  ago  by  Schman- 
kewitsch  on  Artemia  mulhausenii,  which  is  found  in 
salt-water  pools  on  the  Crimean  coast1.  When  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  in  which  these  animals 
live  is  gradually  raised,  the  common  species,  Artemia 
salina,  goes  through  changes  which  cause  it  to  appear 
as  A.  mulhausenii;  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  specific 
gravity  is  gradually  lowered  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  species  varies  in  an  opposite  direction  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  form  formerly  described  as  Branchipus 
schafferi.  The  changes  which  occur  are  at  least  partly 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  advantageous  in  view  of 
the  different  degrees  of  saltness  of  the  water:— thus 
an  increase  takes  place  in  the  size  of  the  gills  in  water 
of  higher  specific  gravity  in  correspondence  with  the 
less  abundant  supply  of  oxygen.  From  this  I  should 
infer  that  the  specific  gravity  is  not  the  direct  cause 
of  the  change,  but  is  only  the  stimulus  which  induces 
the  modification  of  primary  constituents  which  have 
originated  by  selection.  There  would  thus  be  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  bees  and  ants,  a  double  or  possibly 
even  a  multiple  adaptation  of  the  body  to  varying 
specific  gravity,  and  this  would  be  consequent  on  a  slow 


1  Cf.  Schmankewitsch,  'Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  Artemia 
salina  zur  Artemia  mulhausenii  und  das  Genus  Branchipus 
schafferi.'  Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  Bd.  xxv.  1875. 
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periodic  variation  of  the  latter: — certain  determinants  of 
one  id  would  have  adapted  themselves  to  a  high  specific 
gravity;  those  in  a  second  id  to  a  lower  specific 
gravity;  and  in  a  third,  perhaps,  to  an  intermediate 
condition.  Along  with  this  polymorphism  a  special 
sensitiveness  of  the  primary  constituents  to  varying 
degrees  of  saltness  of  the  water  would  moreover  have 
arisen,  so  that  the  right  primary  constituents  would 
always  be  stimulated  to  development  by  the  specific 
gravity  itself. 

Whether  this  is  the  right  explanation,  or  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  direct  influence  of  specific 
gravity  co-operates  through  the  action  of  intra-selection, 
cannot  be  deduced  from  the  experiments  that  have 
so  far  been  made;  and  I  have  only  introduced  this 
instance  to  point  out  that  the  way  in  which  it  is 
usually  represented  in  order  to  illustrate  the  direct 
effects  of  external  influences  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  saltness  of  the  water 
in  this  case  acts  merely  as  a  stimulus. 

I  cannot  by  any  means  claim  to  have  exhausted  my 
subject,  and  have  only  wished  to  give  a  few  illus- 
trations of  how  I  imagine  external  influences  to  be 
made  use  of  by  nature  for  exciting  the  development 
of  definite  primary  constituents  of  the  germ.  The 
subject  is  at  present  too  new  to  permit  of  any  enumera- 
tion of  the  influences  on  organisms  which  have  been 
made  use  of  as  stimuli  of  double  primary  constituents ; 
but  we  must  a  priori  regard  all  kinds  of  influences 
as  capable  of  being  employed  to  regulate  a  potential 
development  in  certain  circumstances.  We  see  how 


finely  graduated  and  regulated  the  sensitiveness  of 
parts  may  be  in  the  case  of  the  gradual  differentiation 
of  the  body  in  plants  and  animals  according  to  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour;  for  sensitiveness  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  morphological  differentiation, 
gradually  becoming  more  finely  graduated  and  in- 
creased. And  how  wonderfully  fine  it  can  become 
we  see  by  reference  to  the  various  special  activities 
of  the  elements  of  our  own  body,  as  well  as  to  the 
numerous  processes  of  all  kinds  which  occur  both  in 
plants  and  animals.  For  example,  we  know  that  as 
a  rule  self-fertilization  is  avoided  among  Phanerogams, 
that  numerous  complicated  arrangements  exist  in  the 
flowers  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  and  that  even  the 
very  existence  of  many  flowers  depends  on  the  fact 
that  cross-fertilization  by  the  agency  of  insects  is  an 
advantage.  This  presupposes  that  self-fertilization  is 
always  possible,  and  that  it  would  always  be  less 
advantageous  in  these  cases.  But  neither  of  these 
suppositions  is  universally  true  : — all  degrees  of  sensi- 
tiveness to  self-pollination  exist.  Many  orchids  which 
are  in  every  respect  adapted  for  cross-fertilization  by 
insects,  have  proved  to  be  fully  fertile  with  their  own 
pollen ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Corydalis  cava, 
which  could  very  easily  effect  self-pollination,  are  quite 
unfruitful  with  their  own  pollen  :  in  contrast  to  these, 
again,  we  have  cleistogamic  flowers,  which  never  open, 
and  consequently  are  designed  for  self-fertilization  only. 
Most  striking  of  all,  however,  is  the  varying  sensi- 
tiveness for  minute  differences  of  stimulus  in  the  case 
of  dimorphic  and  trimorphic  flowers,  which  are  so 
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adjusted  that  self-fertilization  never  occurs,  and  only 
the  pollen  from  another  flower  of  different  form  can 
successfully  effect  fertilization.  Here,  again,  we  seem 
to  have  an  insight  into  the  means  by  which  this  adapta- 
tion has  been  brought  about :  the  pollen-grains  are  of 
different  diameters,  and  the  length  of  the  pollen-tubes 
to  which  they  give  rise  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
style  of  another  form  of  flower.  In  most  other  cases 
we  are  as  yet  unable  to  observe  the  mechanism  of 
sensitiveness,  which  is  usually  of  a  much  finer  kind. 
But  a  mechanism  it  must  always  be,  and  it  can  only 
have  originated  on  the  one  principle  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  in  connexion  with  the  origin  of  adapta- 
tions,— viz.  by  selection,  based  on  individual  variation. 

Many  more  facts  could  be  brought  forward  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  of  the  present  lecture,  but  I  fear  that 
the  numerous  details  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  may 
have  already  exhausted  your  patience,  and  lessened  your 
interest  in  the  general  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 
I  will  therefore  conclude  with  a  brief  summary  of  my 
remarks. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  external  influences 
serve  to  stimulate  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  I  have 
attempted  to  show  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
they  also  act  in  another  and  less  apparent  manner. 
They  are  used — so  to  speak — by  nature  to  regulate  in  a 
purposeful  manner  the  appearance  of  the  various  forms 
which  members  of  a  species  may  take.  The  germ  must 
thus  contain  all  the  primary  constituents  (Anlagen)  of 
these  different  forms ;  and  a  stimulus — produced  by 
the  kind  of  food,  by  light,  by  warmth,  or  by  some  other 


external  influence — serves  sooner  or  later  to  start  the 
development  of  one  kind  or  of  another,  as  well  as  to 
decide  which  kind  it  shall  be.  Various  degrees  of 
difference  may  exist  amongst  these  forms;  they  may 
refer  merely  to  the  colouration  and  marking — as  in 
cases  of  the  adaptive  seasonal  dimorphism  which  I  have 
attempted  to  show  probably  occurs  in  caterpillars  and 
butterflies,— or  they  may  be  so  considerable  as  those 
which  exist  between  the  castes  of  state-forming  insects. 
External  influences  are  in  none  of  these  cases  the 
actual  cause  of  the  differences;  they  merely  play  the 
part  of  the  stimulus  that  decides  which  of  the  primary 
constituents  shall  undergo  development.  The  actual 
cause  of  these  individual  dissimilarities  is  in  all  cases 
to  be  sought  in  the  preformed  modifications  occurring 
amongst  the  primary  constituents  of  the  organism  itself; 
and  such  modifications,  as  they  are  always  purposeful, 
can  only  have  originated  by  selection.  Even  when  to 
all  appearance  external  influences  have  had  a  direct 
action  in  causing  purposeful  modification,  a  more  care- 
ful examination  of  the  case  in  point  will  always  show 
that  in  reality  they  have  only  served  to  incite  into 
activity  some  preformed  adaptation.  This  is  shown  in 
a  specially  conclusive  manner  by  the  consideration  of 
sterility  in  the  workers  of  bees  and  ants.  The  sterility 
is  not  due  to  poor  nourishment,  but  to  the  presence 
in  the  egg,  owing  to  selection,  of  the  primary  con- 
stituents of  a  rudimentary  ovary  as  well  as  those  of 
a  perfect  one,  the  former  undergoing  development  when 
the  young  larva  is  less  richly  nourished.  Poorer  food 
serves  as  the  impulse  which  starts  their  development. 
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This  case  is  of  additional  interest  as  it  may  serve 
to  convince  those  Naturalists  who  are  still  inclined  to 
maintain  that  acquired  characters  are  inherited  and  to 
support  the  Lamarckian  principle  of  development,  that 
their  view  cannot  be  the  right  one.  It  has  not  proved 
tenable  in  a  single  instance — not  even  in  the  particular 
case  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  one 
of  the  recent  advocates  of  this  doctrine. 

The  facts  here  brought  forward,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  them  at  which  I  have  arrived,  confirm  me 
more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  belief  that  selection  is 
the  all-sufficient  principle  on  which  the  development  of 
the  organic  world  has  been  guided  on  its  course. 


NOTES. 


NOTE  I  (p.  9). 

THE  movements  of  the  leaves  of  tropical  Leguminosae 
had  previously  been  studied  by  others — we  may  mention  in 
particular  the  admirable  investigations  of  Charles  and  Francis 
Darwin— but  a  definite  explanation  of  their  biological  signifi- 
cance has  only  been  arrived  at  through  the  most  recent 
researches,  carried  out  in  the  tropics  and  under  the  natural 
conditions  of  life  of  the  plants.  A  visit  to  the  botanical 
station  at  Buitenzorg,  in  Java,  enabled  Stahl  and  Haber- 
landt  to  shed  some  new  light  on  the  subject,  and  to  show  that 
the  closing  and  erecting  of  the  feather-like  leaves  of  these 
plants  is  essentially  connected  with  a  proportionate  diminu- 
tion of  the  force  of  the  tropical  showers  of  rain,  as  well  as 
with  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of  light  that  falls  upon 
them  ;  for  the  more  they  axe  exposed  to  the  sun  the  more  do 
they  become  directed  upwards,  until  eventually  they  close 
completely.  This  is  at  any  rate  the  case  in  numerous  other 
tropical  Leguminosae,  in  which  it  is  not  the  impulse  of  touch 
which  starts  the  movement,  but  a  certain  intensity  of  the 
light : — the  closing  of  the  leaves  here  serves  as  a  protection 
not  only  from  the  rain,  but  also  from  the  excessive  effects  of 
the  sun's  rays.  The  leaves  of  these  plants  close  when  the 
light  is  strong,  as  well  as  when  it  is  not  so,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  adaptation  is  looked  upon  by  Haberlandt  as  an 
arrangement  which  causes  the  closing  of  the  leaves  even 
before  the  rain  begins,  when  the  sky  is  usually  considerably 
clouded  over.  Compare  Stahl,  'Regenfall  u.  Blattgestalt.;  ein 
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Beitrag  zur  Pflanzenbiologie.'  Extract  du  Jardin  Botanique  de 
Buitenzorg,  vol.  xi.;  1893 ;  and  Haberlandt,  Eine  botanische 
Tropenreise,  Leipzig,  1893,  PP-  1I2  a°d  113. 


NOTE  II  (p.  n). 

The  matter  is,  if  possible,  still  clearer  in  the  case  of 
geotropism,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  habit  of  the  plant 
to  react  in  some  particular  way  to  the  force  of  gravity  cannot 
be  a  general  and  primary  peculiarity  of  plants.  A  Volvox 
colony,  rotating  freely  in  water,  is  in  a  sense  a  living 
klinostat,  uninfluenced  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  The 
geotropic  sensitiveness  of  plants  can  only  have  arisen  when 
they  became  attached  to  the  ground,  and  may  therefore,  even 
in  its  most  general  form,  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation.  This 
becomes  much  more  evident  when  we  consider  that  the 
various  parts  of  existing  plants  have  totally  different  suscepti- 
bilities to  the  stimulus  of  gravity  :  not  only  may  the  root  be 
positively  geotropic,  while  the  stem  is  negatively  geotropic, 
but  each  of  the  secondary  roots  and  of  the  branches  passes 
off  at  a  perfectly  definite  angle  from  the  primary  root  and 
stem,  and  this  angle  is  due,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
a  reaction  to  the  stimulus  of  gravity.  Thus  the  geotropic 
sensitiveness  of  plants,  just  like  the  sensitiveness  of  their 
different  parts  to  light,  may  manifest  itself  in  opposite  man- 
ners ;  and — what  is  still  more  noteworthy — the  sensitiveness 
is  specially  regulated  for  every  part  in  such  a  way  that  the 
plant  is  enabled  to  adapt  itself  most  advantageously  to  its 
different  conditions.  But  a  mode  of  reaction  which  responds 
very  differently  to  the  same  stimulus  cannot  be  originally  or 
primarily  characteristic  of  the  plant :  it  cannot  always  have 
been  possessed  by  all  plants,  but  is  due  to  an  adaptation  in 
connexion  with  the  fixed  condition  of  these  organisms. 
The  delicate  '  molecular '  structure,  to  which  this  wonderful 
sensitiveness  is  to  be  referred,  cannot  depend  upon  the  direct 
action  of  external  stimuli,  but  only  on  their  indirect  influence, 
i.  e.  on  processes  of  selection. 
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NOTE  III  (p.  13). 

That  the  principle  of  intra-selection  is  at  work  in  plants 
just  as  in  animals  is  seen  from  other  than  merely  general 
considerations.  Vochting  has  recently  described  some  ex- 
periments with  plants  which  were  kept  in  a  feeble  light. 
These  at  first  showed  marked  effects  therefrom,  producing, 
for  instance,  flowers  that  were  much  below  the  usual  size ; 
they  afterwards,  however,  '  adapted '  themselves  to  the  ab- 
normal illumination,  and  yielded  flowers  of  the  normal  size. 
This  adaptation  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  intra-selection. 
(Compare  Vochting,  'Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Lichtes  auf  die 
Gestaltung  und  Anlage  der  Bliithen,'  Berlin,  1893,  p.  n.) 

Moreover,  all  the  various  adaptations  of  the  parts  of  plants 
to  the  special  influences  that  affect  them,  such  as  gravity, 
light,  moisture,  and  chemical  stimuli,  must  likewise  be 
referred  to  the  process  of  intra-selection.  The  delicate 
sensitiveness  of  tissue  and  protoplasm  is  hereditary,  but  it 
is  through  the  struggle  of  parts  that  special  adaptation  to  the 
actual  conditions  is  secured.  To  take  one  example,  already 
quoted  above  :  the  form  of  a  tree  is  adjusted  to  the  gap 
between  other  trees — vigorous  growth  takes  place  on  the 
side  next  the  light,  while  the  shoots  are  retarded  on  the 
shaded  side. 


NOTE  IV  (p.  14). 

Wilhelm  Roux,  Der  Kampf  der  Theile  im  Organismus. 
Leipzig,  1 88 1. 

In  this  important  treatise  the  principal  subject  discussed 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  spongy  substance  of  bones  is  the 
form  and  branching  of  the  blood-vessels  in  vertebrates.  It 
is  shown  that  these  are  constructed  on  the  most  suitable 
mechanical  principles.  For  example,  the  lumen  of  a  blood- 
vessel, where  it  leaves  a  larger  trunk,  is  not  of  the  usual 
cylindrical  form,  but  is  conical,  and  thus  has  the  form  which 
a  free  jet  from  a  round  lateral  opening  in  the  trunk  would 
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assume  in  virtue  of  the  pressure  of  fluid  from  within.  The 
form,  moreover,  varies  according  to  the  angle  which  the 
branch  makes  with  the  trunk  and  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
two  vessels.  There  is  consequently  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  friction  of  the  blood  on  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
through  which  it  circulates ;  and  as  the  number  of  branches 
of  the  vessels  is  immense,  we  must  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  an  arrangement  which  largely  helps  to  render 
possible  'the  working  of  the  circulation  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  of  vital  energy  and  of  the  vascular  tissue/ 


NOTE  V  (p.  22). 

See  F.  Merrifield,  '  The  Colouring  of  Chrysophanus  phlaeas 
as  affected  by  temperature,'  The  Entomologist,  December, 
1892,  and  December,  1893.  The  results  arrived  at  by  this 
accurate  observer  agree  very  well  with  those  I  obtained 
with  regard  to  the  same  butterfly,  a  brief  account  of  which 
is  given  in  The  Germ- Plasm :  A  Theory  of  Heredity. 
London,  1893,  p.  399. 

The  fact  that  a  direct  action  of  the  temperature  is  con- 
cerned in  the  case  of  Polyommatus  (Chrysophanus)  phlaeas 
and  that  the  change  of  colour  is  not  due  to  some  special 
adaptation  is  shown  by  the  observations  of  Fritze,  who  found 
the  individuals  of  this  species  in  South  Japan  were  almost 
entirely  black  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  summer.  Cf.  Fritze, 
'  Ueber  Saison-Dimorphismus  und  Polymorphismus  bei 
japanischen  Schmetterlingen.'  Berichte  der  naturf.  Ges.  zu 
Freiburg  i.  Br.,  Bd.  VIII,  1894,  pp.  152-162. 

While  referring  to  Merrifield's  valuable  researches  perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  recording  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale  in  such  works.  Physicists  and  chemists  have 
long  since  agreed  to  make  use  of  the  Centigrade  scale  in 
their  writings ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  scientific  men 
in  all  the  non- English  countries  if  the  zoologists  of  England 
and  America  would  also  adopt  this  usage.  It  is  troublesome 
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to  have  to  convert  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade,  and 
as  a  rule  a  remainder  is  left,  so  that  one  has  constantly  to 
work  with  fractions.  Moreover  no  distinct  picture  is  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  those  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale. 

NOTE  VI  (p.  24). 

An  observation  of  Dr.  Adalbert  Seitz,  the  well-known 
authority  on  butterflies,  also  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that 
seasonal  dimorphism,  dependent  on  adaptation,  may  in  fact 
occur.  Dr.  Seitz  relates  in  his  interesting  '  Reiseskizzen ' 
(Stettiner  entomologische  Zeitung,  1893,  p.  27)  that  on  the 
hills  near  Yokohama,  in  Japan,  numerous  butterflies  are  to 
be  found  flying  about  as  late  as  November.  Their  '  lower 
surface  is  leaf-like,  and  this  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  the 
summer-generations  of  the  same  butterflies  are  different  in 
this  respect ;  the  autumn-form  of  Grapta  C.  aureum  has  con- 
sequently been  described  as  G.  pryeri,  and  Terias  laeta  and 
T.  Jaegeri,  which  are  only  different  generations  of  a  seasonally 
dimorphic  butterfly,  have  long  been  regarded  as  distinct 
species.'  The  author  explains  the  adaptation  by  referring  to 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  of  year  even  the  last  remnants  of  the 
green  leaves  have  disappeared,  while  the  ground  is  strewn 
with  withered  leaves.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  out 
this  incidental  allusion  more  carefully.  It  would  not  only 
show  how  marked  and  constant  the  differences  between  the 
two  generations  are,  but  would  also  prove  the  biological  value 
of  these  differences ;  for  whenever  dimorphism  depends  on 
processes  of  selection,  each  of  the  forms  is  an  adaptation,  and 
must  have  a  biological  significance.  For  instance,  if  the 
colouration  of  the  underside  of  the  summer-generation  were 
of  no  importance — that  is,  if  the  pattern  might  equally  well  be 
leaf-like — it  would  be  difficult  to  see  why  the  adaptation  of 
the  autumn-generation  to  dried  leaves  should  not  have 
extended  to  the  other  generation  as  well.  This  consideration 
is  also  valid  in  the  case  of  Vanessa  levana-prorsa.  We 
cannot  hold  the  adaptive  nature  of  this  seasonal  dimorphism 
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to  be  proved  as  long  as  no  explanation  is  forthcoming  of 
the  biological  value  of  the  colouration  in  the  spring  form 
V.  levana.  After  the  above  lecture  had  been  delivered, 
I  received  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Brandes  ('  Der  Saison- 
Dimorphismus  bei  einheimischen  u.  exotischen  Schmetter- 
lingen';  Halle,  1894),  *n  which  it  is  shown  that  a  series 
of  tropical  butterflies  are  probably  seasonally  dimorphic  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  which  I  have  supposed  to  occur  in 
Vanessa  prorsa,  the  difference  between  the  two  forms  being 
due  to  the  adaptation  of  one  generation  to  certain  seasonal 
surroundings.  Although  these  cases  are  not  conclusively 
proved,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  seasonal  dimorphism  depending 
on  adaptation  exists.  We  must  therefore  distinguish  between 
two  kinds  of  seasonal  dimorphism : — that  which  is  called 
forth  by  the  direct  influence  of  temperature  acting  on  the 
germ-plasm  and  on  the  growing  scales,  as  well  as  an  adaptive 
seasonal  dimorphism,  due  to  adaptation  of  both  generations 
to  different  external  surroundings.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
temperature  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  change  in  coloura- 
tion ;  while  in  the  second  case  it  only  serves  as  the  stimulus 
which  decides  whether  one  or  the  other  of  two  kinds  of 
colouration  shall  appear. 


NOTE  VII  (p.  28). 

Rotifers,  as  is  well  known,  produce  two  kinds  of  eggs, 
large  ones  that  give  rise  to  females,  and  small  ones  from 
which  males  arise.  According  to  Maupas  ('Sur  le  deter- 
minisme  de  la  sexualite  chez  1'Hydatina  senta ' ;  Compt. 
rend,  T.  113,  pp.  388-390),  the  same  female  always  brings 
forth  the  same  kind  of  eggs — either  male  alone  or  female 
alone ;  and  it  can  be  proved  that  whether  a  mother  will 
produce  daughter-forms  which  will  bring  forth  male  eggs,  or 
daughter-forms  which  will  produce  female  eggs,  depends  on 
the  higher  or  lower  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  the 
mother  lives.  We  can  make  the  mother  produce  alternately 
male-producing  daughters  or  female-producing  daughters ;  so 
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that  in  this  case  the  sex  is  determined  before  the  egg,  con- 
cerning which  the  decision  is  made,  has  come  into  existence. 
This  remarkable  and  rare  arrangement  is  beyond  doubt 
connected  in  the  first  place  with  the  peculiar  smallness  of  the 
males,  and  with  the  dimorphism  of  the  eggs  which  is  condi- 
tioned by  this.  We  may  go  the  length  of  asking  why  those 
daughters  which  yield  male  eggs  are  produced  when  the 
temperature  of  the  water  is  high,  and  why  those  which  give  rise 
to  female  eggs  are  produced  when  the  temperature  is  low : — 
this  could  hardly  be  a  chance  effect  of  temperature,  but  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  due  to  an  adaptation  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  life  in  these  animals.  Sexual  reproduction  seems 
often  to  take  place  late  among  the  rotifers,  when  the  colony 
has  almost  reached  the  height  of  its  development ;  but  this  will 
usually  coincide  with  the  occurrence  of  the  highest  tempera- 
ture, so  that,  by  the  arrangement  referred  to,  it  is  secured 
that  the  males  appear  at  the  most  suitable  time.  If  this 
interpretation  is  the  correct  one,  we  may  understand  why 
it  happens  that  in  this  case  the  determination  of  sex  is 
dependent  on  temperature,  and  why  the  higher  and  lower 
temperature  produce  the  effects  described. 


NOTE  VIII  (p.  28). 

Watase,  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  1892,  'On  the 
Phenomena  of  Sex- Differentiation'  (Journ.  of  Morphology, 
vol.  vi.  Boston,  1892),  attempted,  in  a  manner  not  quite  clear 
to  me,  to  conceive  of  sexuality  itself  as  a  phenomenon 
dependent  on  stimulus.  With  such  a  view  I  cannot  agree, 
as  will  appear  more  plainly  further  on  in  this  lecture. 


NOTE  IX  (p.  31). 

The  experiments  with  Musca  vomitoria,  here  described  in 
outline,  were  made  in  the  years  1884  and  1885  and  have  not 
hitherto  been  published,  as  I  intended  to  extend  them  in 
another  direction. 
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NOTE  X  (p.  31). 

The  normally-fed  fly  larvae  required  just  as  much  time  for 
their  development  into  the  adult  form  as  those  that  were 
poorly  fed— namely  206  hours ;  and  they  fed  almost  continu- 
ally during  the  whole  time.  The  ill-fed  larvae  were  only 
allowed  to  feed  for  138-150  hours,  i.  e.  six-tenths  to  seven- 
tenths  of  the  normal  time.  But  these  figures  express  the 
difference  in  the  feeding  of  the  two  lots  very  imperfectly :  the 
difference  was,  in  fact,  much  greater,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  ill-fed  larvae  grew  much  more  slowly  and 
remained  much  smaller  than  the  others.  We  may  therefore 
say  that  at  any  stage  in  the  138-150  hours  of  their  larval 
life  they  were  less  capable  of  taking  nourishment  than  they 
would  have  been  had  they  been  of  normal  size  on  reaching 
this  stage. 

NOTE  XI  (p.  35). 

I  formerly  indicated,  not  without  good  reason,  that  the 
eggs  break  down  to  help  in  sustaining  the  animal :  this  is  at 
any  rate  the  result  of  their  disintegration,  though  perhaps  it  is 
simply  an  unavoidable  and  not  an  intentional  one.  The  flies 
already  referred  to  furnished  another  proof  as  to  the  extent  in 
which  the  maturation  of  egg-cells  depends  on  food.  I  had 
begun  my  experiments  by  endeavouring  to  find  out  whether  the 
flies  would  reproduce  at  all  in  confinement :  this  could  not 
be  predicted  of  them,  for  many  insects  —  butterflies,  for 
instance — in  general  do  not  do  so.  And,  in  fact,  it  seemed 
at  first  as  if  the  same  would  be  true  in  this  case  also ;  for,  in 
spite  of  abundant  feeding  with  carrots  and  sugar,  more  than 
a  month  passed  without  any  eggs  being  produced.  As  soon, 
however,  as  I  introduced  some  meat  into  the  case  containing 
flies,  they  all  darted  down  upon  it,  and  greedily  sucked  its 
juice.  In  their  craving  for  flesh  they  crowded  on  to  the 
piece ;  and  the  result  was  that  in  a  week  afterwards  a  great 
number  of  eggs  were  laid.  The  quantity  of  nitrogenous  food 
had  therefore  been  too  small,  and  without  it  the  eggs  could 
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not  come  to  maturity ;  for  the  ovaries  of  flies  are  fully  formed 
though  very  small  when  the  insects  escape  from  the  pupa.  In 
later  experiments,  when  the  flies  were  fed  from  the  first  with 
sugar  and  meat-juice,  the  eggs  developed  very  rapidly  in  the 
ovaries,  and  the  first  deposit  occurred  as  early  as  ten  days 
after  metamorphosis 

It  therefore  appears  that  however  rich  the  food  of  the 
larvae  of  these  flies  may  be,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  form  the 
ovaries,  and  not  to  bring  any  part  of  the  egg-cells  to  maturity; 
and  this  seems  to  be  equally  true  of  bees  and  ants.  Rich  food 
is  necessary  in  the  imago-stage  if  the  egg-cells  are  to  ripen  ; 
and  this  probably  explains  the  fact  that  the  worker  bees 
and  ants  as  a  rule  produce  no  eggs  :  for  they  have  usually 
to  work  hard  to  provide  themselves  with  food,  while 
the  queens  are  supplied  with  rich  food  even  in  the  imago- 
stage.  It  does  exceptionally  happen  that  the  workers  take 
rich  food  and  exhibit  an  increased  metabolism ;  and  then 
they  too  bring  the  germs  in  their  few  egg-tubes  to  maturity, 
and  lay  eggs.  Possibly  we  may  explain  Wasmann's  experi- 
ments in  a  similar  manner.  (Cf.  E.  Wasmann  (S.  J.), 
'  Parthenogenesis  bei  Ameisen  durch  kiinstliche  Tempera- 
turverhaltnisse,'  BioL  Centralbl.  Bd.  xi.  No.  i,  Febr.  i,  1891). 
He  frequently  observed  the  production  of  eggs  by  the  worker 
ants  of  several  species  he  examined  when  the  temperature  was 
artificially  raised.  Warmth  increases  and  accelerates  meta- 
bolism and  consequently  stimulates  the  appetite.  Moreover 
the  experiment  affected  different  species  in  different  degrees, 
and  this  can  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  ovaries 
had  degenerated  in  different  degrees.  When  they  contain 
no  egg-tubes  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  Tetramorium  caespitum, 
even  the  richest  nourishment  is  of  no  avail  to  cause  the 
production  of  eggs. 

NOTE  XII  (p.  39). 

In  my  book  on  The  Germ-Plasm,  I  have  simply  spoken 
of  double  or  multiple  determinants  as  the  foundation  of 
dimorphism  or  polymorphism  in  the  idioplasm.  I  conceived 
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dimorphism  to  originate  in  such  a  way  that  the  determinants 
of  an  id  first  became  double,  and  subsequently  the  doubled 
determinants  varied  in  different  directions.  Repeated  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  now  leads  me  to  hold  the  modified 
view  of  this  text  as  more  accurate.  I  now  suppose  that  con- 
stitutional dimorphism  of  a  species — even  sexual  dimorphism 
— is  due  to  homologous  determinants  varying  differently  in 
different  ids :  so  that,  for  example,  one  id  contains  '  male ' 
and  another  '  female '  determinants  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
of  the  genital  ducts,  or  of  the  pattern  of  wings,  and  so  on. 
In  like  manner  I  imagine  that  every  other  kind  of  dimorphism 
or  polymorphism  has  originated  by  the  different  variation 
of  corresponding  determinants  of  the  various  ids.  Seasonal 
dimorphism  alone,  so  far  as  it  depends  only  on  the  direct 
effects  of  external  influences,  implies  no  difference  in  the  ids 
of  the  germ-plasm.  Compare  The  Germ-Plasm,  pp.  379,  380. 

My  present  view  seems  to  have  the  advantage  of  simplicity, 
as  it  does  not  require  the  hypothesis  of  a  doubling  of  the 
determinants  involved  prior  to  the  different  variations — 
a  complication  that,  as  I  was  quite  aware,  could  not  well  be 
accounted  for.  It  permits,  too,  a  perfectly  gradual  increase 
of  the  differentiation  of  the  ids  until  a  complete  distinction 
arises  in  all  the  determinants  of  the  id,  so  that  two  or  more 
essentially  different  kinds  of  id  constitute  the  germ-plasm. 
Moreover  even  a  complete  separation  of  these  into  two 
groups  is  possible,  and  must  actually  occur  among  species 
with  male  and  female  eggs. 

This  view  of  the  facts  also  affords  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  causes  of  the  determination  of  sex.  For  if  there  are 
special  '  male '  and  '  female '  ids,  the  number  of  them  in 
certain  circumstances  will  give  the  decision  as  to  whether  the 
developing  organism  shall  be  male  or  female.  For  though  in 
some  cases  sex  is  probably  or  even  certainly  determined  by 
external  influences  which  affect  the  egg,  these  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  or  even  principal  cause  of  the  decision 
in  all  cases :  we  are  here  concerned  with  an  adaptation  to 
special  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  human  beings  it 
appears  very  obvious  that  in  a  certain  sense  sex  may  be 
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hereditary : — I  mean  that  the  determination  of  sex  may  be 
dependent  on  the  composition  of  the  germ.  The  fact  that  many 
families  consist  chiefly  either  of  male  or  of  female  children 
could  hardly  be  accounted  for  in  connection  with  any  external 
influences.  If,  however,  we  conceive  of  the  germ-plasm  as 
composed  of  '  male '  and  '  female '  ids,  the  numerical  relations 
of  these  will  usually  be  as  i  :  i.  But  deviations  in  this 
respect  will  occur,  and  may  be  increased  by  means  of  the 
processes  of  '  reducing  division  '  and  '  amphimixis ' ;  and 
when  a  certain  point  has  been  reached  they  may  lead  to  all 
or  the  majority  of  the  children  of  the  same  parents  being  of 
one  sex.  I  hope  to  treat  of  this  matter  in  greater  detail 
on  another  occasion. 

The  idea  that  sexual  dimorphism  is  based  on  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  markedly  different  '  male '  and  '  female  '  ids 
in  the  idioplasm,  harmonizes  very  well  with  the  occasional 
determination  of  sex  by  external  influences.  Just  as  the 
'  worker-ids '  of  the  bee  become  active  by  the  poor  food- 
supply  of  the  larva,  while  the  '  queen-ids '  remain  inactive,  it 
would  seem  to  be  possible  that  in  the  case  of  the  frog 
abundant  nourishment  in  the  larval  stage  should  usually  lead 
to  '  female '  ids  becoming  active,  while  meagre  feeding  leads 
to  a  preponderance  of  'male'  activity.  In  like  manner  it 
is  possible  that  in  the  case  of  the  bee  any  factor  that  is 
connected  with  the  act  of  fertilization  might  be  the  means 
of  stimulating  the  female-ids  to  activity. 


NOTE  XIII  (p.  43). 

I  am  quite  aware  that  pathological  abnormalities  occur  in 
which  entire  parts  or  organs  may  be  wanting.  But  such 
cases  do  not  contradict  the  view  of  the  phyletic  nature  of  the 
process  by  which  typical  parts  become  rudimentary,  to  which 
I  have  given  expression  on  p.  35.  It  is  true  that  the  brain 
may  be  partly  or  altogether  wanting  in  a  human  embryo  or 
may  be  abnormally  small,  or  defects  may  occur  in  the  heart, 
or  larger  or  smaller  regions  of  the  limbs  maybe  wanting  > 

E 
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but  such  abnormalities  are  never  due  to  a  general  insuffi- 
ciency of  nourishment.  They  may  depend,  as  E.  Ziegler 
shows  (Lehrbuch  der  path.  Anat.  1892,  p.  369),  either  on  the 
transmission  of  abnormal  primary  constituents  of  the  germ, 
on  primary  pathological  variations  of  the  germ,  or  on  external 
injuries  :  thus,  for  instance,  a  constriction  of  the  limbs  of  the 
embryo  by  the  umbilical  cord  or  the  egg  membranes  may 
occur. 


NOTE  XIV  (p.  43). 

Until  lately  it  had  only  been  demonstrated  in  the  case 
of  bees  that  food  differences  determined  whether  the  female 
larvae  should  become  workers  or  queens.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  food  which  the  different  kinds  of  bee-larvae 
receive  is  accurately  known,  chiefly  owing  to  the  beautiful 
researches  of  Planta.  In  the  case  of  ants  there  is  a  lack  of 
evidence  ;  but  very  valuable  and  definite  information  has  re- 
cently been  obtained  on  this  point  as  regards  termites,  con- 
cerning which  we  were  previously  very  ignorant.  Grassi 
and  Sandias's  observations  in  Catania  ('  Costituzione  e  svi- 
luppo  della  Societa  dei  Termitidi.  Osservazione  sui  loro 
costumi  etc.' ;  Catania  1893,  -^M*  delF  Acad.  Gioenia  di 
Sc.  nat.  Vol.  Vie,  VII)  have  shown  that,  in  the  Sicilian 
termites,  the  egg,  like  that  of  the  bee,  contains  the  primary 
constituents  of  each  kind  of  individual.  Whether  the  develop- 
ment of  the  male  is  determined  by  the  absence  of  fertilization 
must  still  be  left  an  open  question ;  but  it  has  been  definitely 
established  that  the  larvae  of  the  fertile  females  receive  far 
more  abundant  and  more  nourishing  food  than  do  the  young 
which  will  give  rise  to  workers  or  soldiers.  Moreover,  even 
at  a  later  stage,  the  larvae  can  at  will  be  reared  either  as  fer- 
tile forms  or  as  barren  workers  or  soldiers ;  and  here  again  it 
is  a  nutritious  secretion  of  the  insect  itself  which  leads  to  the 
production  of  the  sexual  form.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  bees, 
the  larvae  for  three  days  are  all  fed  with  this  nutritive 
secretion,  after  which  time  only  those  which  are  destined 
to  become  sexual  forms  continue  to  receive  it  regularly,  the 
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others  getting  it  not  at  all  or  only  in  small  quantities.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  larva  to  differences  in  nutrition  must, 
however,  be  more  finely  graduated  in  termites  than  in  bees ; 
for  Grassi  has  shown  that  even  the  distinction  between 
workers  and  soldiers  is  under  the  control  of  the  food 
providers.  If  the  soldiers  are  taken  away  from  them,  they 
make  new  ones  from  other  larvae. 


NOTE  XV  (p.  44). 

Herbert  Spencer  has  attempted  to  weaken  my  reference 
to  the  social  insects  as  an  illustration  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  an  organism  taking  place  apart  from  any  transmission  of 
acquired  characters  (Cf.  Weismann,  'The  All-Sufficiency  of 
Natural  Selection;  a  Reply  to  Herbert  Spencer,'  Contemp. 
Rev.,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1893),  by  maintaining  that  the  charac- 
ters of  the  neuters  had  originated  while  all  the  females  were 
still  prolific.  I  will  not  deny  the  possibility  of  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  workers  having  actually  originated  as 
far  back  as  this,  though  it  would  be  difficult  or  even  im- 
possible to  be  at  all  certain  on  this  point.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  characteristics  of  the  workers  have  arisen 
later — that  is,  during  and  after  the  formation  of  castes. 
Herbert  Spencer  looks  upon  the  infertility  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  inadequate  nourishment  of  the  larvae.  I  have  just 
shown  that  this  cannot  be  so ;  but  if,  for  a  moment,  we 
assume  the  contrary,  how  could  we  account  for  the  instinct 
of  the  workers  at  the  present  day,  which  leads  them  to  take 
far  less  food  than  the  fertile  females  when  in  the  imago-stage  ? 
Surely  this  cannot  be  explained  by  the  meagreness  of  the 
nourishment  during  the  larval  stage  !  In  my  experiments 
with  flies,  at  any  rate,  those  which  were  poorly  fed  showed 
no  less  appetite  as  imagines  than  their  sisters  which  had 
been  well  fed  as  larvae.  Or  ought  we  to  suppose  that 
the  habit  dates  from  ancient  times,  when  all  the  females 
instinctively  took  but  little  food  ?  In  this  case  they  would 
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not  have  reproduced,  as  the  workers  at  the  present  day 
cannot  mature  the  scanty  egg-cells  present  in  their  few 
egg-tubes.  And  we  must  not  forget  the  double,  or — in  the 
case  of  some  ants  and  the  termites — three-fold  forms  of 
the  workers,  to  which  I  referred  in  this  connection  in  my 
essay  !  But  I  may  spare  myself  further  reply  to  the  com- 
pletely untenable  contentions  of  Mr.  Spencer,  for  Mr.  Platt 
Ball  has  already  admirably  answered  him  in  a  paper  on 
'Neuter  Insects  and  Lamarckism'  (Nat.  Science,  vol.  iv., 
Febr.,  1894).  One  of  the  questions  put  to  Spencer  by  Ball 
is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  utter  weakness  of  the  position 
of  Lamarckism  : — if  their  characteristics  did  not  arise  among 
the  workers  themselves,  but  were  transmitted  from  the 
pre-social  time,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  queens  and 
drones  of  every  generation  can  give  anew  to  the  workers 
the  characteristics  which  they  themselves  have  long  ago  lost  ? 
That  I  am  not  alone  in  regarding  the  case  of  the  neuters 
of  ants  and  termites  as  affording  a  proof  against  the  theory 
of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  is  also  seen  by 
reference  to  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan's  book  on  'Animal  Life 
and  Intelligence'  (London,  1890-91).  Although  this  author 
is  still  doubtful  whether  we  are  right  in  not  acknowledging 
the  Lamarckian  principle,  he  also  cites  the  case  of  the 
soldiers  of  certain  ants  (Oedocoma  cephalotes)  possessing 
enormous  heads  and  mandibles  as  furnishing  an  argument 
against  the  views  of  Herbert  Spencer.  '  The  possession 
of  these  parts  so  inordinately  developed  must  necessitate 
many  correlated  changes.  But  these  cannot  be  due  to  in- 
herited use,  since  such  soldiers  are  sterile '  (loc.  cit.,  p.  213). 
A  good  dialectic  combatant  might  certainly  maintain  in 
opposition  to  this  argument  that  this  supposed  sterility  is 
not  proved  : — although  soldier-ants  in  all  known  cases  have 
been  found  to  be  sterile,  it  is  known  that  ordinary  workers 
often  lay  single  eggs ;  and  this  may  not  be  an  exception,— 
as  is  assumed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Lamarckian  prin- 
ciple,— but  may,  in  fact,  be  the  rule.  Such  unfertilized 
eggs  produced  by  the  workers  may  be  destined  to  give  rise 
to  the  males  of  the  colony,  and  thus  the  changes  acquired 
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in  the  individual  life  of  the  worker  may  have   been  trans- 
mitted to  the  next  generation. 

Such  views  have,  indeed,  been  expressed  to  me  privately, 
and  my  reply  to  them  would  be  as  follows.  In  the  first 
place,  the  whole  argument  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  bees,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  males  arise  from  eggs 
laid  by  the  queen.  Secondly,  it  is  not  tenable  as  regards 
ants,  for  the  workers  of  one  species  at  least  (Tetramorium 
caespitutri)  possess  no  egg-tubes  at  all,  and  consequently 
cannot  produce  any  eggs.  This  state  of  things  could  not 
have  occurred  if  the  formation  of  the  colonies  depended 
on  the  production  of  the  males  by  the  workers  only.  The 
gradually  decreasing  number  of  egg-tubes  in  the  ovaries 
of  the  workers  in  the  different  species  proves,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  these  egg-tubes  are  valueless  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  species  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
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PREFACE 


No  one  who  has  experienced  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing the  leading  Universities  of  this  country  during  the 
last  half  of  the  century,  can  have  failed  to  remark  the 
increasing  interest  in  Art  on  the  part  of  their  members. 
I  have  followed  this  advancing  recognition  of  the  Art 
I  pursue,  since  first  as  a  visitor  to  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1850,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  its  Fellows, 
and  leaders  of  the  time. 

William  Sewell,  the  founder  of  Radley,  on  one 
occasion,  lecturing  on  a  general  subject — when  I 
attended  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combe — took  occasion  to 
refer,  in  terms  of  dignified  laudation,  to  the  active  and 
courageous  taste  which  they  had  shown,  in  bringing 
to  the  city,  at  their  own  initiative,  works  of  art  of  a  dis- 
puted but  obviously  conscientious  character.  In  doing 
so,  he  expressed  the  conviction  that  Art  is  a  necessary 
attainment  for  a  refined  Nation. 

At  the  same  period  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  Wellesley  on  the  Raphael  drawings  in  the  Taylor 
Buildings. 
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The  roof  of  Merton  Chapel  was  then  fresh  with  the 
decorations  executed  by  John  Hungerford  Pollin,  one 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  College.  Ere  the  scaffolding  was 
removed,  John  Everett  Millais  had  taken  advantage  of 
it  to  copy  some  of  the  old  glass  in  the  window,  as  an 
accessory  in  a  picture  he  was  painting.  This  contact 
of  representatives  of  University  learning  and  taste  with 
artistic  knowledge  and  proficiency  was  not  merely  of 
transient  importance. 

A  few  years  later  Dr.  Henry  Acland  had  succeeded 
in  his  efforts  to  extend  the  teaching  of  the  University 
to  Science,  and  the  new  Museum  by  Woodward  and 
Deane  was  in  progress.  This  brought  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  my  fellow-student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
my  recent  painting  pupil,  on  a  visit  to  the  University. 
He  commenced  certain  mural  decorations  in  the  'Union,' 
for  which  he  enlisted  the  efforts  of  Spencer  Stanhope, 
who  had  taken  to  painting  after  completing  his  under- 
graduate term,  with  those  of  certain  young  London 
artists,  who  had  volunteered  their  gratuitous  services. 

William  Morris  and  Edward  Burne  Jones  were  by 
Rossetti's  encouragement  on  that  occasion  induced  to 
adopt  the  career  of  Art.  The  Schools  of  Design  soon 
after  were  found  to  be  a  necessity  to  the  city.  A  few 
years  later  John  Ruskin  was  installed  as  Slade  Professor 
to  the  University,  and  on  Mr.  Combe's  death,  his  widow 
gave  '  The  Light  of  the  World '  to  Keble  College,  and 
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last  year  her  further  collection  of  pictures  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Taylor  Buildings. 

That  Professor  Romanes  shared  with  others  in  the 
University  this  steadily  growing  interest  in  Art,  to 
those  who  knew  him  needs  little  proof;  but  I  call  to 
mind  an  occasion,  when  in  a  London  drawing-room,  he 
introduced  me  with  much  enthusiasm  to  the  name  of  an 
artist  I  had  not  before  heard  of,  and  in  confirmation  of 
his  well-placed  admiration,  he  took  pains  to  procure 
many  of  Mrs.  Trequair's  imaginative  and  highly  poetic 
illuminations  for  me  to  see,  convincing  me  at  the  same 
time  of  his  serious  estimate  of  Art,  and  of  how  he 
regarded  its  healthy  cultivation  as  important  for  a 
people's  life. 

These  memories,  when  it  became  my  duty  to  con- 
sider the  responsibility  of  the  trust  with  which  I  was 
honoured  as  Romanes  lecturer  on  Art,  could  not  but 
demand  the  gravest  attention  :  and  they  encouraged  me 
to  appear  not  as  a  passing  entertainer,  but  as  a  faithful 
witness  on  the  question  which  is  now  admittedly  one 
of  the  most  sacred  importance. 

Many  of  my  compeers  in  the  profession  have  lately 
spoken  to  me  with  the  greatest  anxiety  of  the  influences 
in  operation,  of  a  kind  injurious  to  wholesome  taste,  and 
to  the  future  of  English  Art,  and  they  have  deplored 
the  increasing  assumption  on  the  part  of  perfectly  un- 
trained and  self-elected  guides  who  trifle  with  the  honest 
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dictates  of  reason  in  the  young  devoting  themselves  to 
the  career. 

These  plaints  have  not  been  uttered  in  any  narrow 
spirit,  for  it  is  evident  the  misdirection  has  been  made 
not  only  in  the  loose  and  prejudiced  spirit  of  previous 
journalistic  writers  on  Art,  but  in  the  interests  of  a  new 
movement,  proclaiming  a  complete  contempt  for  beauty 
of  body  and  mind,  and  recommending  young  adven- 
turers with  paint  and  clay  to  emulate  one  another  in 
setting  at  naught  patient  study  and  painstaking. 

Leading  up  to  this  innovation,  critics  have  for  years 
advocated  study  in  Paris,  and  many  young  men  who 
have  late  in  life  taken  to  Art  as  a  profession,  and  who 
know  the  commercial  value  of  newspaper  champion- 
ship, have  adopted  this  counsel,  and  have  followed  the 
wildest  deviations  of  the  realistic  school,  and  so  found 
a  communistic  road  to  distinction,  the  discoverers  of 
which — spurred  by  inevitable  antagonism  to  the  over- 
sentimental  and  prettified  idealism  formerly  paramount 
— have  preferred  a  course  the  furthest  away  from  fas- 
tidiousness of  every  kind. 

The  works  of  this  realistic  school  are  of  a  nature 
which  to  any  previous  age  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable, and  to  any  future  generation  it  may  be  con- 
cluded they  will  be  quite  incredible,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  world  can  exercise 
patience  enough  to  preserve  them  even  as  curiosities. 
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In  the  Salon  in  1887,  and  in  1888  at  Earl's  Court,  was 
a  painting  of  life  size,  rewarded  with  the  prix  d'honneur :  it 
represented  the  interior  of  an  Indian  hut;  the  head  of  the 
family,  just  returned  from  his  labours  in  the  field,  was  in 
the  foreground  looking  with  horror  upon  the  scene  that  lay 
in  front  of  him;  in  the. centre  of  the  canvas  were  gorged 
tigers,  with  the  mangled  remains  of  the  mother  and  children 
strewn  about  the  floor.  Other  works  appear  in  each  exhibi- 
tion of  equally  brutal  subjects,  and  without  even  the  inventive- 
ness of  this  composition.  Realistic  sculpture  moreover  is 
produced,  of  a  kind  to  convince  the  spectator  that  humanity 
has  truly  descended  from  the  brutes. 

In  1889  or  1890  there  was  a  group,  more  than  full  size,  of 
a  gorilla  carrying  away  under  his  left  arm  a  woman  whom 
he  had  captured.  This  delectable  production  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  prix  d'honneur,  and  it  was  while  on 
exhibition  surrounded  each  day  by  groups  of  all  classes  of 
people. 

It  would  be  impossible  that  such  examples  of  work 
in  the  name  of  Art  should  not  have  a  mischievous 
effect  upon  those  students  who,  without  natural  strength 
of  mind  and  taste,  are  unable  to  resist  the  arguments 
coming  from  the  admiration  of  a  noisy  circle;  and 
accordingly,  our  own  school  is  in  a  state  of  over- 
whelming confusion,  most  injurious  to  such  as  work 
modestly  and  with  sweet  inspiration.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  it  is  our  duty  fearlessly  to  denounce  this 
false  taste. 

Owing  to  the  distinction  of  the  post  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  occupy,  my  words  will  remain  on  record, 
and  my  course  will  be  judged  by  Time. 
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In  confidence  that  I  shall  be  justified  in  what  cannot 
but  appear  as  severe  condemnation  of  a  school,  powerful 
while  it  is  still  in  fashion,  I  submit  my  verdict  on  the 
latest  phase  of  modern  Art,  and  on  that  of  all  past 
imaginative  design,  to  the  impartial  world,  and  give 
my  reasons  for  the  course  which  in  sequel  I  respect- 
fully submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  University. 

W.  HOLM  AN  HUNT. 
June,  1895. 


,  THE 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES 
TOWARDS  ART 


MR.  VICE-CHANCELLOR, 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  hesitate  to  avow,  that 
when  I  received  from  the  University  through  you  the 
flattering  invitation  to  address  an  audience  from  this 
dignified  rostrum,  I  had  some  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  I  should  be  justified  in  displacing  one  of  the 
many  who  would  so  worthily  have  continued  the 
glorious  though  brief  traditions  of  this  particular 
foundation :  some  master  of  knowledge,  who  would  not 
only  have  fully  repaid  the  hearers  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  hour,  in  wise  suggestion,  but  would  moreover  have 
won  all  hearts  by  rhythmic  eloquence. 

It  was  only  my  conviction  of  the  duty  of  every  elder 
in  an  art,  to  hand  on  from  his  own  generation  to  the 
next  the  traditions  proved  to  be  of  sterling  worth, 
which  were  entrusted  to  him  by  his  forerunners,  and 
the  convictions  formed  thereon,  that  prevailed  with 
me  to  accept  the  responsible  appointment. 

The  Founder  of  this  Lectureship  is  proved  to  have 
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been  an  ever-diligent  and  conscientious  student ;  this  is 
seen  by  the  problems  in  science  which  he  examined 
and  solved,  and  by  his  faith  in  the  inexhaustibleness 
of  research  to  which  he  ever  gave  witness. 

In  addition  to  these  attributes  of  a  master  of  his  craft, 
there  was  in  him  the  crowning  spirit — which  ever 
marks  the  great — of  being  more  than  a  mere  specialist. 

Only  by  this  extra  activity  of  mind  is  a  man  strong 
enough  for  self- surrender.  A  king  is  greater  than 
a  tyrant,  a  general  more  than  a  devastator,  a  judge 
higher  than  an  exact  lawyer,  a  scientist  of  fuller  insight 
than  a  microscopist,  and  an  artist  of  larger  mind  than 
a  mere  skilful  manipulator. 

To  this  higher  class  it  was  that  Professor  Romanes, 
in  recognizing  that  there  is  still  an  outside  region  to 
those  mysteries  fathomable  by  the  profoundest  human 
investigation,  proved  himself  to  belong.  In  accepting 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  he  saw  that 
it  must  be  never  again  the  brutally  fittest ;  it  must  be 
the  mentally,  the  morally,  and  also  the  spiritually  fittest ; 
for  otherwise  civilization  had  been  wrong  in  supplant- 
ing savagedom,  and  in  establishing  that  force  of  peace 
and  order  by  self-control,  under  which  Darwin  had 
been  able  to  pursue  his  profitable  investigations.  The 
narrow-minded  are  to  be  found  in  every  pursuit,  in 
none  more  at  this  period  than  in  Art,  and  I  speak 
primarily  not  of  my  branch  of  it  alone,  but  of  that  larger 
region,  in  which  the  human  mind  conveys  original 
thought  or  fancy  to  others,  of  which  Art  in  form  and 
colour  is  only  a  part. 

The  noisiest  spokesmen  of  to-day  claim  for  Art  that 
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it  should  be  supreme  and  independent,  and  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  national  soul — a  costly  trinket 
to  be  picked  up  where  it  may  be  found,  and  idly  played 
with ;  that  above  all  qualities  it  must  exhibit  light  and 
facile  workmanship;  that  it  has  nought  to  do  with  virtue, 
vice,  honour  or  dishonour ;  that  it  is  to  serve  mainly  as 
an  excitement  of  sensation.  One  of  the  faction  lately 
declared  that  the  pleasure  which  music,  architecture, 
poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture  should  communicate, 
would  be  exactly  that  which  a  glass  of  good  wine 
would  give  to  the  senses. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  this  view  of  Art,  while  it 
undoubtedly  has  a  seductiveness  in  its  '  modernity,'  fails 
altogether  to  recommend  itself  to  my  mind.  Modernity 
has  certainly  the  merit  of  freshness,  and  since  every 
new  generation  has  the  right — and  is  even  bound  in 
some  sort — to  judge  the  past,  there  is  an  initial  wisdom 
in  its  activity,  but  there  must  be  great  care  taken  that 
inexperience  does  not  misunderstand  the  old  questions 
and  overlook  the  seriousness  of  any  rejection  it  decides 
upon.  The  fact  of  its  contempt  for  precedents  invites 
supervision  and  care  ere  justifying  the  destructive 
course ;  and  when  these  are  acting  it  will  be  seen  that 
many  of  the  hasty  judgements  proposed  would  have 
been  disastrous,  and  that  modernity  itself  has  been  on 
its  trial  and  found  wanting.  The  doctrine  supported  by 
it  in  this  day  seems  indeed  insidiously  degrading.  We 
are  in  a  world  in  which  all  things  act  and  re-act  on  one 
another,  and  Art  can  never  be  indifferent  and  hold  itself 
aloof  from  the  vital  movement ;  if  it  will  not  take  part 
in  the  march  forward  to  a  great  end,  but  sever  itself 
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from  sympathy  with  general  goodness,  it  transfers  its 
energy  to  evil ;  refinement,  if  it  will  not  serve  honesty 
and  modesty,  will  pander  to  grossness.  It  will  be 
a  varnish  to  corruption,  a  whited  sepulchre  : 

'  Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds.' 

The  effects  of  a  hedonistic  philosophy  already  show 
themselves.  It  is  time  to  take  alarm,  and  to  set  our 
faces  against  its  use  of  the  weapons  of  knightly  art ;  for 
if  we  yielded  these  we  should  be  handing  over  our 
nation  and  every  precious  attainment  of  the  civilized 
world,  with  all  that  is  dearest — perfected  only  by  long 
past  effort— to  ruin  and  chaos,  and  the  prejudice  once 
blindly  entertained  against  Art  would  be  more  than 
justified. 

The  fashionable  dogmas  of  theorists  encouraging  the 
belief  that  Art  is  a  profound  mystery,  needing  the 
guidance  of  experts  fluent  in  theories  and  phrases  to 
persuade  that  what  commends  itself  to  the  unprejudiced 
as  right  is  wrong,  and  what  presents  itself  to  the  un- 
initiated as  vulgar  and  barbarous  is  perfection,  do 
undoubtedly  intimidate  the  diffident  and  cause  confusion 
and  despair  in  the  minds  of  persons  otherwise  altogether 
competent  to  exercise  judgement  on  the  question. 

The  ears  are  invited  to  place  themselves  in  the  judge- 
ment-seat of  the  eyes.  To  still  the  confusion  it  is  in 
vain  to  trust  to  silent  contempt,  and  vague  remonstrance 
only  adds  to  the  Babel : 

'  For  as  in  theatres  of  crowded  men 
Hubbub  increases  more  the}'  call  out  "  Hush  !  " ' 

It  must  be  expected  that  I  have  examined  into  the 
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nature  of  the  disorder,  and  should  be  able  to  explain 
the  cause.  To  do  this  I  must  demonstrate  how  in  all 
times  there  have  been  evils  that  have  been  inherent  in 
the  society  in  which  Art  has  arisen,  that  a  proportion 
of  these  have  grown  and  accumulated  about  her  while 
she  has  been  overcoming  other  ills,  and  that  she  has 
often,  like  Herakles,  perished  from  the  poison  robe 
craftily  furnished  by  the  vanquished. 

What  is  eternally  precious  is  the  sublimated  message 
that  purifying  time  has  left  of  the  artist's  soul.  To 
discover  this  refined  element,  and  with  it  to  chasten 
their  own  developing  faculties,  is  what  all  true  sons  of 
Art  have  to  do ;  they  may  then  erect  their  own  temple 
on  the  sure  platform  of  Truth. 

Men  impatient  for  personal  eclat,  pecuniary  profit,  or 
immediate  honour,  more  than  for  the  advancement  of 
a  great  purpose,  have  their  minds  entangled  by  the 
delusive  surroundings  of  the  art  of  the  past ;  they  take 
the  baser  conditions  of  life  which  are  chronicled  in  the 
histories  of  the  eminent,  not  as  the  survivals  of  bar- 
barism or  the  accidents  of  the  epoch,  but  as  the  mark 
of  the  divine  afflatus. 

Above  all  interest  to  idlers  is  the  desire  to  pass  with- 
out effort  as  the  crowned  genius;  it  is  easy  to  adopt 
the  faults  of  the  great,  and  triflers  do  not  fail  in  this 
imitation.  It  may  be  that  they  note  the  facility  which 
the  finished  master  after  a  life  of  painstaking  delighted 
in,  and  the  liberties  he  took  to  express  his  purpose: 
facility  in  the  hands  of  shallow  followers  naturally 
means  emptiness,  and  liberty  being  without  purpose  is 
naught  but  license.  Those  who,  in  these  days,  begin 
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their  career  without  understanding  or  reverence  for  pre- 
decessors are  many,  for  they  who  set  the  example  are 
now  grey  in  practice.  Many  painters  abroad  proclaim 
that  the  less  students  look  at  the  antique  and  the  old 
masters  the  better  for  them,  declaring  that  the  past  can 
teach  nothing;  they  are,  surely,  like  quacks  who,  dis- 
daining the  teaching  of  the  past  world's  wisdom,  without 
the  training  directed  by  patient  study,  undertake  to 
minister  to  suffering  humanity.  The  law  in  extreme 
cases  steps  in  to  punish  the  medical  pretender,  but 
in  Art  his  fellow  is  left  altogether  unchecked. 

The  effect  of  the  schools  established  in  conformity 
with  such  habits  of  mind  is  seen  around  us — in  a  fever 
justly  enough  characterized  by  Nordau  as  degeneration : 
he  is  wise  in  this,  however  much  he  may  be  at  fault 
in  some  of  his  facts. 

Supported  by  the  healthy  antecedents  of  our  Nation, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  festering  cor- 
ruption as  having  no  part  in  wisdom,  beauty,  and  real 

joy- 
Let  us  consider  what  true  Art  essence  is.    It  is  one 

and  indivisible,  whether  it  prompts  the  artist  to  affect 
the  mind  through  the  channel  of  the  eye  or  the  ear.  In 
either  case  the  desire  is  to  make  others  participate  in 
the  delight  of  what  seems  to  him  a  new  revelation 
of  beauty. 

Art  inspiration  is  the  redundance  of  an  overflowing 
heart.  It  is  the  spirit  of  love.  In  a  modern  poem  of 
great  excellence,  there  is  a  passage  brilliant  with  keen 
and  precious  definition,  too  long  to  quote  at  length ;  it 
runs  thus : — 
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'Art  is  nature  raised  above 

Accident  by  human  love, 
Marring  mist  of  accident 
By  chance  and  vile  occasion  sent, 

Touched  by  love's  divining-rod  V 

To  those  who  delight  not  in  either  the  moral  or  the 
physical  beauty  of  any  sight  or  sound  they  see  or  hear, 
the  chivalry  that  made  the  sentinel  at  Pompeii  die  at 
his  post,  the  heroism  that  makes  a  sailor  in  the  night 
dive  into  the  black  and  tumbling  waters  to  save  a  fallen 
comrade,  are  sheer  folly;  to  them  the  nightingale's  song 
is  without  charm ;  the  illumination  of  the  setting  sun 
on  the  expanse  of  a  goodly  earth  does  not  make  them 
turn  their  eyes,  or  if  they  do  declare  themselves  moved, 
it  is  from  conventional  example;  and  the  raptures  of 
another  over  hitherto  unrecorded  beauty  in  regions 
unexplored — still  wanting  the  finger-post  of  stale 
authority — are  eccentricity  and  affectation. 

Such  uninspired  beings  must  publish  a  philosophy  of 
their  own ;  they  teach  that  natural  beauty  is  imaginary, 
from  habitual  association,  that  moral  beauty  exists  not, 
that  all  creatures  should  follow  selfish  impulse,  that 
there  is  no  right,  no  wrong,  and  that  egotism  will  work 
out  the  best  end ;  these  men  have  no  instinct  of  selection ; 
they  may  be  versed  in  the  catch  phrases  of  Art,  but  they 
are  not  artists.  They  can  speak  only  the  slang  that  is 
current,  and  with  it  they  destroy  inspiration. 

With  the  true  artist  we  have  seen  it  is  a  question  with 
what  means  he  shall  interpret  God's  harmony  of  the 
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spheres :  this  will  depend  upon  his  natural  endowments 
and  upon  his  opportunities.  My  life-long  observation 
satisfies  me  that  in  accordance  with  the  elevation  of  his 
aims  will  be  the  richness  and  the  infinite  mystery  of  the 
artist's  power  of  expression.  All  past  great  Art  was 
born  of  religious  thought,  and  thus  acquired  its  strength  ; 
although  in  its  prime,  from  the  developing  enthusiasm 
of  the  chastened  worker's  mind,  it  was  often  wisely 
employed  in  an  extended  field. 

It  has  happened  in  this  country,  in  certain  generations, 
that  men  with  the  natural  faculty  for  Art  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  expression,  except  through  the  channels 
of  literature :  the  spirit  thus  revealed  has  ever  been 
distinct  and  individual,  and  different  from  that  of  any 
other  people. 

We  shall  see  that  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  exactly 
what  its  graphic  and  plastic  art  is,  and  by  this  rule  it 
might  have  been  predicted  what  its  painters  and  sculp- 
tors would  have  done  during  the  ages  in  which  they 
were  checked  by  the  troubles  of  civil  wars  and  reli- 
gious persecutions;  for  the  poets  of  this  England  of 
ours,  having  sounded  unalloyed  words  of  large-hearted 
and  true  affection,  sifted  from  all  false  sentiment, 
honest  and  unaffected  even  when  they  have  been 
unrestrained  or  licentious,  have  incidentally,  by  this 
very  individuality  of  imagination,  demonstrated  that 
the  misfortunes  which  for  so  long  time  manacled  the 
sculptors'  and  painters'  art,  have  caused  England  to 
lose  a  high  and  special  means  of  doing  her  part  in  the 
refining  of  the  still  untamed  world. 

Pictorial   art    is   the   handwriting   of   a    nation,   the 
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signature,  the  autograph ;  it  is  not  the  mere  cross-mark 
of  a  clown,  nor  the  imprint  of  the  thumb  of  a  savage.  It 
is  not  superseded  by  the  Great  Seal,  for  it  represents 
even  more  than  the  decisions  of  law-makers.  It  puts  into 
tangible  form  the  affections  and  restraints  of  a  people 
in  varying  but  ever  just  balance.  It  is  not  servilely 
imitative,  it  is  selective  as  is  all  poetry ;  therefore  it  is 
not  strictly  imitative  at  all,  for  everything  in  nature 
changes  like  summer  vapour,  and  the  purview  of  the 
searching  eye  is  unlimited,  while  a  picture  is  the  epitome 
of  the  glory  of  a  scene  not  present  in  any  given  moment 
or  in  any  limit  of  space.  A  literal  transcript  is  not 
a  picture.  Indeed,  Art  as  seen  in  a  decorative  design 
is  often  infinitely  higher  than  it  is  in  a  painted  canvas. 
Art  expressed  in  form  and  colour  embraces  every  kind 
of  design,  every  manufactured  shape,  for  the  humblest 
as  well  as  those  intended  for  the  most  royal  purposes. 
When  there  is  no  sense  of  national  design  in  common 
utensils,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  art  of  pictures  is  not 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

You  recognize  a  Chinese  article  by  the  device  it  has 
upon  it ;  the  barbarous  extravagance  and  self-assertion 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  serve  as  a  striking  example  of 
what  with  attention  we  see  in  more  modest  form  on  the 
face  of  every  product  from  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
Byzantium,  Italy,  early  Germany,  and  Holland.  You 
identify  each  invention,  whether  it  be  a  temple,  a  statue, 
a  painting,  an  ornamental  panel,  a  coin,  a  bust,  or  a 
jar  containing  perfumes,  as  the  one  particular  nation's 
work,  distinct  at  first  sight  from  all  others,  just  as  the 
penmanship  of  one  friend  from  another's  is  clear.  You 
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knew  a  writer  before  as  possessing  qualities  endearing 
him  to  you,  and  directly  you  see  his  handwriting  you 
hail  it  as  a  part  of  that  gentle  and  beloved  individual. 
He  could  not  help  making  a  picture  of  himself;  when 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  he  inadvertently  even  made 
a  sign  of  his  transient  condition.  If  we  were  profound 
enough  we  might  see  if  he  were  well  or  ill,  grave  or  gay, 
when  he  took  pen  in  hand,  and  the  writing  would 
remain  ever  thus  speaking ;  but  there  have  been  knightly 
heroes  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  who  could  not  write 
at  all,  and  there  are  nations  that  have  done  grand  actions 
•which  have  had  no  individual  art  at  all,  the  kings 
whereof,  wanting  to  put  on  record  their  deeds,  have 
had  to  call  in  strangers  to  their  aid  (the  public  letter- 
writer  from  the  market-place) ;  but  in  these  days  is  such 
a  nation  enviable  ? 

It  is  certain  that  our  nation  was  for  some  unhappy 
generations  in  this  position.  We  have  to  understand 
why  this  was  so,  and  how  far  we  still  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  other  nations  there  is  a  sin- 
gular uniformity  of  history  in  all  branches  of  Art. 
The  sister  arts  have  flourished  coincidently.  Archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  decoration,  and  painting  have  grown 
simultaneously  with  letters;  painting  coming  to  full 
perfection  somewhat  later  than  literature,  yet  with  this 
tardiness  in  her  progress,  who  needs  so  many  hand- 
maids of  science,  perspective,  the  laws  of  light  and 
shade,  of  colour  and  of  optics,  it  may  still  be  said  that 
our  art  in  all  her  ways  (the  art  of  shaping  materials 
into  living  thoughts),  walks  in  step  with  poetry  and 
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music  in  mutual  effort  to  arouse  human  responsive- 
ness. 

It  needs  but  brief  reference  to  historical  examples 
to  verify  this  proposition. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt  (from  causes  outside  our 
purpose  to  determine),  after  the  imitative  art  in  early 
periods  had  reached  astonishing  excellence,  a  palsy 
fell  upon  it,  which  in  later  millenniums  reduced  it  to 
servility.  It  might  be  found  that  this  was  equally  so 
with  its  literature.  Greece  and  Rome,  severally,  used 
all  the  arts  with  equal  candour,  to  express  the  national 
spirits  and  humour. 

Greek  art  was  the  outgrowth  of  desire  to  make  the 
body  of  man  the  perfect  image  of  their  highest  mind. 
The  artists  strove  to  eliminate  the  vanities  of  false 
taste — for  there  were  dwarfing  vanities  afield  even  then 
— and  to  teach  nobility  of  form  accompanying  heroism 
in  gods,  demi-gods,  and  their  worshippers.  In  estab- 
lishing an  ideal  of  highest  beauty  and  heroism  they — 
as  brute  struggle  had  decided  in  savage  life — deter- 
mined upon  the  selection  of  the  fittest,  but  they 
brought  into  count  not  the  need  of  animal  force  alone, 
but  the  domination  of  mind  and  soul.  They  did 
this  for  all  time  and  for  all  future  nations;  and 
thus  was  committed  an  eternal  gain  to  the  world's 
care. 

I  think  the  literature  also  may  be  classed  as  directed 
to  the  athletic  training  of  the  mind.  In  Rome  these 
great  traditions  were  accepted,  but  with  Latin  impe- 
riousness  were  made  to  subserve  more  strictly  human 
interests.  Abstract  idealities  became  themes  for  per- 
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sonal  flatteries,  individual  life  and  its  conditions  engaged 
the  sculptor's  sympathies.  There  grew  up  a  sense 
altogether  novel  (and  it  was  a  noble  one)  of  dramatic 
interest  in  humble  personages;  'The  boxing  Boys,' 
'  The  Faun  playing  cymbals,'  '  The  fighting  Gladiator,' 
'The  dying  Goth,'  serve  as  examples  of  this  change 
of  spirit.  With  the  assertion  of  predominance  of 
interest  in  the  ways  of  actual  men  came  a  less  ideal 
form,  but  it  carried  with  it  the  miracle  of  noble  human 
evolution,  and  it  was  altogether  free  from  reversion  to 
brute  form  such  as  some  modern  realists  would  have  us 
accept  as  truth. 

Compared  with  Greek  sculpture  the  difference  was 
as  that  between  Homer,  Hesiod  and  Aeschylus  on  the 
one  side,  and  Virgil,  Theocritus,  and  Horace  on  the 
other.  I  have  no  right  to  follow  this  parallel  further, 
but  my  examples  are  offered  to  illustrate  the  truth  that 
in  the  best  days  art  and  literature  had  the  same  dis- 
tinctive national  character.  Painting  in  early  days  was 
little  more  than  coloured  bas-reliefs,  with  the  relief 
preparation  abandoned.  Pliny's  record  is  only  of  single 
figures,  or  if  more,  only  of  figures  grouped  as  they 
might  be  in  sculpture.  We  see  interesting  examples 
of  such  treatment  from  Pompeii,  and  the  gracefulness 
of  some  of  these  figures  enables  us  to  understand  how 
beautiful  many  of  the  paintings  preserved  in  the 
Capitol  must  have  been ;  but  there  could  have  been 
no  complete  pictures  in  any  modern  sense,  for  per- 
spective had  not  been  sufficiently  mastered  to  enable 
artists  to  execute  works  such  as  did  the  advanced 
Italians.  In  what  was  achieved  the  debasements  of  the 
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social  life  of  the  epoch  were  not  separable  in  the  minds 
of  contemporaries  from  the  eternal  beauty  which  the 
work  incorporated.  Phryne  and  Antinous,  the  sculptor's 
models,  were  honoured  in  the  minds  of  onlookers  more 
than  was  the  idealized  glory  of  the  statues.  When  the 
fullest  excellence  possible  under  the  reigning  philosophy 
had  been  embodied,  the  artist's  soul  could  gain  no 
further  afflatus,  and  his  heart  died,  and  was  buried  for 
a  thousand  years ;  then,  the  crucible  of  Time  having 
burned  away  the  corroding  dross,  henceforth  to  the 
pure,  all  was  for  ever  purified. 

The  leading  notes  of  Italian  art  were  sounded  by 
Giotto  and  Dante.  The  concord  was  a  melodious 
heralding  of  the  new  life.  The  painter's  pronounce- 
ment was  large-hearted  and  interpretable  for  all  time. 
The  poet -in -words  challenged  awe,  akin  to  fear  and 
trembling,  so  that  men  scarcely  yet  dare  openly  to 
question  the  sacredness  of  the  strains  he  left.  His 
humour  was  exclusive  and  stern,  with  occasional  tender- 
ness, as  shown  in  the  story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  of 
a  kind  sedative  to  keen  judgement.  The  superpersonal 
love  which  inspires  heaven's  poets  was  exhibited  by 
him  scarcely  in  charitable  affections  or  overflowing  joy 
in  God's  creations,  it  was  spent  in  denunciations  of 
unrighteousness,  and  in  the  exquisite  form  of  his  work. 
With  sublime  confidence  of  conviction  he  expressed  his 
meaning  with  precision  and  richness  such  as  a  god 
might  envy.  And  yet,  if  I  may  declare  my  own  in- 
stincts, not  by  these  charms  are  the  horrors  of  the 
situations  redeemed.  It  is  most  important  frankly  to 
mark  the  temper  of  his  philosophy,  because  at  first 
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English  poets  would  have  none  of  it,  although  they 
perfected  their  harmony  by  the  study  of  its  form. 

While  dealing  with  purgatory,  heaven,  and  hell, 
nowhere  is  Christ  the  ever-present  Redeemer  and 
Comforter.  Dante's  imaginations  of  God's  eternal 
justice  are  evidently  referred  to  by  Shakespeare, 

'To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;    or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thought 
Imagine  howling1.' 

Beyond  the  general  conception  in  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  Dante  professes  personal  principles  as  noble, 
which  are,  if  put  to  the  test  of  candid  judgement,  abso- 
lutely repulsive. 

In  canto  xxxii,  and  still  more  in  canto  xxxiii,  of 
the  Inferno 2,  he  justifies  the  very  worst  nature  which 
Italy's  accusers  condemn  her  for  tolerating  in  her  lowest 
classes — cunning,  violence,  and  deliberate  falsehood. 

Often  in  the  world  we  experience  the  delight  of 
finding  men  better  than  their  creeds.  I  have  known 
Moslems  with  genuine  affection  for  Christians  and 
Jews,  but  there  is  ever  the  fire  burning  beneath  which 
fanaticism  may  cause  to  burst  into  flame,  and  then 
reason  and  charity  lose  their  power  over  the  mind. 

Such  fanaticism  Dante  sanctified  in  adopting  the 
adamantine  sternness  of  the  priestly  dogma  of  the  dark 
ages. 

Michael  Angelo  was  not  alone  among  Tuscan  painters 


1  Measure  for  Measure.  2  See  appended  Notes. 
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in  embracing  it.  In  the  'Last  Judgement'  he  painted 
Christ  as  the  implacable  Judge ;  in  following  the  terri- 
bleness  of  his  precursor  he  enforced  a  rule  of  faith  that 
was  repellent.  Retribution  traced  by  the  sons  of  earth 
upon  individuals  behind  the  veil  is— like  the  law  of 
poetic  justice  in  romantic  fiction  enforced  by  some 
novelists  in  their  dramas — accepted  by  readers  only  as 
a  convention  of  art.  Faith  trusts  in  a  more  patient  mood. 

To  most  Italians  the  offering  of  beauty  was  an  all- 
sufficient  gift ;  they  accepted  this,  while  they  rejected 
the  sternness  which  accompanied  it,  and  turned  aside 
from  tenderer  admonitions,  losing  thus  the  strength 
of  self-government.  The  sentiment  of  Dante's  love 
for  Beatrice  (particularly  as  this  was  elaborated  in  the 
Vita  Nuovd)  became  part  of  a  religion  to  them,  it 
surely  encouraged  a  passion  to  parade  emotion  and  to 
attitudinize  in  languor.  The  gentle  sense  of  many  of 
Giotto's  successors  made  them  consult  their  own  hearts 
as  their  better  guide,  and  by  this  evangel  they  did 
works  that  made  the  whole  world  kin;  but  the  darnel 
seed  of  Italian  imagination  had  taken  root,  it  germinated 
in  a  practical  disbelief  in  celestial  overrule,  and  with 
faith  destroyed  the  people  pursued  craft  and  Machiavel- 
lianism, which  led  them  to  the  angry  shedding  of  blood, 
and  even  to  the  use  of  poison  in  the  sacramental  cup. 

Art  refines  the  emotions  taxed  in  daily  life,  and 
manners  ever  re-act  upon  her.  In  the  art  of  design,  after 
a  career  of  truly  sublime  advance  for  over  two  hundred 
years,  the  tares  strangled  the  still  robust  life.  They 
imposed  for  every  passion  a  particular  action,  a  turn  of  the 
head  for  every  emotion,  a  contortion  of  the  face  for  each 
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expression,  till  Art  became  a  mere  collection  of  tricks, 
the  ashes  of  which,  as  a  benefaction  to  the  French 
Academy,  Le  Brun  soon  after  scraped  up  from  the  floor 
of  the  defunct  Italian  schools. 

Viollet  le  Due  proves  beyond  question  that  in  France, 
a  century  before  Art  arose  in  Italy,  it  was  cultivated, 
and  attained  extraordinary  grace  and  power.  I  under- 
stand him  to  contend  further  that  by  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  certain  sculpture  decorating  the 
exterior  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  the  cathedrals  of 
Amiens  and  Sens,  even  excels  Michael  Angelo's  work! 
The  writer  is  in  general  such  an  astute  and  well-balanced 
theorist  that  it  seems  graceless  to  refuse  to  follow  him 
to  his  end,  but  surprisingly  living  and  beautiful  as  are 
some  of  the  specimens  of  early  statuary  that '  he  cites, 
both  as  to  design  and  figure-form,  they  do  not  warrant 
comparison  with  the  '  Madonna  and  Child '  at  Ghent  or 
the  '  Pieta '  in  St.  Peter's.  We  end  his  instructive  essay 
by  asking  what  became  of  this  wonderful  vitality  in 
early  French  Art.  There  was  a  distinct  pause  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  then  Italian  artists  were  invited  by  the  Court 
of  France,  and  from  that  time  to  this  there  have  arisen 
in  France  a  few  (and  only  a  few)  artists  with  any  message 
of  healthy  sweetness  to  the  world.  Poussin  and  Watteau 
were  certainly  in  differing  modes  among  these  highly 
endowed  ones. 

Thackeray  notes  the  insatiable  love  of  bloodshed 
which  the  French  artists  of  his  day  exhibited;  without 
murder  in  one  form  or  another  no  layer  on  of  paint  or 
moulder  of  clay  could  hope  to  win  a  grand  reputation  ; 
he  extracts  from  the  catalogue  of  the  current  salon 
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eleven  sequent  titles  of  paintings  of  death  scenes  by 
different  artists,  principally  by  chevaliers,  and  he  says 
they  ought  to  be  called  chevaliers  de  la  mort.  The 
taste  was  not  a  transient  one.  No  visitor  to  Paris  can 
fail  to  see  that  blood  is  regarded  as  a  standard  enrich- 
ment of  a  painting.  This  is  natural  to  a  people  who 
fight  duels  about  trifles,  and  who  treat  war  as  though  it 
were  a  virtue  to  find  occasion  for  it ;  with  such  a  passion 
it  would  be  impossible  that  the  Art  should  be  of  gene- 
rally pure  and  ennobling  character. 

It  would  require  a  more  extensive  survey  of  the  Art 
of  our  brilliant  neighbours  than  the  occasion  allows,  to 
determine  its  true  character.  I  have  not  concealed  my 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  tone  of  their  artistic  spirit, 
but  I  would  not  be  understood  as  being  blind  to  the 
value  of  their  best  work.  If  the  accomplishment  of 
paintings  exciting  great  intellectual  interest  were  all- 
sufficient,  undoubtedly  France  would  stand  very  high,  if 
not  pre-eminent,  in  its  modern  painters. 

De  la  Roche,  Gerome,  and  Meissonier  have  each 
executed  works  of  extraordinary  power  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but,  for  the  bountiful  genius  of  Art,  for  the  appeal 
to  that  side  of  our  sensitiveness  truly  described  by 
Browning  in  his  lines — 

'  We  're  made  so  that  we  love 

First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see ; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us1,' 

they  scorn  to  show  a  sign. 
The   Parisian  artist  does   not  cultivate  that  power 
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which  thrills  the  spectator's  heart  for  the  sorrows  or 
joys  of  an  actor  in  the  picture's  drama,  by  stamping  the 
children  of  men  as,  although  clouded,  yet  truly  sons  of 
heaven.  His  figures  may  be  of  true  proportion  and 
of  standard  colour,  but  with  these  merits  achieved  the 
master  stops  short  of  all  attempt  to  possess  his  figures 
.jof  a  charm,  beauty,  and  personality  commanding  love. 
I  might  say — if  to  convey  a  meaning  it  were  permissible 
to  exaggerate — that  the  spectator  looks  on  but  with  the 
coldness  felt  at  the  acting  of  marionettes ;  the  figures 
are  in  their  places  on  the  board,  their  positions  are 
perfectly  explanatory,  and  the  subject  is  so  graphically 
realized  that  you  may  remember  it  for  ever,  but  there 
is  nothing  more,  and  it  excites  no  unrestrainable  desire, 
as  with  a  thing  of  real  beauty,  to  see  it  again. 

As  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  mere  scientific 
excellence  of  French  artists,  Millet  will  always  be  re- 
cognized as  a  designer  of  true  poetic  quality,  and 
I  must  here  testify  that  a  painting  by  Jules  Breton  of 
'  Les  Moissonneurs,'  I  hold  to  be  akin  to  works  by  the 
greatest  masters. 

Yet  I  will  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  belief  that,  on  the 
whole,  French  Art  has  done  great  harm  to  the  world, 
that  what  it  produces  of  late  days  is  often  the  antichrist 
of  Art,  being  not  an  emanation  from  love  but  from  hate. 
There  are  some  amongst  the  nation  who  hear  the 
appeal, '  Come  out  of  her,  my  people ' ;  these  I  know 
would  concur  in  my  verdict  and  agree  that  the  nation  has  ' 
adopted  the  impure  entanglements  of  the  Art  of  previous 
races,  and  found  original  delusions  in  addition,  so  that 
false  sentiment,  triviality  of  purpose,  and  negation  of 
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elevated  thought  and  beauty,  and  even  more  blameable 
defects,  have  become  their  own  gospel  to  follow  and 
preach ;  and  as  this  is  easy  to  understand  and  practise 
too  many  apostles  are  induced  to  spread  it  abroad. 

Yet  it  must  be  excepted  that  there  are  one  or  two 
naturalistic  sculptors  in  France  who  have  produced 
admirable  works,  and  these  are  true  representatives  of 
its  mediaeval  sculptors. 

I  wish  we  had  more  time  to  treat  of  the  Art  of 
England.  It  had  a  noble  beginning  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  which  all  may  learn  by  reading  Flaxman's 
Lectures  and  Stothard's  illustrated  volume  on  the 
paintings  in  the  old  Palace  of  Westminster  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1834.  The  Scotch  War  of  Independence, 
with  all  its  troubles,  was  succeeded  by  the  wars  in 
France  of  a  hundred  years,  which,  with  the  York  and 
Lancaster  contest,  managed  to  engage  the  energy  of 
the  nation  until  the  Reformation  troubles  were  at  hand. 
We  take  our  struggles  for  freedom — or  what  may  be 
made  to  figure  as  such — very  ruinously.  Our  mediaeval 
disorders  could  not  destroy  the  art  of  letters,  but  they 
did  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  reduce  it  to  rude- 
ness. Neither  altogether  could  they  destroy  Art  living 
in  builded  forms ;  but  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
are  personally  costly  to  conduct,  and  without  a  nation's 
care  for  the  matter,  the  Art  must  die  out,  and  many 
quiet  years  of  a  new  generation  are  needed  to  revive 
native  ability. 

When  a  period  of  peace  came  and  want  of  artistic 
power  was  felt,  it  was  supplied  by  foreigners,  and 
they  flourished  until  driven  out  by  the  Parliamentary 
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troubles.  After  these  were  over  they  came  again,  and 
the  work  they  left  us  was  most  precious ;  but  a  super- 
stitious prejudice  against  native  art  was  established 
which  has  never  since  died  out.  This  has  ever  been 
a  great  injustice  to  English  art ;  it  made  the  profession 
a  hopeless  one  for  men  of  the  race  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton ;  it  led  to  the  absolute  death  of  painting  at  the 
end  of  the  days  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  the  Art 
course  became  a  desolated  stadium. 

Without  any  honours  offered  for  the  contest  Hogarth 
entered  the  arena.  He  had  the  pure  blood  of  an 
Englishman;  he  laughed  to  scorn  the  thought  of  follow- 
ing the  decrepit  and  the  dead.  He  determined  to  be 
understanded  of  the  people ;  we  judge  him  wrongly 
when  we  take  his  representations  of  low  vice  as 
pictures;  for  he  was  as  much  a  humanitarian  as  he 
was  a  painter,  and  he  hated  cruelty,  drunkenness, 
sensuality,  and  untrustworthiness  as  he  loved  innocence 
and  straightforwardness.  For  pictures,  he  kept  ideas 
which  had  the  poetic  redeeming  grace  of  beauty,  but 
there  was  no  Humane  Society,  no  power  of  any  kind 
to  combat  hidden  vice,  and  no  journalistic  exposure  in 
his  day.  He  felt  the  power  in  his  hands  to  lash  evil, 
and  so  at  times  he  went  from  art,  to  reveal  the  untold 
horrors  of  false  society,  and  he  made  coarse  engravings 
of  such  scenes,  only  using  the  artist's  cunning  in  the 
epitomizing  and  contrasting  of  facts. 

A  good  lover  is  of  necessity  a  good  hater:  he  de- 
tested the  ugly,  although  he  dealt  much  with  it;  but 
in  his  pictures  he  gave  the  beauty  which  opens  the 
heart  of  the  spectator  for  helpless  innocency  at  the  first 
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glance.  Look  for  example  at  the  affianced  bride  play- 
ing with  her  wedding  ring  in  the  first  of  the  Marriage 
a  la  Mode  series.  Before  Hogarth  had  run  his  course, 
Reynolds  appeared  with  a  mandate  from  other  sources 
of  life,  or  rather  from  another  side  of  the  same  life ;  for 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  both  depicted  England 
at  the  same  epoch,  and  both  men  take  higher  rank  by 
the  contrast. 

Certainly  Reynolds  did  not  take  the  course  of  a 
prophet  of  wrath ;  he  had  not  the  temper  to  see 
the  evils  around  him.  In  fact  he  brought  out  the 
children  from  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  town  and 
made  them  into  poems ;  a  link-boy  he  converted  into 
Cupid,  a  beggar-man  into  a '  banished  lord,'  and  a  broken- 
down  ancient  with  the  mould  of  noble  breed  was 
promoted  to  poetic  humiliation  as  Count  Ugolino;  at 
times  he  transformed  ladies  of  mysterious  status  into 
heroines  such  as  men  would  die  for.  He  spent  him- 
self freely  day  by  day  on  something  rich  and  rare,  and 
he  adds  just  this  one  distinction  in  his  portraiture 
which  it  never  thoroughly  had  before — the  genius  of 
unselfish  love  irradiating  the  pictured  beings. 

There  is  a  display,  splendid  indeed,  about  a  portrait  of 
Titian,  Raphael,  and  Velasquez,  which  is  ever  dignified, 
beautiful,  and  often  supremely  graceful,  but  it  is  display 
of  a  kind  which  affects  your  soul  with  nothing  beyond 
intense  admiration.  The  first  English  portrait-painter 
was  not  satisfied  in  reliance  upon  such  claim  to  the 
approval  of  his  patrons  (unless  perhaps  when  the 
subject  was  a  man  of  defiant  character  or  a  lady  of 
frivolous  mind). 
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For  example,  if  painting  the  Princess  Sophia  of 
Gloucester,  Velasquez,  under  such  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, would  have  pourtrayed  her  in  a  dress  such  as 
only  cruel  ingenuity  could  devise  to  make  her  look  as 
much  as  possible  like  a  wooden  doll.  (It  were  ignor- 
ance not  to  appreciate  this  royal  naturalist,  but  I  don't 
think  his  most  exclusive  admirers,  if  unenslaved,  can 
care  about  his  'infantas.')  Reynolds  represents  the 
infant  princess  lying  along  the  grass  with  her  baby 
arm  around  the  neck  of  a  little  Scotch  terrier,  which 
undulates  its  body  on  the  opposite  half  of  the  picture, 
while  the  four  eyes  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  are 
staring  straight  at  the  spectator,  the  baby  being  just 
about  to  laugh  and  the  dog  at  the  point  of  barking. 

It  would  take  much  too  long  a  time  to  give  the 
merest  sketch  of  the  man's  endless  invention,  although 
to  do  any  justice  to  the  school  of  English  painting  inau- 
gurated, after  such  long  interruption,  early  in  the  last 
century,  hundreds  of  examples  of  love  and  joy  should 
be  quoted,  and  Reynolds's  noble  rival  and  emulator, 
Gainsborough,  should  be  particularized  as  able  fully  to 
match  him  in  certain  excellences ;  for  he  pourtrayed  on 
the  faces  of  beautiful  damsels  a  smile  as  encharming  as 
Luini's  angels  bear.  And  yet  he  was  no  imitator  of  the 
Milanese  artist,  for  the  Suffolk  portrait-painter  had 
never  seen  Luini's  work,  and  how  few  artists  there  are 
who  in  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  fleeting  sunshine 
of  a  face  do  not  make  the  expression  painful  and  vulgar. 
In  every  way  indeed  Gainsborough  was  one  who  also 
gave  the  all-powerful  'touch  of  nature.'  He  never 
withheld  his  testimony  to  his  rival's  greatness;  once, 
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after  an  earnest  and  silent  inspection  of  sixteen  new 
portraits  by  Reynolds,  he  exclaimed  to  an  attentive 
companion — they  used  strong  language  in  those  days — •• 
1  The  man 's  so  d d  various ! ' 

To  these  great  names  should  be  added  Romney  and 
Raeburn,  as  contributing  in  their  degree  to  the  galaxy 
of  splendour — the  splendour  of  the  long-eclipsed  poetry 
of  the  English  nation,  in  design.  But  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  distinguish  the  special  spirit  of  the  English 
in  portraiture — for  in  no  other  branch  was  there  much 
scope  at  first.  Wilson  martyred  himself  in  implanting 
landscape  art.  Yet  what  was  done  was  enough  to  speak 
clearly  the  gladsomeness  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare, 
and  the  hearty  rebound  from  oppressive  melancholy 
which  the  poets  of  other  races  wellnigh  ever  lack. 

Let  it  be  also  remembered  that  decorative  design  in 
gold  and  silver,  porcelain,  marble  and  stucco-work 
bore  valiant  witness  to  the  vitality  of  national  taste  in 
that  day. 

The  will  of  our  nation  declares  itself  in  no  timid 
fashion,  and  no  one  in  the  world  would  gainsay  the 
verdict  that  in  most  purposes  it  has  shown  a  leading 
spirit  to  which  all  other  nations  pay  respect.  Yet  no 
acknowledgement  did  our  forefathers  ever  gain  from 
abroad  for  their  unpretentious  Art.  I  leave  out  of  count 
any  change  in  the  estimate  of  it  by  other  peoples  that 
may  have  found  expression  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
simply  because  no  judgement  of  the  passing  day  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  fixed  one — external  influences  too  often 
rule  these  ephemeral  decisions ;  but  certainly  from  the 
days  of  Winckelmann  to  the  beginning  of  the  generation 
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that  is  passing  away,  the  verdict  on  the  Continent  was 
universal,  that  while  other  grand  nations  were  remark- 
able for  their  Art,  England  was  destitute  of  anything 
deserving  the  name.  There  had  been  a  few  startling 
surprises  to  this  opinion.  Canova  had  called  attention 
to  Flaxman's  work,  and  Lawrence,  in  painting  the 
Princes  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Rome,  had  left  a  repu- 
tation in  Italy,  still  lingering  when  I  was  young. 

Again,  in  1820,  Constable  had  astonished  Paris  with 
his  landscape  known  as  'The  Leaping  Horse/  and 
he  made  disciples  there  whose  descendants  still  gain 
glory  in  following  him.  But  these  successes  were  soon 
ignored.  Constable  was  pronounced  '  Constable?  and 
I  was  lately  assured  by  a  French  artist  that  he  was 
un  grand  paysagiste  francais,  and  the  continental  judge- 
ment against  our  modest  school  still  remained. 

De  la  Roche's  '  Hemicycle '  does  not,  I  believe,  con- 
tain a  single  Englishman. 

In  the  Pinacotheca  at  Munich  you  will  see  a  loggia, 
painted  by  Cornelius,  with  each  compartment  devoted 
to  the  Art  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe.  Italy,  of 
course,  has  its  great  artists  figuring  in  glorious  dignity. 
Germany,  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  are  all  acknow- 
ledged in  full  academic  richness.  A  compartment  is 
generously  given  to  poor  England,  and  here  the  artist 
shows  ingenious  invention  with  charitable  indulgence. 
The  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  appears  as  the 
background  of  a  sleeping  youth  who  personifies  the 
Art  genius  of  the  nation ;  at  his  ear  is  the  mouth  of 
a  trumpet  with  which  Genius,  hovering  above,  is  pre- 
paring to  awaken  him.  This  was  painted  about  the 
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year  1836,  when  Turner  was  in  his  zenith.  Wilkie  had 
painted  for  thirty  years,  Stothard  had  issued  number- 
less exquisite  designs,  and  a  dozen  other  Englishmen — 
although  for  the  most  part  in  poverty — were  doing 
work  that  would  have  honoured  the  brightest  days  of 
the  glorious  past. 

It  is  yet  clear  that  to  the  Bavarian  artist,  as  also  to 
his  public,  England  so  far  had  done  nothing,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  abroad  our  nation  has  never 
been  regarded  as  artistic.  This  verdict  of  our  neighbours 
has  been  no  doubtful  one.  With  what  we  know  it 
would  be  an  affectation  of  deference  not  to  declare  that 
the  charge  against  our  forerunners  was  ridiculous,  but 
it  had  a  ground  in  the  want  of  Government  patronage, 
and  it  has  consequences  of  a  serious  kind  in  affecting  the 
minds  of  those  who  take  the  world  at  its  own  valuation. 

Our  painters  have  done  little  in  the  branches  of  his- 
toric or  ornamental  work,  because  the  opportunity  has 
been  denied  to  them;  and  whenever  English  youths 
commit  themselves  to  Art,  their  prospects  of  making 
their  lives  productive  are  destroyed,  every  foreigner 
that  appears  being  greeted  with  applause,  while  the 
young  Englishman  has  to  struggle  against  prejudice 
and  abuse.  I  protest  against  this,  for  it  ruins  the  purest 
and  best  of  Art  under  heaven,  where,  under  the  hap- 
piest circumstances,  the  career  of  an  artist  (for  want  of 
that  patronage  which  continental  governments  give) 
must  be  a  hard  one.  It  is  not  a  case  .  of  reciprocal 
emulation,  for  no  other  country  welcomes  English 
artists  in  return,  and  certainly  in  arts  we  have  nothing 
to  gain  from  continental  masters. 

c  2 
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Even  for  my  future  countrymen's  sake,  however,  I 
would  not  attack  this  established  prejudice.  It  is  not 
of  persons  that  I  speak,  but  to  save  our  Nation  from 
the  disgrace  of  an  Art  which  is  in  no  sense  its  own. 

I  would  give  an  example  of  past  days.  Thirty 
years  ago  a  Frenchman  of  wild  extravagance  startled 
the  publishers'  world  by  illustrations  to  an  old  legend. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  nightmare  fancy  about  these, 
which  more  than  redeemed  them  from  contemptibility ; 
their  weird  invention  indeed  was  so  striking  that  it 
would  have  been  unaccountable  had  they  not  gained 
a  passing  measure  of  attention.  The  press  did  not 
stop  here,  but  went  into  its  prescribed  ecstasies  over 
continental  work,  whereupon  the  artist  was  engaged 
to  paint  a  series  of  enormous  canvases  illustrating  holy 
subjects.  They  were  of  a  kind,  now  the  furore  is  passed, 
which  nobody  would  praise  for  any  one  quality  they 
pretended  to  have.  I  will  not  undertake  to  criticize 
them  here,  but  at  the  time  their  character  did  not 
prevent  the  religious  world  from  thronging  to  see  them, 
and,  encouraged  at  all  points,  the  artist  continued  to 
produce  more  and  more  of  his  theatrical  scenes ;  and 
many  public  schools  still  have  upon  their  walls  the 
prints  of  this  false  art  and  false  religion,  polluting 
British  taste  and  faith ;  and  although  the  Galleries  where 
they  were  shown  have  now  other  and  different  works 
upon  their  walls,  the  fashion  to  exploit  foreign  pre- 
tenders flourishes  still. 

Either  protest  must  be  listened  to,  or  Englishmen 
had  better  eschew  the  pursuit  altogether  in  future. 

The  American,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  our  climate, 
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said,  '  I  don't  call  yours  a  climate  at  all,  I  call  it  a  col- 
lection of  samples.'  Well,  our  Art  at  this  period  is 
a  collection  of  samples,  and  some  of  the  stormiest,  like 
some  of  our  meteorological  disturbances,  come  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  not  bearing  the  pure  odour  of  that 
earth  on  which  our  kindred  found  safety  from  persecu- 
tion, but  accompanied  by  all  the  perfumes  of  Paris, 
where  young  professors  go  whirlwinding  in  what  they 
call  study  for  a  time,  to  their  great  destruction.  Amid 
all  the  confusion  caused  by  such-like  visitations,  we 
possess  native  artists  who  are  worthy  compatriots  of 
our  great  poets  and  honourable  descendants  of  the 
founders  of  the  English  school J. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  unveil  to  you  a  state  of 
matters  which  needs  the  overruling  of  a  commanding 
power.  I  have  dared  to  imagine  that  the  Collegiates  of 
the  country  should  be  prepared  to  exercise  this,  and 
I  would  venture  to  urge  that  '  The  Obligations  of  the 
Universities  towards  Art '  are  to  consider  the  position, 
and  to  take  steps  towards  defending  honest  English 
Design. 

The  interests  of  Poetry  and  Literature  are  protected 
by  the  fiat  which  went  forth  for  the  diversity  of  tongues 
in  .the  plain  of  Shinar.  The  idiom  of  each  land  re- 
ceives its  currency  from  the  die  of  Collegiate  authority, 
and  all  England's  distinguished  sons  of  letters  who 
have  not  been  children  of  Alma  Mater  have  neverthe- 
less indirectly  imbibed  her  teaching. 

The  art  of  Design  was,  until  after  the  days  of  Matthew 
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Paris,  that  of  the  monastically  learned.  In  these  days 
I  would  not  advocate  any  increased  attempt  to  train 
painters.  We  have  far  too  many  training  schools  over 
the  country  already,  for  most  still  fail  in  decorative 
craftsmanship,  and  they  make  young  men,  who  would 
by  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  be  exquisite  crafts- 
men, very  bad  painters.  Moreover,  Cennino  Cennini l 
recognizes  a  rule  which  all  the  examples  of  the  pro- 
fession support,  that  an  artist  should  begin  his  training 
by  fourteen  years  of  age  or  younger. 

The  '  Schools  of  Design '  were  first  established  in 
accordance  with  Haydon's  suggestion,  to  revive  decora- 
tive and  ornamental  invention,  which  had  died  out 
altogether  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  It  is  seen  that 
for  many  years  they  entirely  departed  from  their 
original  purpose,  so  that  the  authorities  at  Kensington 
are  now  wisely  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  inordinate 
training  of  mere  canvas-painters. 

What  has  been  the  great  want  throughout  my  term 
of  observation  has  been  the  due  cultivation  of  Art 
knowledge  by  the  rulers  of  our  land,  and  by  those  who 
direct  and  control  public  taste.  There  should  be  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  affording  the  cultivation  wanted. 
I  have  striven  to  prove  that  Literature  and  Design  are 
prompted  by  the  same  spirit ;  it  follows  that  a  good  taste 
in  Literature  should  need  little  to  make  it  an  infallible 
judge  of  the  sister  Art,  but  it  does  want  that  little,  and 
we  have  but  too  many  examples  to  show  that,  for  want 
of  it,  serious  disgrace  has  fallen  upon  our  nation. 


See  appended  Notes. 
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The  custom  of  appointing  gentlemen  on  committees 
of  public  taste,  who  have  gone  through  no  system  of 
education  to  guard  them  against  false  conclusions,  is  too 
often  disastrous,  as  has  been  proved  many  times  over 
in  the  treatment  of  the  best  sites  in  London,  notably  in 
the  case  of  Trafalgar  Square. 

You  might  -imagine  that  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the 
proper  artists  to  execute  public  works  would  be  over- 
come by  a  public  competition,  as  it  was  in  Italian  days. 
The  answer  is  that  meretricious  art  had  not  then  been 
invented.  The  umpires  had  simply  to  judge  between 
one  class  of  honest  workmanship  and  another.  It  was 
easy  to  prefer  Giotto  to  Cimabue,  Ghiberti  to  Brunel- 
leschi,  Michael  Angelo  to  Bandinelli,  but  even  then 
a  love  of  fixed  rule  was  beginning  in  dilettanti  minds, 
and  when  once  a  receipt  had  been  made  for  piety  of 
expression,  a  patent  established  for  grace,  and  a  fashion 
for  display  of  bravura,  no  one  has  since  more  readily 
gone  astray  than  the  magnates  of  Italy  did.  When 
Guido,  the  Caracci,  Spagnoletto,  Murillo,  and  Carlo 
Dolci  appeared,  their  works  were  hailed  as  of  the 
highest  genius. 

Evelyn,  as  a  polished  English  gentleman  of  his  time, 
best  serves  our  purpose  here.  He  gained  great  glory 
by  introducing  Grinling  Gibbons,  who,  though  a  con- 
summate wood-carver,  was  but  a  designer  of  the  most 
finicking  order.  Further,  this  amateur  displayed  his  taste 
by  declaring,  on  an  inspection  of  Verrio's  pictures  at 
Windsor,  that  they  were  '  incomparable' ;  adding, ' "  The 
Resurrection  "  in  the  chapel  is  in  my  opinion  comparable 
to  any  painting  of  the  famous  Roman  master.  "  The 
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Last  Supper"  over  the  altar,  the  work  will  preserve  his 
name  for  ages.'  This  profession  of  faith  was  the 
'  correct  thing '  of  his  day,  and  Evelyn  had  not  know- 
ledge enough  to  rise  above  it. 

The  antidote  to  false  taste  is  stronger  than  its  poison. 
With  extensive  examples  of  the  Art  of  all  peoples  and 
periods  before  us,  and  the  knowledge  that  each  was 
national,  and  with  sound  recognition  of  what  is  base 
and  enervating  in  literature,  no  educated  man  should 
despair  of  understanding  our  Art;  but  he  must  be 
prepared  patiently  to  sift  away  delusive  sophisms.  The 
first  step  towards  this  end  should  be  to  supply  certain 
graduates  of  the  Universities  with  a  radical  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  employed  in  Art,  to  qualify  them  for 
the  development  of  a  good  judgement. 

All  barely  theoretical  teaching  is  apt  to  mislead  the 
amateur  and  puff  him  up  with  conceit.  His  study 
should  be  practical  and  of  matters  that  are  sure.  It 
might  be  a  question  how  far  such  training  should 
extend,  but  it  may  be  at  once  laid  down  that  a  full 
acquaintance  with  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure 
is  required,  with  the  laws  of  balance  and  equipoise 
which  movements  and  the  carrying  of  weights  control, 
as  illustrated  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  treatise  and  in 
Flaxman's  lectures  ;  beyond  such  acquirements  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  perspective  should  be  attained,  and 
as  the  due  corollary  the  simple  laws  of  light  and  shade 
might  be  mastered :  these,  and  some  understanding  of 
the  varieties  of  each  nation's  Decorative  Design,  if  well 
established  in  the  amateur  mind,  might  entitle  a  young 
graduate  to  a  degree  which  should  qualify  him  for  any 
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post  of  responsibility  in  the  control  of  national  works, 
or  in  publishing  opinions  on  matters  of  Art. 

One  profit  in  such  easy  but  sure  knowledge  would 
be  the  discovery  of  how  much  solid  ground  the  new 
attainments  covered ;  but  it  would  also  reveal  how  far 
beyond  their  confines  imagination  is  called  upon  to 
exercise  sway,  not  alone  in  the  grand  conception  of 
a  work,  but  in  every  passage  of  its  construction,  so 
that  they  would  be  superior  to  the  false  pretensions 
of  bad  workmanship,  and  at  the  same  time  they  would 
be  fortified  against  the  destructive  teaching  now  much 
in  vogue  in  prosaic  circles,  that  the  bald  imitation  of 
a  fact  in  some  favourite  manner  for  the  passing  time,  is 
all  that  should  be  required  in  a  work  of  Art.  I  might 
expand  upon  the  advantage  of  such  training,  but  having 
engaged  your  time  so  long,  I  will  only  add  my  assur- 
ance that  such  a  simple  provision  by  the  Universities 
as  that  indicated,  would  impart  great  vitality  to  the 
whole  range  of  English  Art  Design. 

I  will  end  my  address  by  endorsing  the  axiom  that 
Art  must  be  not  only  the  elegant  superfluity  of  the 
rich,  an  exotic  nursling.  If  it  is  to  be  a  blessing  it 
must  be  strong  and  bold,  and  capable  of  exalting  our 
daily  aspirations,  it  must  offer  personal  comfort  and 
confidence  in  moments  of  anxiety  and  weakness,  it  must 
rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them 
that  weep ;  it  should  also  fortify  the  mind  for  its  national 
duties — exciting  endeavour  to  make  the  State  righteous 
and  gentle ;  it  should  illustrate  with  unflinching  truth 
our  Religion,  and  embody  our  highest  hopes,  making 
us  emulators  in  the  competition  towards  bringing 
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infinite  justice  and  mercy  to  the  world.  If  it  is  fit  to 
sustain  these  feelings — and  the  Art  of  previous  nations 
did  all  this  in  their  time  and  manner — it  were  a  sore 
disgrace  to  be  careless  of  it.  If  it  is  not  a  champion  for 
truth  and  for  trust  in  the  Eternal  Father,  it  will  become 
the  toy  of  the  idle,  and  it  will  perish  with  them,  un- 
mourned  and  disgraced  for  ever,  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  the  race  that  is  to  be.  Let  us  be  the  heralds 
of  the  long-desired  era,  and  take  care  that  the  sign- 
manual  of  our  nation  be  one  bearing  proof  of  our  sense 
of  high  responsibility.  It  has  not  been  destitute  of  this 
sign  of  faithfulness  hitherto ;  it  rests  with  us  to  multiply 
such  tokens  and  to  make  our  Art  a  messenger  of  glad 
tidings  to  all  nations. 


NOTES 


NOTE  2,  p.  24. 

Canto  xxxii. 

Wandering  with  Virgil  in  the  Ninth,  the  frozen,  Circle, 
after  he  had  heard  a  voice  say  to  him  : 

1 9th  line '  Guarda  come  passi ; 

Fa  si,  che  tu  non  calchi  con  le  piante 
Le  teste  de'  fratei  miseri  lassi,' 

he  narrates  his  progress  thus : 

74th  1.        'Al  quale  ogni  gravezza  si  rauna, 
Ed  io  tremava  nell'  eterno  rezzo: 

Se  voler  fu,  o  destine,  o  fortuna, 

Non  so :  ma  passeggiando  tra  le  teste 
Forte  percossi  il  pie  nel  viso  ad  una. 

Piangendo  mi  sgrido :  Perche  mi  peste  ? 
Se  tu  non  vieni  a  crescer  la  vendetta 
Di  Mont'  Aperti,  perche  mi  moleste? 

Ed  io :   Maestro  mio,  or  qui  m'  aspetta, 
Si  ch'  io  esca  d'  un  dubbio  per  costui : 
Poi  mi  farai,  quantunque  vorrai  fretta. 

Lo  Duca  stette;   ed  io  dissi  a  colui, 
Che  bestemmiava  duramente  ancora : 
Qual  sei  tu,  che  cosi  rampogni  altrui? 

Or  tu  chi  sei,  che  vai  per  1'  Antenora 
Percotendo,  rispose  altrui  le  gote, 
Si  che,  se  vivo  fossi,  troppo  fora? 
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Vivo  son  io;  e  caro  esser  ti  puote 
Fu  mia  risposta,  se  domandi  fama 
Ch'  io  metta  il  nome  tuo  tra  1'  altre  note. 

Ed  egli  a  me :   Del  contrario  ho  io  brama : 
Levati  quinci,  e  non  mi  dar  piu  lagna: 
Che  mal  sai  lusingar  per  questa  lama. 

Allor  Io  presi  per  la  cuticagna, 

E  dissi :   E  converra  che  tu  ti  nomi, 
O  che  capel  qui  su  non  ti  rimagna 

Ond'  egli  a  me :   Perche  tu  mi  dischiomi 
Ne  ti  diro  ch'  io  sia,  ne  mostrerolti. 

Se  mille  fiate  in  sul  capo  mi  tomi. 
Io  avea  gia.  i  capelli  in  mano  avvolti, 
E  tratto  glien  avea  piu  d*  una  ciocco, 
Latrando  lui  con  gli  occhi  in  gia  raccolti; 
io6th  1.   Quando  un  altro  grido :   Che  hai  tu,  Bocca?' 

Coming  to  Canto  xxxiii  he  refers  to  a  certain  one  of 
the  'tristi,'  who  like  the  other  condemned  ones  is  frozen 
up  to  his  chin  in  the  ice,  and  who  suffers  with  the  rest  in 
being  unable  to  free  his  eyes  from  his  frozen  tears.  The 
wretched  creature  calls  out  to  Dante  and  Virgil  as  they  pass : 

i  loth  1.  '  O  anime  crudeli 

Tanto,  che  data  v'  e  1'  utima  posta, 
Levatemi  dal  viso  i  duri  veli, 

Si  ch'  io  sfoghi  il  dolor  che  il  cor  m'  impregna, 
Un  poco  pria  che  il  pianto  si  raggeli. 
Per  ch'  io  a  lui :   Se  vuoi  ch'  io  ti  sovvegna, 
Dimmi  che  sei,  e  s'  io  non  ti  disbrigo 
Al  fondo  della  ghiaccia  ir  mi  convegna 
u8th  1.    Rispose:  Adunque  io  son  Frate  Alberigo/ 
and  he  recounts  his  sinful  history,  with  an  explanation  that 
sometimes  the  soul  is  imprisoned  in  hell,  ere  yet  the  body  has 
ceased  to  live  on  earth,  which  he  parentheses  with : — 

i2yth  1.    E  perche  tu  piu  voluntier  mi  rade 
Le  invetriate  lagrime  dal  volto, 
Sappi,  che  tosto  che  1'  anima  trade. 
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i3oth  1.    Come  fee'  io,  il  corpo  suo  1'  e  tolto 

Da  un  Dimonio,  che  poscia  il  governa.' 


The  story  reached  its  end  thus  : — 
i48th  1.    '  Ma  distendi  oramai  in  qua  la  mano, 

Aprimi  gli  occhi :   ed  io  non  gliele  apersi : 
E  cortesia  fu  lui  esser  villano.' 

PAGE  37. 

Ford  Madox  Brown,  working  from  the  year  1845  to  1895, 
and  producing  a  succession  of  paintings  and  designs  of  un- 
doubtedly high  genius  and  of  true  honest  sentiment  during 
the  whole  of  his  period — when  several  very  inferior  foreign 
artists  were  lavishly  patronized  here — was  never  able  to  win 
that  recognition  and  ease  of  circumstance  with  which  alone 
an  artist  can  do  his  powers  full  justice.  Unfortunately  he 
was  not  the  only  English  artist  to  whom  wrong  was  done  by 
the  craze  for  foreign  Art. 

PAGE  38. 

'  Cennini  di  Andria  Cennini,  da  Colle  di  Valdesa  nato,  fui 
informato  nella  dett'  arte  dodici  anni  da  Agnolo  di  Taddeo  da 
Firenze  mio  maestro,  il  quale  imparro  la  detta  arte  da  Taddeo 
suo  padre,  il  quale  suo  padre  fu  battezato  da  Giotto,  e  fu  suo 
discipolo  anni  venti  quattro.  II  quale  Giotto  rimuto  1'  arte  del 
dipengere  di  greco  in  latino  e  ridusse  al  moderno :  ed  ebbe 
1'  arte  piu  compiuta,  che  avessi  mai  piu  nessuno.  Per  con- 
fortare  tutti  quelli,  che  all'  arte  vogliono  venire,  di  quello,  che 
me  fu  insegnato  dal  predetto  Agnolo  mio  maestro,  nota 
faro,  e  di  quello  che  con  mia  mano  ho  provato ;  principal- 
mente  invocando  1'  alto  Iddio  omnipotente,  cioe  Padre, 
Figliolo,  Spirito  Santo ;  secondo  quella  dilettissima  avvo- 
cata  di  tutti  i  peccatori  vergine  Maria,  e  santo  Luca  evan- 
gelista  primo  dipintore  cristiano,  e  1*  avvocata  mio  Santo 
Eustachio,  e  generalmente  tutti  i  santi  e  sante  del  paradiso. 
Amen. 
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'  Non  senza  cagione  di  animo  gentile  alcuni  si  muovono  di 
venire  a  quest'  arte,  piacendogli  per  amor  naturale.  Lo 
intelletto  al  disegno  si  diletta  solo  chi  da  loro  medesimi  la 
natura  a  cio  gli  trae,  senza  nulla  guida  di  maestro,  per  gentilezza 
di  anima.  E  per  questo  dilettarsi,  seguitano  a  voler  trovare 
maestro :  e  con  questo  si  dispongono  con  amore  di  ubbi- 
dienza,  stando  in  servitu  per  venire  a  perfizione  di  cio.  Alcuni 
sono,  che  per  poverta  e  necessita  dell'  arte ;  ma  sopra  tutti 
quelli  da  commendare  e  quelli,  che  per  amore  e  gentilezza 
all'  arte  predetta  vengono. 

'Or  dunque,  voi  che  con  anima  gentile  sete  amadori  di 
questa  virtu,  e  principalmente  all'  arte  venite,  adornatevi 
prima  di  questo  vestimente :  cioe  amore,  timore  obbedienza, 
e  perseverenza.  E,  quanto  piu  tosto  puoi,  incomincia  a  mitterle 
sotto  la  guida  del  maestro  a  imparare :  quanto  piu  tardo  puoi 
dal  maestro  ti  parti.' 

Di  Cennino  Cennini.  Trattato  della  Pittura  dal  Cavaliere 
Giuseppe  Tambroni.  Roma,  1821. 

Titian  is  said  to  have  painted  under  a  master  named  Rosse 
before  he  left  Cadore  at  ten  years  of  age. 

Raphael's  father  died  before  he  had  reached  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  boy  had 
already  acquired  much  proficiency  in  his  art.  See  Muntz's 
Raphael. 
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IT  may  seem  that  the  subject  on  which  I  have 
chosen  to  address  you  is  alike  hazardous  and  common- 
place. There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  it,  and 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  saying  too  much.  The 
subject,  however,  occurred  to  me  at  a  time  when,  I 
suppose,  most  of  us  were  wondering  whether  we  ought 
to  feel  hurt,  or  flattered,  at  the  sudden  interest  in  our 
doings  which  other  countries  unanimously  displayed. 
We  found  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  represen- 
tation of  ourselves  which  our  neighbours  put  before 
us;  and  our  thoughts  turned  towards  an  examination 
of  the  contents  of  our  national  self-consciousness. 
Whatever  conclusions  we  reached  about  the  main  sub- 
ject, I  think  we  are  in  fairness  bound  to  admit  that 
the  impression  which  we  produce  is  some  element 
in  what  we  are.  To  be  misunderstood  is,  doubtless, 
a  misfortune;  but  then  intelligibility  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  virtue.  The  character  of  an  individual  is  not  so 
much  what  he  thinks  himself  to  be  as  what  others 
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think  him.  If  he  lacks  the  capacity  for  making  clear 
what  he  is,  that  is  a  defect  which  must  count  against 
him. 

Of  course  the  analogy  between  nations  and  in- 
dividuals cannot  be  pursued  very  far.  Individuals 
are  many;  nations  are  few.  Individuals  are  judged 
for  their  own  actions;  nations  have  a  continuous 
character,  and  each  generation  is  paying  the  penalty 
for  the  prejudices  created  by  the  actions  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Moreover,  in  judging  individuals,  we  adopt 
standards  which  vary  according  to  the  scale  on  which 
their  life  was  lived;  for  instance,  a  statesman  is  not 
judged  so  much  by  his  private  life  as  by  his  public 
policy.  When  this  method  is  extended  to  a  nation, 
all  appreciation  of  the  finer  forms  of  its  activity  tends 
to  disappear,  and  only  very  broad  characteristics  are 
taken  into  account.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  present  nations  stand  towards  one  another  in 
the  relation  of  commercial  firms.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  they  have  no  occasion  to  express  an 
opinion  about  each  other's  methods  of  carrying  on 
business;  but  when  competition  becomes  brisk,  and 
interests  conflict,  any  old  stories  are  useful  which  will 
damage  their  rival's  credit.  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  junior  fellow,  being  at  dinner  where  conversation 
turned  upon  University  business.  In  a  pause,  one 
who  had  been  silent  addressed  the  only  stranger 
present :  '  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  in  Oxford 
we  are  all  so  well  acquainted  with  one  another's  good 
qualities  that  we  only  talk  about  those  points  which 
are  capable  of  amendment.'  International  criticism  is 
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undoubtedly  framed  on  the  same  basis,  a  basis  to  which 
no  exception  can  be  taken,  when  it  is  once  understood. 

But  I  have  a  larger  reason  than  one  of  temporary 
interest,  which  indeed  I  cannot  undertake  to  satisfy,  for 
attempting  to  consider  this  subject.  National  character 
is  the  abiding  product  of  a  nation's  past;  and  that 
conception  of  the  past  is  most  valuable  which  accounts, 
not  so  much  for  the  present  environment  of  a  people, 
as  for  the  animating  spirit  which  produced  it,  and  which 
must  still  exist  if  it  is  to  be  maintained.  It  is  not 
enough  that  history  should  account  for  the  growth  of 
institutions,  the  spread  of  empire,  the  march  of  com- 
merce, or  the  development  of  ideas.  Other  institutions 
in  the  past  may  have  been  more  solid,  but  they  have 
passed  away ;  other  empires  may  have  been  vaster,  but 
they  have  vanished ;  commerce  may  have  been  equally 
adventurous  in  other  times,  but  its  harbours  and  marts 
are  in  ruins;  literature  may  have  spoken  in  richer 
tones,  and  science  may  have  constructed  more  massive 
systems,  but  they  are  now  the  inspiration  of  a  few 
students.  All  these  things  came  to  an  end,  because 
national  character  failed  in  power  to  keep  what  it  had 
acquired ;  and  rapid  growth  was  followed  by  quick 
decay.  There  must  be  an  equilibrium  between  the 
powers  of  getting  and  keeping ;  and  this  must  be 
wrought  into  the  character  of  the  nation  itself.  The 
great  product  of  England  is  not  so  much  its  institutions, 
its  empire,  its  commerce,  or  its  literature,  as  it  is  the 
individual  Englishman,  who  is  moulded  by  all  these 
influences,  and  is  the  ultimate  test  of  their  value.  He 
exists  as  a  recognizable  type  of  character,  with  special 
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aptitudes  and  capacities,  to  be  appraised  ultimately,  if 
you  will,  by  reference  to  your  conception  of  the  goal 
of  the  world's  progress.  Just  as  a  biography  would 
fail  if  it  did  not  leave  you  with  a  clear  notion  of  its 
hero's  character,  how  it  was  formed,  and  how  it  was 
applied,  so  any  view  of  history  falls  short  of  its  purpose 
which  does  not  exhibit  the  formation  and  exercise  of 
national  character,  as  the  motive  power  of  national  life, 
prompting  to  action  and  growing  by  use. 

In  attempting  to  follow  out  this  line  of  thought,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a  starting-point.  I  will  not  venture 
on  speculations  about  the  influence  of  race  or  climate, 
but  will  confine  myself  within  the  limits  of  recorded 
facts.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  origin  of  our 
national  character,  interesting  as  that  may  be,  but  with 
its  nature  and  the  forms  in  which  it  has  declared  itself 
in  history. 

Now  the  most  important  point  about  English  history 
is  that  the  English  were  the  first  people  who  formed 
for  themselves  a  national  character  at  all.  We  always 
tend  insensibly  to  regard  the  past  with  the  eyes  of  the 
present ;  and,  though  we  know  better,  we  think  about 
the  past  as  though  nations  always  existed.  A  dis- 
tinction, however,  must  be  made  between  races  and 
nations.  Races  or  tribes  came  into  history  with  certain 
characteristics  which  were  doubtless  the  result  of  their 
previous  conditions ;  but  these  conditions  are  un- 
recorded and  can  only  be  dimly  conjectured.  We 
can  see  these  races  mixing  with  other  races,  and 
entering  into  new  surroundings.  The  result  of  this 
process  is  that  populations  become  nations,  because 
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they  are  united  for  common  purposes,  which  are  dic- 
tated rather  by  common  experiences  than  by  common 
conditions.  In  fact,  nations,  as  we  conceive  them,  are 
founded  upon  a  consciousness  of  common  interests  and 
ideas,  which  are  the  result  of  long  and  complicated 
experience.  That  consciousness  separates  them  from 
other  nations  who  do  not  share  those  interests,  and 
are  consequently  termed  foreigners. 

Our  current  conceptions  of  Europe  and  of  European 
nations  have  grown  up  to  account  for  a  state  of  things 
which  has  gradually  developed  from  something  in 
which  those  conceptions  had  no  place.  When  the 
northern  folk  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  their  leader, 
in  the  first  exuberance  of  strength  and  spirits,  proposed 
to  turn  Romania  into  Gothia.  But  when  he  learned 
that  'the  Goths  would  obey  no  laws  on  account  of 
the  unrestrained  barbarism  of  their  character,  yet  that 
it  was  wrong  to  deprive  the  commonwealth  of  laws, 
without  which  it  would  cease  to  be  a  commonwealth,' 
he  resolved  to  restore  the  Roman  name  to  its  old 
estate,  by  adding  Gothic  vigour  to  its  declining  power. 
This  conception  of  a  united  commonwealth  of  Romania 
corresponded  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  time, 
and  found  its  expression  in  the  theory  of  the  empire 
and  the  papacy.  Of  this  commonwealth  the  English 
formed  part,  and  fully  accepted  all  its  benefits;  but 
they  seem  to  have  set  to  work  almost  at  once  to 
creep  out  of  their  obligations  towards  it.  No  sooner 
was  England  united  under  one  ruler,  than  there  was 
some  sort  of  feeling  that  it  was  a  kind  of  empire  by 
itself,  and  was  not  subject  to  any  foreign  superior. 
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I  do  not  attach  undue  weight  to  the  assumption  of 
the  imperial  title  by  early  kings;  but  it  meant  some- 
thing, and  indicated  a  native  conception  which  steadily 
grew,  till  it  found  its  final  expression  in  the  document 
which  announced  that  England  had  entirely  shaken 
off  the  medieval  theory  of  politics :  '  Where  by  divers 
sundry  old  authentic  histories  and  chronicles  it  is 
manifestly  declared  and  expressed  that  this  realm  of 
England  is  an  empire,  and  so  hath  been  accepted  in 
the  world,  governed  by  one  supreme  head  and  king 
having  the  dignity  and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  same/ 

As  it  was  with  the  empire,  so  was  it  with  the 
papacy.  The  imperial  power  was  shadowy,  that  of 
the  Pope  was  practically  operative.  But  the  English, 
while  admitting  it,  steadily  set  to  work  to  minimize 
its  practical  application  to  themselves.  When  the 
papal  jurisdiction  was  abolished,  it  was  not  because 
it  weighed  heavily  on  England — precautions  had  been 
taken  against  that  in  good  time — but  because  'the 
English  Church  hath  been  always  thought,  and  is  at 
this  hour,  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself,  without  the 
intermeddling  of  any  exterior  persons,  to  administer 
its  own  offices  and  duties.' 

When  I  say  that  England  was  the  first  nation  to 
develop  a  national  character,  I  mean  that  in  very  early 
times  it  showed  a  tendency  to  withdraw  cautiously 
from  the  general  system  of  Europe,  and  go  its  own 
way.  It  had  a  notion  that  England's  interests  were  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  continent,  and  were  not 
covered  by  any  general  system  which  there  prevailed. 
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This  feeling  was  to  a  great  degree  unconscious,  and 
is  generally  explained  by  England's  geographical 
position.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  this  explana- 
tion is  adequate.  For  England's  position  was  no 
security  to  it  in  early  times,  as  the  Danish  settlements 
and  the  Norman  Conquest  sufficiently  prove.  Nor  did 
that  position  influence  it  by  setting  before  its  rulers, 
as  the  chief  object  of  endeavour,  consolidation  within 
natural  boundaries.  For  a  long  time  its  military 
energies  were  directed  to  the  continent,  and  the 
desire  to  expand  within  the  limits  of  the  island  itself 
was  never  of  supreme  importance  to  the  popular  mind. 
The  conception  of  national  boundaries  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  formation  of  nations  on  the  continent. 
France  and  Spain  became  united  kingdoms  before 
Great  Britain ;  and  their  national  character  was  largely 
formed  round  the  pursuance  of  that  object.  It  was 
not  so  with  England,  which  slowly  absorbed  Wales, 
waited  for  Scotland,  and  neglected  Ireland.  Its 
dominant  motive  seems  simply  to  have  been  a  stub- 
born desire  to  manage  its  own  affairs  in  its  own  way, 
without  any  interference  from  outside.  And  this 
desire,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  English  national  character,  and  explains 
most  of  its  peculiarities. 

One  consequence  of  this  cautious  withdrawal  from 
general  European  affairs  was  that  England  stood  aloof 
from  the  general  ideas  which  directed  the  movement 
of  European  politics.  These  ideas  found  practical 
expression  in  two  great  matters  which  powerfully 
affected  men's  minds;  the  Crusades,  and  the  conflict 
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between  the  empire  and  the  papacy.  England  was 
never  stirred  by  crusading  enthusiasm.  The  expedition 
of  Richard  I  was  a  personal,  not  a  national,  matter; 
and  Edward  I  went  to  the  Holy  Land  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  at  home,  and  gain  military  experience  in  an 
accredited  manner.  So  too  in  the  ecclesiastical  contest, 
England  tried  to  express  no  opinion.  When  Anselm 
introduced  it  into  England,  it  was  discussed  dispas- 
sionately, and  Henry  I  showed  a  truly  English  spirit 
by  devising  a  compromise,  in  which  he  kept  all  that 
he  practically  wanted.  England's  sympathies  were  on 
the  whole  with  the  emperor,  but  they  were  not  effec- 
tively expressed.  When  Englishmen  wrote  on  the 
subject,  their  arguments  and  opinions  were  intended 
for  foreign  and  not  for  domestic  consumption.  England 
preferred  to  construct  its  political  theories  solely  with 
an  eye  to  its  own  political  practice. 

This  is  an  important  point,  because  it  accounts  in 
some  degree  for  the  fact  that  other  peoples  do  not 
readily  understand  us.  We  have  not  at  any  time  been 
swayed  by  the  general  ideas  which  have  prevailed  on 
the  continent.  We  have  declined  to  raise  abstract 
questions,  or  commit  ourselves  to  ideal  schemes. 
Englishmen  stood  in  the  same  attitude  towards  the 
great  ideas  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  as 
they  observed  towards  those  of  the  French  Revolution. 
They  were  not  caught  by  far-reaching  principles,  but 
considered  them  in  relation  to  their  own  actual  con- 
dition. They  would  not  go  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  they  could  see  their  way.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  express  the  meaning  of  our  national  life  in  the 
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terms  of  an  ideal  system  which  might  be  generally 
understood. 

Yet  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  the  English 
always  disregarded  abstract  theories.  On  the  contrary, 
they  displayed  great  capacity  for  borrowing  and  expand- 
ing them  when  it  was  necessary.  The  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  its 
practical  application  to  English  politics,  may  compare 
favourably  with  anything  that  was  ever  achieved  abroad 
in  a  like  direction.  But  when  it  had  served  its  im- 
mediate purpose,  and  was  carried  too  far,  it  was 
rapidly  dropped  and  was  exchanged  for  another  theory 
which  was  more  practically  useful.  Indeed,  English 
politics  show  that  the  idealism  of  the  practical  mind 
is  thoroughgoing  for  a  brief  space,  but  its  very 
thoroughness  prevents  it  from  leaving  any  abiding 
trace.  English  politics  are  frequently  ideal,  but  the 
ideals  change  rapidly,  and  the  change  is  never  de- 
fended by  reference  to  principle,  and  is  generally 
incapable  of  logical  explanation. 

I  return  to  my  main  point — that  England's  aloofness 
from  large  ideas  of  general  politics  was  due  to  its 
desire  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  and  adapt  its  insti- 
tutions to  its  own  needs  as  they  arose.  This  is 
expressed  in  the  familiar  fact  that  the  structural  part 
of  English  history  is  constitutional  history,  and  that 
this  constitutional  history  is  exceedingly  perplexing. 
It  is  difficult  to  refer  the  growth  of  English  institutions 
to  any  very  definite  principles.  Their  development  did 
not  come  from  the  expansive  power  of  general  ideas, 
but  was  largely  the  result  of  cautious  adjustment  to 
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the  facts  of  national  life.  There  was  always  a  dread 
of  the  rigidity  of  any  system,  however  excellent ;  and 
there  was  always  a  resolute  maintenance  of  national, 
and  even  of  local,  customs,  against  attempts  to  read 
them  into  the  terms  of  a  consistent  and  orderly 
arrangement.  This  is  equally  conspicuous  in  our 
legal  history.  It  has  been  said  that  '  it  is  in  opposition 
to  the  canons  and  Roman  laws  that  our  English  law 
became  conscious  of  its  own  existence.'  English 
customs  were  put  into  writing,  not  with  a  view  to 
their  codification,  but  that  they  might  be  maintained 
against  a  logical  system  which  was  being  imported 
from  abroad.  When  once  they  were  formulated,  they 
were  stubbornly  upheld.  Nothing  is  more  character- 
istically English  than  the  famous  refusal  of  the  barons 
at  the  Merton  Parliament  to  amend  English  law,  in 
a  trifling  matter,  that  it  might  be  in  accordance  with 
equity  and  with  the  practice  of  Christendom.  '  Nolumus 
leges  Angliae  mutare'  was  the  expression  of  an  out- 
burst of  national  conservatism,  not  directed  against  the 
proposed  amendment  in  itself,  but  against  the  reasons 
by  which  it  was  supported.  English  law  must  remain 
because  it  was  English ;  there  was  danger  in  admitting 
principles  which  might  prove  far-reaching. 

The  abiding  result  of  this  temper  is,  that  in  England 
no  existing  institution,  or  right,  or  claim  can  be  ex- 
plained without  going  back  a  long  way.  Foreign 
nations  have  to  come  to  us  to  find  the  traces  still 
remaining  of  their  own  historic  past,  which  has  been 
submerged  by  volcanic  eruptions.  This  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  archaeological  interest,  but  carries  with 
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it  consequences  which  greatly  affect  us.  Other  nations 
may  claim  more  glorious  memories,  or  may  speak  in 
higher-sounding  tones  of  .  national  enthusiasm  ;  but 
no  nation  has  carried  its  whole  past  so  completely 
into  its  present.  With  us  historical  associations  are 
not  matters  of  rhetorical  reference  on  great  occasions ; 
but  they  surround  the  Englishman  in  everything  that 
he  does,  and  affect  his  conception  of  rights  and  duties 
on  which  actual  life  is  built.  I  cannot  illustrate  this 
better  than  by  quoting  the  saying  of  a  witty  foreigner, 
that  if  three  Englishmen  were  shipwrecked  on  a  desert 
island,  their  first  proceeding  would  be  that  one  would 
propose,  and  another  second,  that  the  third  do  take 
the  chair.  I  need  not  follow  out  all  that  this  implies. 
But  one  point  deserves  notice.  The  Englishman  is 
content  to  live  under  complex  and  venerable  institu- 
tions because  he  feels  that  their  gradual  growth  is 
a  guarantee  that  they  were  formed  through  a  wish 
to  deal  with  Englishmen  as  they  are.  He  thinks  that 
his  laws  and  institutions  were  made  to  fit  him,  and 
he  resents  being  pared  down  to  fit  them.  Hence  he 
is  restive  under  simpler  systems  which  are  more  rigidly 
applied.  Who  does  not  know  the  travelling  English- 
man, aggrieved  because  he  may  not  argue  the  rights 
of  his  particular  case,  as  against  some  general  rule, 
which  the  native  finds  no  difficulty  in  dutifully  obeying? 
His  grievance  lies  in  the  sense  that  the  rule  never 
contemplated  his  particular  case  at  all,  and  yet  that 
he  is  called  upon  to  obey  it.  It  is  this  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  an  Englishman's  conception  of  tyranny. 
His  sense  of  justice  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  peoples 
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whose  law  and  institutions  are  more  logical,  and  he 
labours  under  a  defective  sympathy  with  other  institu- 
tions than  his  own. 

There  is,  however,  another  consequence  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  our  institutions,  for  which  we  undeservedly 
suffer  in  foreign  estimation.  We  are  responsible  for 
having  invented  a  form  of  government  which  suits 
ourselves,  and  seems  simple  in  its  main  lines,  but 
which  really  depends  on  so  much  beneath  those  main 
lines  that  it  is  unfitted  for  exportation.  The  methods 
of  our  parliamentary  government  have  been  freely 
copied;  but,  unfortunately,  they  owe  their  value  in 
England,  not  so  much  to  the  excellence  of  the  finished 
article,  as  to  the  long  process  of  forging  which  it  has 
undergone.  English  institutions,  we  know,  depend  for 
their  success  on  the  capacity  of  the  English  people 
to  work  them ;  and  this  depends  on  the  solidarity  of 
our  national  life,  which  underlies  all  mechanism,  and 
gives  that  mechanism  its  native  power.  We  can  lend 
other  peoples  our  mechanism;  unhappily  we  cannot 
lend  them  our  solidarity.  Those  who  have  borrowed 
from  us  feel  a  little  sore  that  things  do  not  work  with 
them  so  well  as  they  expected.  Party  government  is 
an  excellent  thing,  but  the  number  of  parties  must  be 
limited,  and  it  is  difficult  to  limit  them  artificially.  It 
is  well  that  ministers  should  be  sensitive  to  public 
opinion,  but  it  is  discouraging  when  they  are  so  sensitive 
that  a  ministry  does  not  endure  more  than  six  months. 
I  think  there  is  a  certain  feeling  that  we  have  beguiled 
other  countries  and  have  advertised  as  a  panacea  a 
course  of  treatment  which  applies  only  to  ourselves. 
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I  have  compared  international  relations  to  those  of 
competing  trading  firms.  Perhaps  we  do  not  suffi- 
ciently realize  that  we  enjoy  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages alike  of  being  the  oldest  and  longest 
established  firm.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  most  modern  methods,  to  follow  the  newest 
fashion  of  advertising,  or  to  explain  our  procedure  to 
everybody.  We  go  on,  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
long  period  of  success  behind  us,  and  of  an  undoubted 
credit.  It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  put  ourselves 
continually  in  the  right ;  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  be 
justified  by  ultimate  success,  and  can  endure  crises 
before  which  others  would  succumb.  We  are  not 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  others,  and 
are  surprised  to  find  that  they  are  sensitive  to 
our  opinion,  which  we  express  with  stolid  openness. 
There  are  two  forms  of  self-assertion,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  remark  which  you  will  see  did 
not  originate  in  this  University.  That  great  question 
— the  difference  between  an  Oxford  man  and  a  Cam- 
bridge man — was  once  solved  by  the  epigram :  'An 
Oxford  man  looks  as  if  the  world  belongs  to  him : 
a  Cambridge  man  looks  as  if  he  did  not  care  to  whom 
the  world  belongs.'  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
truth  of  that  saying  in  itself,  but  it  undoubtedly 
describes  two  temperaments,  which  differ  and  annoy 
one  another  by  a  sense  of  difference.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  admit  that  the  man  who  does  not 
care  to  whom  the  world  belongs  is  extremely  annoy- 
ing to  the  man  who  maintains  that  the  world  belongs 
to  him.  This  is  eminently  the  attitude  of  English- 
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men  towards  other  countries.  Foreigners  rehearse 
their  glories;  they  recount  their  claims;  they  point 
to  their  achievements ;  they  elaborate  their  ideals. 
The  Englishman  listens  unmoved,  and  does  not  even 
answer.  It  may  be  so ;  he  does  not  care  to  dispute 
the  matter;  he  is  only  sure  that,  whatever  the  future 
may  be,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  in  it  for  him 
to  do  much  the  same  as  he  has  done  in  the  past — 
and  that  is  enough.  It  is  this  particular  attitude 
which  leads  foreigners  to  call  us  haughty,  cold,  and 
unsympathetic. 

Indeed,  we  must  confess  that  we  have  something  of 
the  hardness  which  goes  with  a  long  period  of  steady 
success.  It  requires  an  effort  to  see  how  exceptionally 
favourable  has  been  the  process  of  England's  develop- 
ment when  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  It 
does  not  bear  the  marks  of  centuries  of  oppression  from 
barbarous  conquerors,  of  long  struggles  to  realize 
national  unity,  of  eager  waiting  for  some  man  with 
a  strong  arm  and  iron  will  who  might  carry  out  the 
inarticulate  wishes  of  a  suffering  people,  of  passionate 
outbreaks  of  national  despair,  of  chimeras  of  universal 
happiness  madly  pursued,  of  dreams  of  universal  empire 
ending  in  exhaustion.  As  we  look  around  us  we  can 
see  on  all  sides  the  abiding  traces  of  these  things  on 
the  characters  of  other  peoples,  traces  of  something  fan- 
tastic, unreasonable,  fanatical — call  it  what  you  will. 
But  let  us  remember  that  suffering  gives  an  insight 
into  regions  where  thought  cannot  penetrate ;  and  the 
man  who  has  not  suffered  is  wise  if  he  learns  some 
lessons  from  those  who  have.  History  should  teach 
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us  sympathy  with  the  national  past  of  other  peoples. 
We  should  learn  not  to  offend  against  the  prejudices 
or  fancies,  as  we  may  deem  them,  which  are  the  insepar- 
able result  of  all  they  have  gone  through.  We  should 
not  be  so  uniformly  and  aggressively  reasonable  in 
the  advice  which  we  tender  them  so  freely. 

For  there  is  about  us  this  curious  trait  that,  though 
we  are  averse  from  forming  any  decided  policy  for 
ourselves,  we  are  always  ready  to  advise  others. 
This  obviously  involves  a  contradiction,  which  it  is 
hard  to  explain  to  foreigners.  Indeed,  in  nothing  is 
the  peculiarity  of  the  English  character  more  strongly 
emphasized  than  in  the  curious  prominence  which  it 
has  always  given  to  the  claim  for  free  expression  of 
opinion.  Tennyson  has  caught  the  leading  conception 
of  liberty  which  has  prevailed  amongst  us  at  all  times 
when  he  describes  England  as — 

'A  land  where  girt  by  friends  or  foes 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will.' 

Englishmen  have  always  been  more  concerned  with 
saying  what  they  would  than  in  being,  or  doing, 
what  they  would.  There  is  more  outspokenness,  and 
expression  of  purely  individual  opinions  and  judge- 
ments in  the  medieval  chronicles  of  England  than  in 
those  of  other  countries.  From  the  days  of  Walter 
Mapes  there  was  a  series  of  writers  who  gave  their 
views  about  current  affairs  in  political  songs  and 
satires.  At  the  beginning  of  English  literature  stands 
Langland,  burning  with  a  simple  Englishman's  desire 
of  saying  his  say  about  things  in  general.  Hugh  of 
Lincoln  took  Henry  II  by  the  shoulder  and  gave  him 
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a  good  shaking,  when  he  petulantly  refused  to  listen 
to  him.  Grosseteste  hunted  Henry  III  from  place  to 
place,  as  the  king  fled  before  the  scolding  which  he 
knew  was  in  store  for  him.  Englishmen  always  longed 
to  speak  out  what  was  in  their  minds. 

With  this  went  a  tolerance  of  opinions,  which  again 
distinguishes  England  from  other  countries.  It  was 
not  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  England 
troubled  itself  to  discover  heresy,  and  then  the  motive 
was  to  arrest  outbreaks  of  social  disturbance.  The 
notion  of  strict  inquiry  into  opinions,  and  the  infliction 
of  punishment  for  them,  was  always  very  distasteful 
to  Englishmen.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
sufferers  under  Queen  Mary  were  not  more  numerous 
than  those  under  Henry  VIII  or  Elizabeth ;  but 
Englishmen  regarded  their  punishment  with  horror, 
because  they  suffered  solely  for  their  opinions  as  such, 
and  not  for  the  maintenance  of  social  order  or  political 
security.  In  a  dim  sort  of  way  it  seems  to  me  that 
Englishmen  have  always  recognized  that  the  solidarity 
of  national  life  depends  upon  a  practical  agreement, 
and  have  shrunk  from  any  repression  of  opinion  which 
went  beyond  the  limits  of  securing  the  minimum  of 
agreement  necessary  for  carrying  on  common  life  in 
tolerable  order.  There  must  be  a  common  basis,  and 
that  must  be  secured.  But  it  need  not  be  a  very 
large  basis  to  be  strong  enough  for  its  purpose ; 
opinions  as  such  must  be  left  to  settle  themselves. 

You  will  see  that,  in  this  process,  all  depends  on 
a  belief  in  the  strength  of  the  mutual  understanding 
about  the  basis,  i.e.  about  the  real  solidarity  of  our 
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national  life.  Because  we  trust  in  one  another's 
ultimate  sense  of  justice,  we  are  ready  to  discuss 
anything  and  everything.  But  we  ought  to  remember 
that  other  peoples  have  not  necessarily  attained  to  the 
same  basis  as  ourselves,  and  do  not  look  on  opinions 
in  the  same  way.  I  remember  once  trying  to  explain 
to  a  distinguished  German  why  we  did  not  fight  duels 
at  our  Universities.  I  first  said  that  we  had  other 
forms  of  athletic  sports  which  we  preferred :  I  described 
the  charms  of  cricket,  football,  and  boating.  '  But,' 
he  said,  '  in  all  these  men  contend  against  one  another.' 
I  agreed.  'Then/  he  pursued,  'they  sometimes  lose 
their  temper  and  use  injurious  words.'  I  admitted 
sorrowfully  that  sometimes  adverse  opinions  were 
expressed  about  the  capacity  of  an  otherwise  respected 
colleague.  'Then,'  he  continued  triumphantly,  'when 
a  man  is  injured,  he  must  redress  his  wounded  honour 
by  a  duel.'  This  was  quite  logical;  and  I  could  only 
state  the  fact,  without  accounting  for  it,  that  it  was 
possible  for  us  to  listen  to  disparaging  comments  on 
our  failure  to  catch  a  ball  without  feeling  personally 
wronged,  or  indeed  paying  any  attention  to  them  at 
all.  Does  not  this  difference  of  point  of  view  indicate 
the  real  meaning  of  our  political  methods?  There 
is  so  much  free  expression  of  opinion  that  we  are 
hardened  to  it,  and  give  it  just  so  much  attention  as 
we  think  it  deserves.  We  do  not  understand  the 
sensitiveness  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  born  and  bred  among  these  bracing  sur- 
roundings. I  have  been  asked,  when  talking  with 
foreigners  about  their  affairs,  if  my  opinions  represent 
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those  of  Englishmen  generally — a  question  which  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  ask,  and  which  I  could  dis- 
cover no  possible  means  of  answering.  I  have  seen  a 
foreigner  seriously  produce  an  article  from  an  English 
newspaper,  three  months  old,  as  an  indisputable  proof 
of  England's  attitude  towards  his  country.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  to  him  that  probably  every  variety 
of  opinion  has  been  expressed  since  then  by  the  same 
newspaper,  and  certainly  by  other  newspapers ;  and 
that  I  could  undertake  to  furnish  him  with  similar 
proof  for  any  attitude  of  England  which  he  most 
desired. 

The  truth  is  that  every  Englishman  likes  to  express 
his  opinion,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  make  one.  What 
becomes  of  his  opinion  is  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance ;  he  gives  it  to  his  fellows  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  he  knows  that  they  will  not  attach  to  it  an  undue 
importance.  At  the  best  it  will  take  years  before  it  is 
likely  to  assume  any  practical  shape;  then  it  must  be 
backed  by  a  society  with  subscribers,  and  a  secretary, 
and  a  monthly  journal.  Its  ultimate  success  is  so  re- 
mote that  he  scarcely  feels  any  personal  responsibility 
for  it  at  the  time  when  it  is  first  uttered.  This  is  our 
form  of  political  education ;  it  would  be  impossible 
were  it  not  that  our  commerce  requires  advertisements, 
which  pay  for  the  journal  and  its  accompanying  educa- 
tion. Other  nations,  whose  industries  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive, cannot  afford  this  method,  even  if  they  had  the 
materials  for  it.  We  should  not  judge  them  harshly 
on  that  account ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  kind  on  our 
part  if  we  drew  a  sharper  line  of  distinction  between 
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the  advice  which  we  give  to  one  another  and  that 
which  we  send  abroad.  I  said  that  an  Englishman 
expressed  his  opinion  freely  because  he  was  not 
afraid  that  any  one  would  attach  much  weight  to  it. 
But  this  does  not  apply  to  foreigners,  who  have 
a  different  view  about  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
opinions,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  hold  public 
meetings  about  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  who 
read  separate  utterances  of  individuals  into  an  authori- 
tative expression  of  a  national  policy.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  them  our  methods  in  a  way  which  is 
not  offensive  to  them  or  disparaging  to  ourselves.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that  all  the  fire  and  smoke  with  us  comes 
from  a  well-regulated  bonfire ;  with  them  it  would  mean 
a  conflagration. 

Our  air  of  condescension  towards  foreigners  is  cer- 
tainly of  long  standing.  I  began  by  reminding  you 
that  England  was  the  first  country  which  displayed 
a  strong  national  consciousness,  and  this  involved  a 
sense  of  separation  from  other  peoples.  The  history 
of  the  thirteenth  century  is  largely  concerned  with  the 
persistent  determination  to  purge  England  from  foreign 
influences,  and  secure  a  purely  national  government. 
The  pages  of  Matthew  Paris  are  full  of  this  English 
sentiment,  which  was  directed  equally  against  Italian 
ecclesiastics  and  the  relatives  of  a  Provencal  queen. 
Characteristically  English  was  '  the  Association  of  those 
who  would  rather  die  than  be  confounded  by  the 
Romans,'  who,  under  that  title,  sent  a  circular  to  the 
bishops  bidding  them  not  to  interfere  while  they  burned 
the  barns  in  which  these  aliens  stored  their  tithe.  And 
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here,  at  Osney  abbey,  the  students  shot  the  cook  of 
the  legate  Otho,  who  lost  his  temper  at  their  free  and 
easy  ways.  It  was  the  cry  of '  England  for  the  English' 
that  prompted  the  barons'  war,  and  breathes  through 
the  literature  which  it  produced.  Yet  even  so,  England 
judged  not  according  to  the  letter.  When  foreigners 
were  ordered  to  give  up  their  castles,  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  was  included  in  the  number;  but  England  had  need 
of  him,  and  when  those  who  were  obnoxious  had  been 
got  rid  of,  Simon  was  restored  to  his  possessions.  The 
earliest  account  of  England  from  outside  is  that  of  a 
Venetian  ambassador  in  1497.  He  says:  'The  English  are 
great  lovers  of  themselves  and  of  everything  belonging 
to  them.  They  think  that  there  are  no  other  men  like 
themselves,  and  no  other  world  but  England;  and  when- 
ever they  see  a  handsome  foreigner  they  say  that  "  he 
looks  like  an  Englishman,"  and  that  "  it  is  a  great  pity 
he  should  not  be  an  Englishman  " ;  and  when  they  set 
any  delicacy  before  a  foreigner,  they  ask  him  "  if  such 
a  thing  is  made  in  his  country." '  Early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  Sir  Robert  Wingfield  argues  in  a  mag- 
nificently English  manner,  '  As  the  English  nation  has 
always  surpassed  the  French  in  valour  and  good  faith 
(I  do  not  wish  to  speak  invidiously),  so  it  cannot  be 
judged  inferior  to  it  either  in  antiquity  and  dignity,  or 
in  the  size  of  its  territory,  or  in  its  learning  and  capa- 
city.' 'Valour  and  good  faith,'  these  are  the  primary 
and  practical  qualities  which  the  Englishman  has  always 
claimed  as  conspicuously  his  own ;  then  he  is  prepared 
to  argue  that  all  other  good  qualities  follow  naturally 
from  their  possession.  I  have  spoken  of  some  points 
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in  which  we  misunderstand  foreigners  ;  there  is  a  point 
in  which  they  misunderstand  us.  Our  valour  they  do 
not  deny,  but  our  claim  to  conspicuous  good  faith  is  not 
equally  clear  in  their  eyes.  Good  faith  is  to  some 
degree  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  a  reputation  for  it  is 
only  gained  by  scrupulous  care.  It  cannot  be  won  by 
a  few  heroic  achievements.  While  we  think  of  all  the 
disinterested  things  that  England  has  done,  other 
countries  think  of  the  hindrances  she  has  placed  in 
their  way  that  she  might  maintain  her  own  interests. 
I  am  afraid  that  they  often  regard  her  humanitarian 
pleading  as  so  much  hypocrisy,  and  suspect  some 
ulterior  motive  behind.  Though  they  are  wrong  in 
so  doing,  we  should  remember  that  their  error  is 
natural,  and  that  it  is  to  some  degree  our  own  fault,  if 
they  do  not  know  how  simple  and  straightforward  we 
really  are. 

I  return  to  the  fact  that  England  early  displayed 
a  sense  of  stubborn  independence  of  foreign  influences. 
It  was  largely  due  to  the  Norman  Conquest  that  this 
did  not  mean  isolation,  but  only  independence,  which 
showed  itself  in  assimilating  what  was  in  accordance 
with  the  national  temper,  and  rejecting  what  was  not. 
It  is  curious  to  trace  this  in  the  development  of 
architecture.  The  impulse  came  from  the  Normans, 
but  the  English  soon  gave  the  Norman  forms  a 
meaning  of  their  own.  One  point  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  tenacity  of  the  English  traditions.  The 
great  Norman  churches  were  of  basilican  form  ter- 
minating with  an  apse.  Little  by  little,  in  subsequent 
days,  English  architects  replaced  them  by  the  rect- 
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angular  chancels  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  their  simple  churches.  Indeed,  the  whole  process 
of  the  evolution  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  was  a 
gradual  reversion  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  Celtic 
building.  So  was  it  with  the  movement  of  the 
Renaissance.  England  remained  unmoved  by  it  so 
long  as  it  was  a  foreign  importation,  and  only  received 
it  from  her  own  scholars,  when  it  assumed  the  practical 
form  of  serious  criticism.  The  national  form  given  to 
the  New  Learning  enabled  England  to  withstand  the 
influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  continent,  and 
work  out  its  own  ecclesiastical  changes  on  its  own 
lines.  Not  till  this  was  accomplished  did  the  literary 
and  artistic  impulse  of  the  New  Learning  find  an 
expression  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  moderated  and 
inspired  by  the  vigorous  awakening  of  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  national  greatness  in  an  altered  world. 
I  need  not  pursue  this  subject.  It  is  enough  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  slow  and  deliberate  way  in  which 
since  then  England  has  weighed  and  valued  the 
productions  of  continental  thought,  literature,  and  art, 
and  has  selected  from  them  just  what  she  needed.  It 
stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
other  nations  have  received  impulses  from  England, 
and  have  at  times  been  dominated  by  them. 

I  have  been  attempting  to  show  that,  on  whatever 
side  you  approach  English  history,  you  find  English- 
men always  animated  by  a  stubborn  determination  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  ways  according 
to  their  own  needs.  To  this  definite  end  their  energies 
have  always  been  directed.  They  have  not  been 
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desirous  that  things  should  look  well,  or  be  capable 
of  clear  explanation,  so  much  as  that  they  should  work 
well.  They  have  paid  little  heed  to  fashions  in  thought 
or  activity,  but  have  insisted  on  looking  into  things,  and 
considering  what  they  were  worth  to  themselves ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  have  always  been  ready  to  take 
what  they  thought  was  worth  having.  Consider  that 
remark  about  stalwart  and  handsome  foreigners,  which 
seemed  so  characteristic  to  the  Venetian  ambassador: 
'  It  is  a  pity  he  is  not  an  Englishman.'  The  Venetian 
regarded  it  as  an  expression  of  national  arrogance. 
Surely  it  was  an  expression  of  a  large-hearted  appre- 
ciation of  excellence,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found — 
an  appreciation  which  at  once  assumed  the  practical 
form  of  a  readiness  to  appropriate.  Combined  with 
a  ready  recognition  of  the  man's  charm  went  a  regret 
that  that  charm  was  not  always  exercised  for  their 
benefit.  'Talis  cum  sis  noster  esto'  is  a  recognized 
form  of  compliment.  Probably  no  Venetian  would 
have  thought  an  individual  Englishman  worthy  of  his 
admiration.  Certainly  he  would  never  have  wished 
him  to  be  a  member  of  his  republic.  If  he  had 
thought  aloud,  most  probably  he  would  have  reasoned, 
'  I  am  glad  such  a  man  is  not  in  Venice ;  if  he  were, 
he  would  stand  in  my  way.'  The  Englishman  was 
below  such  reasoning  and  above  its  conclusion.  He 
admired  frankly,  and  regretted  that  what  he  admired 
did  not  belong  to  his  country.  There  was  no  covetous- 
ness  in  his  remark,  no  thought  of  compulsory  annexa- 
tion; but  he  could  not  help  feeling  how  useful  such 
a  man  might  be  in  England.  Is  not  this  a  parable 
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of  the  Englishman's  point  of  view  ?  It  is  really  simple 
and  spontaneous :  it  is  so  easily  interpreted  as  arrogant, 
or  covetous,  or  both. 

The  Englishman's  country  was  dear  to  him,  because 
all  that  it  contained  was  home-made,  and  intelligible, 
and  corresponded  in  a  very  real  way  to  himself  and 
his  requirements.  'A  poor  thing,  but  my  own,'  he 
might  perhaps  say  sometimes  when  he  contrasted  it 
with  the  great  monarchies  of  Spain  and  France.  The 
sixteenth  century  saw  this  long  cherished  indepen- 
dence of  England  seriously  threatened ;  and  the  menace 
made  Englishmen  realize,  as  they  had  never  been 
called  upon  to  realize  before,  all  that  their  country 
meant  for  them.  At  the  call  of  danger  they  entered 
upon  a  full  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their  birthright 
and  of  the  individual  powers  with  which  their  country 
had  endowed  them.  Driven  back  upon  their  own 
resources,  they  strained  every  nerve  to  make  the  most 
of  such  advantages  as  they  possessed,  and  to  use 
every  opportunity  of  securing  others.  Then  for  the 
first  time  did  they  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
their  geographical  position,  and  set  to  work  to  make 
the  most  of  them.  Commerce,  industry,  seamanship, 
adventure,  all  assumed  those  forms  with  which  we  have 
ever  since  been  familiar.  The  modern  Englishman 
came  into  definite  existence — not  different  from  his 
ancestors,  but  the  same — endowed  only  with  greater 
self-consciousness,  because  compelled  to  adapt  himself 
to  larger  problems.  Forced  into  conflict  with  the 
power  which  claimed  to  possess  the  New  World,  he 
found  himself,  to  his  own  surprise,  superior  in  all 
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the  qualities  which  betokened  lasting  success.  With 
this  discovery  came  an  exhilarating  sense  of  a  national 
destiny,  a  foremost  place  in.  the  world's  affairs,  which 
has  remained  with  England  ever  since. 

All  this  has  been  so  well  set  forth  by  the  two 
illustrious  men  who  lately  held  the  chairs  of  history 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
it.  But  I  wish  to  prove  the  permanence  of  the  type 
of  English  character;  and  I  can  best  do  so  by 
telling  you  the  story  of  an  Elizabethan  Englishman, 
which  I  take  almost  at  random.  It  may  serve  to 
show  that  the  expansion  of  England  did  not  arise 
from  any  policy  on  the  part  of  English  governments, 
but  that  our  international  relations  are  the  result  of 
the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure  which  animated 
the  English  people  as  soon  as  the  events  of  the 
sixteenth  century  afforded  an  opportunity. 

In  1554  Robert  Tomson,  of  Andover,  sailed  from 
Bristol  to  Cadiz  to  make  his  fortune.  He  went  to 
Seville  and  found  there  an  Englishman,  John  Field, 
who  had  been  settled  for  twenty  years,  with  his  wife 
and  family.  Tomson  learned  Spanish  and  looked 
about  him.  Seeing  the  produce  which  came  from  the 
West  Indies,  'he  did  determine  with  himself  to  seek 
means  to  pass  over  to  that  rich  country,  whence  such 
a  great  quantity  of  rich  commodity  came.'  Field  was 
caught  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  set  off  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  Mexico.  On  the  journey  they  suffered 
shipwreck,  but  were  saved  by  another  vessel.  They 
lost  all  their  goods,  and  landed  '  naked  and  distressed ' 
at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  There,  however,  Field  met  an 
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old  acquaintance  in  Spain,  who  generously  supplied 
their  needs,  and  gave  them  means  to  pursue  their 
journey  to  Mexico.  On  the  way  Field  and  most  of 
his  family  died  of  fever  bred  by  the  pestilent  country. 
Tomson  was  ill  for  six  months,  but  found  even  there 
a  Scotsman  who  had  been  settled  for  twenty  years, 
and  by  his  recommendation  found  employment,  in 
which  he  prospered  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Then  he 
fell  into  a  theological  discussion  one  day  at  dinner,  and 
conducted  it  with  all  an  Englishman's  self-sufficiency. 
'  It  is  enough  to  be  an  Englishman  to  know  all  about 
that  and  more/  was  the  remark,  he  tells  us,  of  a  by- 
stander. He  was  delated  to  the  Inquisition,  was 
condemned  to  do  three  years'  penance,  and  was  sent 
back  as  a  prisoner  to  Seville.  On  his  release  he 
took  the  post  of  cashier  in  the  office  of  an  English 
merchant,  and  then  chanced  to  meet  a  lady  who  had 
sailed  from  Mexico  with  her  father  who  died  on  the 
voyage.  Finding  her  unprotected,  and  the  possessor 
of  some  £25,000,  he  chivalrously  married  her,  and 
recounts  the  fact  '  to  show  the  goodness  of  God  to 
all  them  that  trust  Him.' 

In  this  story  we  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
modern  Englishman — an  adventurous  spirit,  practical 
sagacity,  a  resolve  to  succeed,  a  willingness  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  any  way,  courage  to  face  dangers,  cheer- 
fulness under  disaster,  perseverance  in  the  sphere 
which  he  has  chosen.  Moreover  we  find  him,  even 
in  those  early  days,  personally  acceptable  in  the  land 
where  he  goes,  valued  for  his  capacity  and  probity, 
treated  with  kindness  and  consideration,  exciting  no 
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animosity,  and  intermarrying  with  the  folk  amongst 
whom  he  lives.  Yet  all  the  while  he  remains  every 
inch  an  Englishman,  does  not  change  his  ideas  or 
modify  his  opinions,  cannot  hold  his  tongue  when  he 
is  challenged,  but  is  ready  to  put  everybody  right. 
Finally,  because  of  these  very  qualities,  he  inspires 
such  confidence  in  his  general  uprightness  that  a 
defenceless  girl  feels  secure  under  his  protection  and 
commits  herself  and  her  possessions  to  his  care. 

The  strength  of  Englishmen  in  the  present  day  is 
admitted  to  lie  in  their  practical  capacity.  This  is  only 
an  application  to  the  sphere  of  individual  life  of  that 
desire  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way, 
which  I  have  traced  as  the  leading  feature  of  English 
history.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  this  capacity  shows  itself,  to  the  bewilderment 
of  foreigners  who  do  not  consider  the  centuries  of 
experience  which  lie  behind  it.  A  cosmopolitan,  free 
from  particular  prejudices,  once  gave  me  an  account 
of  his  observations  as  a  student  in  an  important 
technical  college  on  the  continent,  where  his  fellow 
students  were  drawn  from  every  nationality.  He  told 
me  that  in  class  work  the  English  rarely  distinguished 
themselves,  and  often  made  colossal  blunders,  which 
excited  mirth.  But  when  the  class  was  over,  and  all 
adjourned  to  the  workshops,  where  a  practical  problem 
was  given,  the  case  was  different.  '  The  German,'  said 
my  informant,  '  took  out  a  note-book,  and  immersed 
himself  in  long  calculations.  The  Frenchman  walked 
about  and  indulged  from  time  to  time  in  ingenious  and 
often  brilliant  suggestions.  The  Englishman  looked 
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out  of  the  window  and  whistled  for  a  while;  then  he 
turned  round  and  did  the  problem,  while  the  others 
were  still  thinking  about  it.'  I  do  not  profess  to  find 
any  moral  in  this  story.  I  simply  tell  it  you  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

I  have  dealt  very  superficially  with  a  large  subject. 
The  only  practical  conclusion  I  can  draw  is  that,  being 
what  we  are,  we  must  try  to  make  the  best  of  ourselves. 
To  any  one  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  further — 
and  a  lecture  such  as  this  should  end  with  a  suggestion 
of  further  study — I  would  venture  the  suggestion  that 
an  analysis  of  the  conception  of  liberty,  as  it  exists  in 
different  countries,  would  be  fruitful  of  results.  That 
conception  expresses  itself  in  the  claims  of  the  indi- 
vidual on  society.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
in  English  history  is  its  lack  of  picturesque  and 
emancipated  individuals.  The  Englishman  has  never 
learned  to  conceive  of  himself  as  detached  from  his 
surroundings,  as  having  an  inalienable  right  to  do,  or 
be,  exactly  what  suits  him  best,  without  regard  to  the 
legal  or  moral  rights  of  others.  He  takes  with  him, 
wherever  he  goes,  a  notion  of  liberty  which  is  associated 
with  duty  and  justice;  and  this  is  the  secret  of  his 
success  as  a  civilizing  agent.  I  cannot  close  my 
fragmentary  remarks  more  fittingly  than  by  quoting 
some  words  of  Hegel:  'The  material  existence  of 
England  is  based  on  commerce  and  industry,  and  the 
English  have  undertaken  the  weighty  responsibility 
of  being  the  missionaries  of  civilization  to  the  world : 
for  their  commercial  spirit  urges  them  to  traverse 
every  sea  and  land,  to  form  connexions  with  barbarous 
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peoples,  to  create  wants  and  stimulate  industry,  and 
first  and  foremost  to  establish  among  them  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  commerce,  viz.  the  relinquishment 
of  a  life  of  lawless  violence,  respect  for  property,  and 
civility  to  strangers.' 

These  words  were  written  in  1820 ;  nothing  has  since 
occurred  to  diminish  their  force.  I  have  been  showing 
you  how  England  has  been  fitted  for  that  high  destiny, 
and  for  a  due  sense  of  the  responsibilities  which  are 
inseparable  from  it. 
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MACHIAVELLI 


THE  greatest  of  the  Florentines  has  likened  worldly 
fame  to  the  breath  of  the  wind  that  blows  now  one 
way  and  now  another  way,  and  changes  name  as  it 
changes  quarter.1  From  every  quarter,  and  all  the 
points  of  the  historical  compass,  the  veering  gusts 
of  public  judgment  have  carried  incessantly  along, 
from  country  to  country  and  from  generation  to 
generation,  with  countless  mutations  of  aspect  and 
of  innuendo,  the  sinister  renown  of  Machiavelli. 
Before  he  had  been  dead  fifty  years,  his  name 
had  become  a  byword  and  a  proverb.  From  Thomas 
Cromwell  and  Elizabeth ;  from  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  through  League  and  Fronde,  through 
Louis  xiv.,  Revolution,  and  Empire,  down  to  the 
third  Napoleon  and  the  days  of  December;  from 
the  Lutheran  Reformation  down  to  the  blood  and 
iron  of  Prince  Bismarck;  from  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
down  to  Don  Carlos ;  from  the  Sack  of  Rome  down 
to  Gioberti,  Mazzini,  and  Cavour :  in  all  the  great 
countries  all  over  the  West,  this  singular  shade  is 
seen  haunting  men's  minds,  exciting,  frightening, 
provoking,  perplexing  them,  like  some  unholy  ne- 
cromancer, bewildering  reason  and  conscience  by 
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riddles  and  paradox.  So  far  from  withering  or 
fading,  his  repute  and  his  writings  seem  to  attract 
deeper  consideration  as  time  goes  on,  and  they  have 
never  been  objects  of  more  copious  attention  all 
over  Europe  than  in  the  half-century  that  is  now 
closing.2 

In  the  long  and  fierce  struggle,  from  the  fifteenth 
century  onwards,  among  rival  faiths  and  between 
contending  forces  in  civil  government,  Machiavelli 
was  hated  and  attacked  from  every  side.  In  the 
great  rising  up  of  new  types  of  life  in  the  Church, 
and  of  life  in  the  State,  his  name  stood  for  something 
that  partisans  of  old  and  new  alike  professed  to 
abhor.  The  Church  first  tolerated,  if  it  did  not 
patronise,  his  writings ;  but  soon,  under  the  double 
stress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  on  one  hand, 
and  the  pagan  Renaissance  in  Italy  on  the  other, 
it  placed  him  in  that  Index  of  forbidden  books  which 
now  first  (1557),  in  dread  of  the  new  art  of  printing, 
crept  into  formal  existence.  He  speedily  came  to 
be  denounced  as  schismatical,  heretical,  perverse,  the 
impious  foe  of  faith  and  truth.  He  was  burnt  in 
effigy.  His  book  was  denounced  as  written  with 
the  very  fingers  of  Satan  himself.  The  vituperation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  has  never  been  surpassed 
either  among  learned  or  unlearned  men,  and  the 
dead  Machiavelli  came  in  for  his  full  share  of  un- 
measured words.  As  Voltaire  has  said  of  Dante  that 
his  fame  is  secure  because  nobody  reads  him,  so  in 
an  inverse  sense,  the  bad  name  of  Machiavelli  grew 
worse,  because  men  reproached,  confuted,  and  cursed, 
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but  never  read.  Catholics  attacked  him  as  the  enemy 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  Protestants  attacked  him  be- 
cause he  looked  to  a  restoration  of  the  spirit  of 
ancient  Borne,  instead  of  a  restoration  of  the  faith 
and  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church.  While  both 
of  them  railed  at  him,  Catholic  and  Protestant  each 
reviled  the  other  as  Machiavellist.  In  France  national 
prejudice  against  the  famous  Italian  queen-mother 
hit  Machiavelli  too,  for  his  book  was  declared  to  be 
the  oracle  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  to  whose  father 
it  was  dedicated ;  it  was  held  responsible  for  the 
Bartholomew  massacre  and  the  Huguenot  wars.  In 
Spain  opposite  ground  was  taken,  and  he  who  else- 
where was  blamed  as  the  advocate  of  persecution, 
was  abominated  here  as  the  enemy  of  wars  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  advocate  of  that  monstrous  thing,  civil 
toleration.  In  England,  royalists  called  him  an 
atheist,  and  roundheads  called  him  a  Jesuit.  A  recent 
German  writer  has  noted  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  references  to  him  in  our  Elizabethan  literature, 
all  fixing  him  with  the  craft,  malice,  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  Evil  One.3  Everybody  knows  how  Hudibras 
finds  in  his  Christian  name  the  origin  of  our  domestic 
title  for  the  devil,  though  scholars  have  now  long 
taught  us  to  refer  it  to  Nyke,  the  water-goblin  of 
Norse  mythology.4 

Some  divines  scented  mischief  in  the  comparative 
method,  and  held  up  their  hands  at  the  impudent 
wickedness  that  dared  to  find  a  parallel  between 
people  in  the  Bible  and  people  in  profane  history, 
between  King  David  and  Philip  of  Macedon.  When- 
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ever  a  bad  name  floated  into  currency,  it  was  flung 
at  Machiavelli,  and  his  own  name  was  counted  among 
the  worst  that  could  be  flung  at  a  bad  man.  Averroes 
for  a  couple  of  centuries  became  a  conventional  label 
for  a  scoffer  and  an  atheist,  and  Machiavelli,  though 
he  cared  no  more  for  the  abstract  problems  that 
exercised  the  Moslem  thinker,  than  he  would  have 
cared  for  the  inward  sanctities  of  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
was  held  up  to  odium  as  an  Averroist.  The  Annals 
of  Tacitus  were  discovered :  his  stern  ironies  on 
Tiberius  and  the  rest  did  not  prevent  one  school 
of  politicians  from  treating  his  book  as  a  manual 
for  tyrants,  while  another  school  applied  it  against 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  his  name  was  caught  up 
in  the  storms  of  the  hour,  and  Machiavellism  and 
Tacitism  became  convertible  terms.5 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  follow  the  varying  fates 
of  Machiavelli's  name  and  books.  *  The  tale  of  Machia- 
vellian criticism  in  our  own  century  is  a  long  one. 
That  criticism  has  followed  the  great  stream  of  political 
events  in  continental  Europe  ;  for  it  is  events  after  all 
that  make  the  fortune  of  books,  rather  than  books 
that  create  events.  Revolutions  in  France,  unification 
in  Italy,  unification  in  Germany,  the  disappearance 
of  the  Temporal  Power,  the  activity  of  the  principle 
of  Nationality,  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  the 
Armed  People,  have  all  in  turn  and  in  different  forms 

*  The  edition  of  the  Prince,  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  with 
Mr.  Burd's  most  competent  and  copious  critical  apparatus,  and  Lord  Acton's 
closely  packed  introduction,  supplies  all  that  is  wanted.  The  same  Press  has 
republished  the  English  translation  of  the  Prince  by  N.  H.  Thomson,  who 
has  also  executed  a  translation  of  the  Discourses  (1883). 
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raised  the  questions  to  which  Machiavelli  gave  such 
daring  point.  On  the  medallion  that  commemorates 
him  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  are  the  words, 
Tanto  nomini  nullum  par  elogium,  So  great  a  name  no 
praise  can  match.  We  only  need  to  think  of  Michel- 
angelo and  Galileo  reposing  near  him,  in  order  to 
realise  the  extravagance  of  such  a  phrase,  and  to 
understand  that  reaction  in  his  favour  has  gone  as 
intolerably  far  as  the  old  diatribes  against  him. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  this  country  Machia- 
velli has  ever  been  widely  read.  Thomas  Cromwell, 
the  powerful  minister  of  Henry  vin.,  the  malleus 
monachorum,  told  Cardinal  Pole  that  he  had  better 
fling  aside  dreamers  like  Plato,  and  read  a  new 
book  by  an  ingenious  Italian  which  treated  the  arts 
of  government  practically.  Cromwell  in  his  early 
wanderings  had  been  more  than  once  in  Italy,  and 
he  was  probably  at  Florence  at  the  very  tune  when 
Machiavelli  was  writing  his  books  at  his  country 
farm.6  But  a  more  shining  figure  in  English  history 
than  Cromwell  was  even  more  profoundly  attracted 
by  the  genius  of  Machiavelli,  and  this  was  Bacon. 
It  was  natural  that  his  vast  and  comprehensive 
genius  should  admire  the  extension  to  the  sphere 
of  civil  government,  of  the  same  method  which 
he  was  advocating  in  the  investigation  of  external 
nature.  '  We  are  much  beholden,'  he  said,  '  to 
Machiavel  and  others  that  wrote  what  men  do,  and 
not  what  they  ought  to  do.'  The  rejection  of  a 
priori  and  abstract  principles,  and  of  authority  as 
the  test  of  truth,  the  substitution  of  chains  of 
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observed  fact  for  syllogism  with  major  premiss  un- 
proved— this  revolution  in  method  could  not  be 
reserved  for  one  department  of  thought.  Bacon's 
references  are  mainly  to  the  Discourses  and  not  to 
the  Prince,  but  he  had  well  digested  both.7  The 
Essays  bear  the  impress  of  Machiavelli's  positive 
spirit,  and  Bacon's  ideal  of  history  is  his.  *  Its  true 
office  is  to  represent  the  events  themselves,  together 
with  the  counsels,  and  to  leave  the  observations  and 
conclusions  thereupon  to  the  liberty  and  faculty  of 
every  man's  judgment.'  His  own  history  of  Henry 
vn.  is  a  good  example  of  such  a  life  as  Machiavelli 
would  have  written  of  such  a  hero.8 

The  most  powerful  English  thinker  of  Machiavelli's 
political  school  is  Hobbes.  He  drew  similar  lessons 
from  a  similar  experience — the  distractions  of  Civil 
"War  at  home,  and  the  growth,  which  he  watched 
during  many  years  of  exile,  of  centralised  monarchy 
abroad.  Less  important  is  Harrington,  whose 
Oceana  or  model  of  a  commonwealth  was  once  so 
famous,  and  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  sensible 
productions  of  that  kind  of  literature.  Harrington 
travelled  in  Italy,  was  much  at  home  with  Italian 
politics  and  books  on  politics,  and  perhaps  studied 
Machiavelli  more  faithfully  than  any  other  of  his 
countrymen.  He  tells  us,  writing  after  the  Restora- 
tion, that  his  works  had  then  fallen  into  neglect.9 
Scattered  through  the  Patriot  King  and  other  writ- 
ings of  Bolingbroke  are  half  a  dozen  references  to 
Machiavelli,10  but  they  have  the  air,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Bacon's,  of  being  but  cloves  stuck  in  to  spice  the 
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dish,  and  the  Italian's  pregnant  thinking  has  no 
serious  place  in  an  author  whose  performances  are 
little  more  than  splendid  beating  of  the  wind. 
Hume  had  evidently  read  the  Discourses,  the 
Prince,  and  the  History  of  Florence  with  attention, 
and  with  his  usual  faculty  for  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
head,  he  avows  a  suspicion  that  the  world  is  still  too 
young  to  fix  many  general  truths  in  politics.  We 
have  not  as  yet  had  experience  of  3000  years.  We 
do  not  know  of  what  great  changes  human  nature 
may  show  itself  susceptible,  nor  what  great  revolu- 
tions may  come  about  in  men's  customs  and  prin- 
ciples.11 

It  would  take  a  long  chapter  to  draw  a  full  com- 
parison between  Machiavelli  and  Montesquieu,  who 
was  undoubtedly  set  by  him  on  some  trains  of 
thinking  both  in  his  short  book  on  the  Romans,  and 
his  more  memorable  book  on  Laws.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  say,  as  some  critics  have  said,  that  all 
the  great  modern  ideas  have  their  beginning  in 
Montesquieu.  But  this  is  at  least  true  among  other 
marked  claims  that  might  be  made  for  him,  that  in 
spite  of  much  looseness  of  definition  and  a  thousand 
imperfections  in  detail,  he  launched  effectually  on 
European  thought  the  conception  of  social  phenomena 
as  being  no  less  subject  to  general  laws  than  all  other 
phenomena.  Of  a  fundamental  extension  of  this  kind 
Machiavelli  was  in  every  way  incapable,  nor  did  the 
state  of  any  of  the  sciences  at  that  date  permit  it. 
As  for  secondary  differences  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Machiavelli  put  the  level  of  human  character  low, 
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and  Montesquieu  put  it  high;  that  one  was  always 
looking  to  fact,  the  other  to  idea;  that  one  was 
sombre,  the  other  buoyant,  cheerful,  and  an  optimist ; 
Montesquieu  confident  in  the  moral  forces  of  mankind, 
Machiavelli  leaving  moral  forces  out,  and  not  knowing 
where  to  look  for  them.  Finally,  '  Montesquieu's 
book  is  a  study,  Machiavelli's  is  a  political  act,  an 
attempt  at  political  resurrection.'1 

When  Machiavelli  turned  to  serious  writing,  he  was 
five-and-forty  (b.  1469).  His  life  had  been  interest- 
ing and  important.  For  fifteen  years  he  held  the 
post  of  secretary  of  one  of  the  departments  in  the 
government  of  Florence,  where  he  was  brought  into 
close  relations  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
personages  and  events  of  his  time.  He  went  four 
times  on  a  mission  to  the  King  of  France ;  he  was 
with  Caesar  Borgia  in  the  ruthless  campaign  of  1502  ; 
he  did  the  business  of  his  republic  with  Pope  Julius  n. 
at  Rome,  and  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  at 
Innsbruck.  The  modern  practice  of  resident  am- 
bassadors had  not  yet  established  itself  in  the 
European  system,  and  Machiavelli  was  never  more 
than  an  envoy  of  secondary  rank.13  But  he  was  in 
personal  communication  with  sovereigns  and  ministers, 
and  he  was  a  watchful  observer  of  all  their  ways  and 
motives.  We  need  not  here  concern  ourselves  with 
all  the  chances  and  changes  of  Italian  policies  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the  long 
struggle  between  freedom  and  tyranny  in  his  native 
Florence,  Machiavelli  belonged  to  the  popular  party. 
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When  they  fell  in  1512,  and  when  the  Medici 
returned,  he  was  turned  out  of  his  post,  thrown  into 
prison,  put  to  the  question  with  ropes  and  pulleys, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  shared  the 
benefit  of  the  amnesty  accorded  when  Leo  x.  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  and  withdrew  to  San  Casciano. 
This  was  the  time  when  he  composed  most  of  the 
writings  that  have  made  him  famous.  Here  is  his 
picture  of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  (December  10, 
1513):— 

'  I  am  at  my  farm ;  and,  since  my  last  misfortunes,  have  not  been 
in  Florence  twenty  days.  I  rise  with  the  sun,  and  go  into  a  wood 
of  mine  that  is  being  cut,  where  I  remain  two  hours  inspecting  the 
work  of  the  previous  day  and  conversing  with  the  woodcutters, 
who  have  always  some  trouble  on  hand  among  themselves  or  with 
their  neighbours.  When  I  leave  the  wood,  I  proceed  to  a  well, 
and  thence  to  the  place  which  I  use  for  snaring  birds,  with  a  book 
under  my  arm — Dante,  or  Petrarch,  or  one  of  the  minor  poets,  like 
Tibullus  or  Ovid.  I  read  the  story  of  their  passions,  and  let  their 
loves  remind  me  of  my  own,  which  is  a  pleasant  pastime  for  a 
while.  Next  I  take  the  road,  enter  the  inn  door,  talk  with  the 
passers-by,  inquire  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood,  listen  to  a 
variety  of  matters,  and  make  note  of  the  different  tastes  and 
humours  of  men.  This  brings  me  to  dinner-time,  when  I  join  my 
family  and  eat  the  poor  produce  of  my  farm.  After  dinner  I  go 
back  to  the  inn,  where  I  generally  find  the  host  and  a  butcher,  a 
miller,  and  a  pair  of  bakers.  With  these  companions  I  play  the 
fool  all  day  at  cards  or  backgammon :  a  thousand  squabbles,  a 
thousand  insults  and  abusive  dialogues  take  place,  while  we  haggle 
over  a  farthing,  and  shout  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  San 
Casciano.  But  when  evening  falls  I  go  home  and  enter  my 
writing-room.  On  the  threshold  I  put  off  my  country  habit,  filthy 
with  mud  and  mire,  and  array  myself  in  royal  courtly  garments ; 
thus  worthily  attired,  I  make  my  entrance  into  the  ancient  courts 
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of  the  men  of  old,  where  they  receive  me  with  love,  and  where  I 
feed  upon  that  food  which  only  is  my  own  and  for  which  I  was 
born.  I  feel  no  shame  in  conversing  with  them  and  asking  them 
the  reason  of  their  actions.  They,  moved  by  their  humanity, 
make  answer ;  for  four  hours'  space  I  feel  no  annoyance,  forget  all 
care ;  poverty  cannot  frighten,  nor  death  appal  me.  I  am  carried 
away  to  their  society.  And  since  Dante  says  "that  there  is  no 
science  unless  we  retain  what  we  have  learned,"  I  have  set  down 
what  I  have  gained  from  their  discourse,  and  composed  a  treatise, 
De  Principatibus,  in  which  I  enter  as  deeply  as  I  can  into  the 
science  of  the  subject,  with  reasonings  on  the  nature  of  principality, 
its  several  species,  and  how  they  are  acquired,  how  maintained, 
how  lost.  If  you  ever  liked  any  of  my  scribblings,  this  ought  to 
suit  your  taste.  To  a  prince,  and  especially  to  a  new  prince,  it 
ought  to  prove  acceptable.  Therefore  I  am  dedicating  it  to  the 
Magnificence  of  Giuliano.' 14 

Machiavelli  was  not  meant  either  by  temperament 
or  principle  to  be  a  willing  martyr.  Not  for  him  was 
the  stern  virtue  of  Dante,  who  accepted  lifelong 
exile  rather  than  restoration  with  dishonour,  content 
from  any  corner  of  the  earth  to  wonder  at  the  sun  and 
the  stars,  and  under  any  sky  to  meditate  all  sweetest 
truths  (le  dolcissime  verita).  Not  for  the  ambitious 
and  practical  politician  was  the  choice  of  Savonarola, 
who,  at  the  moment  when  Machiavelli  was  crossing 
the  threshold  of  public  life,  had  perished  at  the  stake, 
rather  than  cease  from  his  warnings  that  no  good 
could  come  to  Florence  save  from  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  reform  of  manners.  Nobody  had  in  him  less  of 
the  Stoic ;  his  private  character  was  not  more  austere 
than  the  Italian  morality  of  his  day ;  his  purse  was 
painfully  lean ;  his  active  and  restless  mind  suffered 
from  that  '  malady  of  lost  power '  which,  they  say, 
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is  apt  to  afflict  members  of  Opposition,  and  he  longed 
to  be  back  in  the  business  of  the  State.  So  he 
dedicated  his  book  to  Lorenzo,  in  the  hope  that  such 
speaking  proof  of  his  experience  and  capacity  would 
induce  the  destroyers  of  the  freedom  of  his  city  to 
give  him  public  employment.  His  suppleness  did  not 
pay.  Nothing  came  of  the  dedication  for  several 
years.  Then  some  trivial  duties  were  found  for 
Machiavelli,  and  one  important  literary  task  was 
intrusted  to  him,  the  history  of  Florence.  This  he 
completed  and  dedicated  to  Clement  vn.  in  1527.  To 
the  same  period  belongs  a  comedy  which  some  have 
described  as  worthy  of  Aristophanes,  and  hardly 
second  to  the  Tartufe  of  Moliere.  Like  Bacon  and 
some  others  who  have  written  the  shrewdest  things 
on  human  conduct  and  the  arts  of  success,  he  had 
made  a  sorry  mess  of  his  own  chances  and  gifts.  It 
is  always  interesting  to  watch  how  men  take  the  ill- 
usage  of  the  world  and  the  miscarriages  of  life. 
Machiavelli's  was  one  of  those  grave  intellects,  apt 
for  serious  thought,  yet  which  easily  turn  to  levity, 
console  themselves  for  failure  by  mockery  of  them- 
selves, and  repay  Fortune  with  her  own  banter.  This 
is  the  vein  of  the  brilliant  burlesque  and  satire  with 
which  this  versatile  genius  diversified  his  closing 
days.  Still,  with  indomitable  perseverance  he  clung 
to  public  things,  and  he  now  composed  the  dialogues 
on  the  Art  of  War,  to  induce  his  countrymen  to 
substitute  for  mercenary  armies  a  national  militia — 
to-day  one  of  the  organic  ideas  of  the  European 
system.  A  mo  la  patria  mia  piti  dell'  anima,  he  wrote 
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to  a  friend  just  before  his  death,  and  one  view  of 
Machiavelli  is  that  he  was  always  the  lion  masquerad- 
ing in  the  fox's  skin,  an  impassioned  patriot,  under 
all  his  craft  and  jest  and  bitter  mockery.  Even 
Mazzini,  who  explained  the  ruin  of  Italy  by  the  fact 
that  Machiavelli  prevailed  over  Dante,  admits  that  he 
had  'a  profoundly  Italian  heart.'  In  1527  he  died 
(cet.  58). 

Machiavelli's  active  life,  then,  was  passed  in  council- 
chambers,  camps,  courts ;  he  pondered  over  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  light  of  the  few  books  that  he  had 
read, — Livy,  Polybius,  Tacitus,  some  portion  of  Aris- 
totle's Politics,  Dante,  Petrarch.  Nobody  borrowed 
more,  and  yet  few  are  more  original.  If  he  had  ever 
read  Thucydides,  he  would  have  recalled  that  first  great 
chapter  in  European  literature,  still  indeed  the  greatest 
in  its  kind,  of  reflections  on  a  revolution,  where  with 
incomparable  insight  and  fidelity  the  historian  analyses 
the  demoralisation  of  the  Hellenic  world,  as  it  lay 
a  prey  to  intestine  faction  and  the  ruinous  invocation 
of  foreign  aid.  These  terrible  calamities,  says  Thu- 
cydides,15 always  have  been  and  always  will  be,  while 
human  nature  remains  the  same.  Words  cease  to 
have  the  same  relations  to  things,  and  their  meanings 
are  changed,  to  suit  the  ingenuities  of  enterprise  and 
the  atrocities  of  revenge.  Frantic  energy  is  the 
quality  most  valued,  and  the  man  of  violence  is  always 
trusted.  That  simplicity  which  is  a  chief  ingredient 
of  a  noble  nature,  is  laughed  to  scorn.  Inferior 
intellects  succeed  best.  Revenge  becomes  dearer 
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than  self-preservation,  and  men  even  have  a  sweeter 
pleasure  in  the  revenge  that  goes  with  perfidy,  than 
if  it  were  open.  All  this  was.  just  as  true  of  Florence 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  was  of  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Corcyra  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  The 
postulate  of  Thucydides,  that  human  nature  should 
remain  the  same,  still  held  good,  as  it  has  held 
good  at  many  a  stormful  period  since,  the  social 
progress  of  the  ages  notwithstanding. 

Whether  the  moral  state  of  Italy  was  intrinsically 
and  substantially  worse  than  that  of  other  European 
nations,  is  a  question  which  those  who  know  most, 
are  least  disposed  to  answer  offhand.16  Still  Italy 
presents  some  peculiarities  that  shed  over  her  civili- 
sation at  this  time  a  curious  and  deadly  iridescence. 
Passions  moved  in  strange  orbits.  Private  de- 
pravity and  political  debasement  went  with  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  intellectual  awakenings  in  the 
history  of  the  western  world.  Another  dark  element 
is  the  association  of  merciless  selfishness,  violence, 
craft,  and  corruption  with  the  administration  of  sacred 
things.  If  politics  were  divorced  from  morals,  so  was 
theology.  Modern  conscience  is  shocked  by  the  resort 
to  hired  crime  and  stealthy  assassination,  especially 
by  poison.  Mariana,  the  famous  Spanish  Jesuit, 
tells  us  (De  Rege,  i.  7)  that  when  he  was  teaching 
theology  in  Sicily  (1567),  a  certain  young  prince 
asked  him  whether  it  were  lawful  to  slay  a  tyrant  by 
poison.  The  theologian  did  not  find  it  easy  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  poison  and  steel,  but  at  last  he  fell 
upon  a  reason  (and  a  most  absurd  reason  it  is)  for  his 
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decision  that  a  poniard  is  permitted  and  white  powder 
is  not.  What  distinguishes  the  Italian  Renaissance 
from  such  epochs  of  luxury  and  corruption  as  the 
French  Regency,  is  this  contempt  of  human  life,  the 
fury  of  private  revenge,  the  spirit  of  atrocious 
perfidy  and  crime.  '  Italian  society  admired  the 
bravo  almost  as  much  as  Imperial  Rome  admired  the 
gladiator :  it  assumed  that  genius  combined  with 
force  of  character  released  men  from  the  shackles  of 
ordinary  morality'  (Symonds).11  Only  a  giant  like 
Michelangelo  escaped  this  deadly  climate.  We  see 
the  violence  of  Michelangelo's  sublime  despair  in  the 
immortal  marbles  of  the  Medicean  chapel,  executed 
while  Machiavelli  was  still  alive — Lorenzo,  to  whom 
the  Prince  is  dedicated,  silent,  pensive,  meditating 
under  his  helmet,  with  finger  upon  lip,  some  stroke 
of  dubious  war  or  craft,  and  the  sombre  superhuman 
figures  of  Night  and  Dawn  and  Day,  proclaiming  'it 
is  best  to  sleep  and  be  of  stone,  not  to  see  and  not 
to  feel,  while  such  misery  and  shame  endure.' 

Machiavelli's  merit  in  the  history  of  political  litera- 
ture is  his  method.  We  may  smile  at  the  uncritical 
simplicity  with  which  he  discusses  Romulus  and 
Remus,  Moses,  Cyrus,  and  Theseus,  as  if  they  were 
all  astute  politicians  of  Florentine  faction.  He  often 
recalls  the  orator  in  the  French  Constituent  Assembly 
who  proposed  to  send  to  Crete  for  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  laws  of  Minos.  But  he  withdrew  politics  from 
scholasticism,  and  based  their  consideration  upon  ob- 
servation and  experience.  It  is  quite  true  that  he 
does  not  classify  his  problems  ;  that  he  does  not  place 
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them  in  their  proper  subordination  to  one  another; 
that  he  often  brings  together  facts  that  are  not  of  the 
same  order  and  do  not  support  the  same  conclusion.18 
Nothing,  again,  is  easier  than  for  the  critic  to  find 
contradictions  in  Machiavelli.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
world  reflecting  over  the  things  that  he  had  seen  in 
public  life ;  more  systematic  than  observers  like  Retz 
or  Commynes — whom  Sainte-Beuve  calls  the  French 
Machiavelli  -  -  but  not  systematic  as  Hobbes  is. 
Human  things  have  many  sides  and  many  aspects, 
and  an  observant  man  of  the  world  does  not  confine 
himself  to  one  way  of  looking  at  them,  from  fear  of 
being  thought  inconsistent.  To  put  on  the  blinkers 
of  system  was  alien  to  his  nature  and  his  object. 
Contradictions  were  inevitable,  but  the  general 
texture  of  his  thought  is  close  enough.19 

Machiavelli  was  not  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to 
write  down  thoughts  on  the  problems  of  the  time, 
though  it  has  been  observed  that  he  is  the  first  writer, 
still  celebrated,  '  who  discussed  grave  questions  in 
modern  language'  (Mackintosh].  Apart  from  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  various  less  famous  men  had  theorised 
about  affairs  of  state.  Guicciardini,  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Machiavelli,  like  him  a  man  of  public 
business  and  of  the  world,  composed  observations 
on  government,  of  which  Cavour  said  that  they 
showed  a  better  comprehension  of  affairs  than  the 
author  of  the  Prince  and  the  Discourses.™  But 
then  the  latter  had  the  better  talent  of  writing. 
One  most  competent  Italian  critic  calls  his  prose 
'  divine,' 21  and  a  foreigner  has  perhaps  no  right  to 
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differ;  only  what  word  is  then  left  for  the  really 
great  writers,  who  to  intellectual  strength  add  moral 
grandeur  ?  Napoleon  hated  a  general  who  made 
mental  pictures  of  what  he  saw,  instead  of  look- 
ing at  the  thing  clearly  as  through  a  field-glass. 
Machiavelli's  is  the  style  of  the  field-glass.  c  I  want 
to  write  something/  he  said,  *  that  may  be  useful  to 
the  understanding  man  ;  it  seems  better  for  me  to  go 
behind  to  the  real  truth  of  things,  rather  than  to  a 
fancy  picture.'  Every  sentence  represents  a  thought 
or  a  thing.  He  is  never  open  to  the  reproach  thrown 
by  Aristotle  at  Plato :  '  This  is  to  talk  poetic 
metaphor.'  As  has  been  said  much  less  truly  of 
Montesquieu,  reflection  is  not  broken  by  monuments 
and  landscapes.  He  has  the  highest  of  all  the 
virtues  that  prose -writing  can  possess — save  the  half- 
dozen  cases  in  literature  of  genius  with  unconquer- 
able wings, — he  is  simple,  unaffected,  direct,  vivid, 
and  rational.  He  possesses  the  truest  of  all  forms  of 
irony,  which  consists  in  literal  statement,  and  of 
which  you  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  irony  or  naivete. 
He  disentangles  his  thought  from  the  fact  so  skil- 
fully and  cleanly,  that  it  looks  almost  obvious.  No- 
body has  ever  surpassed  him  in  the  power  of  throwing 
pregnant  vigour  into  a  single  concentrated  word. 
Of  some  pages  it  has  been  well  said  that  they  are 
written  with  the  point  of  a  stiletto.  He  uses  few  of 
our  loud  easy  words  of  praise  and  blame,  he  is  not 
often  sorry  or  glad,  he  does  not  smile  and  he  does 
not  scold,  he  is  seldom  indignant  and  he  is  never 
surprised.  He  has  not  even  the  mastering  human 
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infirmity  of  trying  to  persuade.  His  business  is 
that  of  the  clinical  lecturer,  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  malady,  the  proper  treatment,  and  the  chances 
of  recovery.  He  strips  away  the  flowing  garments 
of  convention  and  commonplace ;  closes  his  will 
against  sympathy  and  feeling ;  ignores  pity  as  an 
irrelevance,  just  as  the  operating  surgeon  does.  In 
the  phrase  about  Fontenelle,  he  shows  as  good  a 
heart  as  can  be  made  out  of  brains.  What  concerns 
Machiavelli,  the  Italian  critic  truly  says,  '  is  not  a 
thing  being  reasonable,  or  moral,  or  beautiful,  but 
that  it  is.'  Yet  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  confused 
clamour  against  him,  people  knew  what  they  meant, 
and  their  instinct  was  not  unsound.  Mankind,  and 
well  they  know  it,  are  far  too  profoundly  concerned 
in  right  and  wrong,  in  mercy  and  cruelty,  in  justice 
and  oppression,  to  favour  a  teacher  who,  even  for 
a  scientific  purpose  of  his  own,  forgets  the  awful 
difference.  Commonplace,  after  all,  is  exactly  what 
contains  the  truths  that  are  indispensable. 

Like  most  of  those  who  take  a  pride  in  seeing 
human  nature  as  it  is,  Machiavelli  only  saw  half  of 
it.  We  must  remember  the  atmosphere  of  craft, 
suspicion,  fraud,  violence,  in  which  he  had  moved, 
with  Borgias,  Medici,  Pope  Julius,  Maximilian,  Louis 
xii.,  and  the  reckless  factions  of  Florence.  His  esti- 
mate was  low.  Mankind  are  more  prone  to  evil  than 
to  good.  We  may  say  this  of  them  generally,  that 
they  are  ungrateful,  fickle,  deceivers,  greedy  of  gain, 
runaways  before  peril.  While  you  serve  them,  they 
are  all  yours — lives,  goods,  children — so  long  as  no 
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danger  is  at  hand ;  but  when  the  hour  of  need  draws 
nigh,  they  turn  their  backs.  They  are  readier  to  seek 
revenge  for  wrong,  than  to  prove  gratitude  for  service  : 
as  Tacitus  says  of  people  who  lived  in  Italy  long  ages 
before,  readier  to  pay  back  injury  than  kindness. 
Men  never  do  anything  good,  unless  they  are  driven ; 
and  where  they  have  their  choice,  and  can  use  what 
licence  they  will,  all  is  filled  with  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. They  are  taken  in  by  appearances.  They 
follow  the  event.  They  easily  become  corrupted. 
Their  will  is  weak.  They  know  not  how  to  be 
either  thoroughly  good  or  thoroughly  bad ;  they 
vacillate  between ;  they  take  middle  paths,  the  worst 
of  all.  Men  are  a  little  breed.* 

All  this  is  not  satire,  it  is  not  misanthropy ;  it  is 
the  student  of  the  art  of  government,  thinking  over 
the  material  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  These 
judgments  of  Machiavelli  have  none  of  the  wrath  of 
Juvenal,  none  of  the  savage  truculence  of  Swift. 
They  cut  deeper  into  simple  reality  than  the  polished 
proverbs  of  the  moralists  of  the  boudoir.  They  have 
not  the  bitterness  that  hides  in  the  laugh  of  Moliere, 
nor  the  chagrin  and  disdain  with  which  Pascal 
broods  over  unhappy  man  and  his  dark  lot.  Least 
of  all  are  they  the  voice  of  the  preacher  calling 
sinners  to  repentance.  The  tale  is  only  a  rather 
grim  record,  from  inspection,  of  the  foundations  on 
which  the  rulers  of  states  must  do  their  best  to  build. 

Goethe's  maxim  that,  if  you  would  improve  a  man, 

*  'However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a  little  breed.'— Tennyson's 
Maud,  i.  5. 
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it  is  no  bad  thing  to  let  him  suppose  that  you  already 
think  him  that  which  you  would  have  him  to  be, 
would  have  seemed  to  Machiavelli  as  foolish  for  his 
purpose  as  if  you  were  to  furnish  an  architect  with 
clay,  and  bid  him  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  iron.  He 
will  suffer  no  abstraction  to  interrupt  positive  obser- 
vation.22 Man  is  what  he  is,  and  so  he  needs  to  be 
bitted  and  bridled  with  laws,  and  now  and  again  to  be 
treated  to  a  stiff  dose  of  *  medicine  forti '  in  the  shape 
of  fire,  bullet,  axe,  halter,  or  dungeon.  At  any  rate, 
Machiavelli  does  not  leave  human  nature  out,  and  this 
is  one  secret  of  his  hold.  He  does  not  argue  pale 
opinions,  but  passions  and  interests  in  all  the  flush 
of  their  action.  It  is,  in  truth,  in  every  case, — Burke, 
Rousseau,  Tocqueville,  Hobbes,  Bentham,  Mill,  and 
the  rest — always  the  moralist  who  interests  men  most 
within  the  publicist.  Machiavelli  was  assuredly  a 
moralist,  though  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  this  is  what 
makes  him,  as  he  has  been  called,  a  contemporary  of 
every  age  and  a  citizen  of  all  countries. 

To  the  question  whether  the  world  grows  better 
or  worse,  Machiavelli  gave  an  answer  that  startles 
an  age  like  ours,  that  lives  on  its  faith  in  progress. 
The  world  neither  grows  better  nor  worse ;  in  fact 
it  is  always  the  same.  Human  fortunes  are  never 
still ;  they  are  every  moment  either  going  up  or 
sinking  down.  But  among  all  nations  and  states, 
the  same  desires,  the  same  humours  prevail,  and  are 
what  they  always  were.  Men  are  for  travelling  on 
the  beaten  track.  Diligently  study  bygone  things, 
and  in  every  State  you  will  be  able  to  discover  the 
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things  to  come.  All  the  things  that  have  been  may 
be  again.  Just  as  the  modern  physicist  tells  us  that 
neither  physical  nor  chemical  transformation  changes 
the  mass  nor  the  weight  of  any  quantity  of  matter, 
so  Machiavelli  judged  the  good  and  evil  in  the  world 
to  be  ever  the  same.  '  This  bad  and  this  good  shift 
from  land  to  land/  he  says,  '  as  we  may  see  from 
ancient  empires ;  they  rose  and  fell  with  the  changes 
of  their  usage,  but  the  world  remained  as  it  was. 
The  only  difference  was  that  it  concentrated  its 
power  (virtti)  in  Assyria,  then  in  Media,  then  in 
Persia,  until  at  last  it  came  to  Italy  and  Kome/ 

In  our  age,  when  we  think  of  the  chequered  course 
of  human  time,  of  the  shocks  of  irreconcilable  civilisa- 
tions, of  war,  trade,  faction,  revolution,  empire,  laws, 
creeds,  sects,  we  seek  a  clue  to  the  vast  maze  of 
historic  and  pre-historic  fact.  Machiavelli  seeks  no 
clue  to  his  distribution  of  good  and  evil.  He  never 
tries  to  find  a  moral  interpretation  for  the  myste- 
rious scroll.  Men  obey  laws  they  do  not  know, 
but  cannot  resist.  We  can  only  make  an  effort  to 
seize  events  as  they  whirl  by,  and  to  extort  from 
them  a  maxim,  a  precept,  or  a  principle,  to  serve 
our  immediate  turn.  Fortune,  he  says, — that  is, 
Providence,  or  else  Circumstance,  or  the  Stars, — is 
mistress  of  more  than  half  we  do.  What  is  her  deep 
secret,  he  shows  no  curiosity  to  fathom.  He  con- 
tents himself  with  a  maxim  for  the  practical  man 
(Prince,  xxv.),  that  it  is  better  to  be  adventurous 
than  cautious,  for  Fortune  is  a  woman,  and  to  be 
mastered  must  be  boldly  handled. 
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Whatever  the  force  or  the  law  that  may  control  this 
shifting  distribution  of  imperial  destinies,  nothing, 
said  Machiavelli,  could  prevent  any  native  of  Italy 
or  of  Greece,  unless  the  Greek  had  turned  Turk, 
or  the  Italian  had  turned  Transalpine,  from  blaming 
his  own  time,  and  praising  the  glories  of  time  past. 
'  What,'  he  cries,  '  can  redeem  an  age  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  misery,  shame,  reproach,  where  there  is 
no  regard  to  religion,  to  laws,  to  arms,  where  all  is 
tainted  and  tarnished  with  every  foulness.  And 
these  vices  are  all  the  more  hateful,  as  they  most 
abound  in  those  who  sit  in  the  judgment-seat,  are 
men's  masters,  and  seek  men's  reverence.  I,  at 
all  events/  he  concludes,  with  a  glow  so  rare  in  him, 
that  almost  recalls  the  moving  close  of  the  Agricola, 
'  shall  make  bold  to  say  how  I  regard  old  times  and 
new,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  young,  who  shall  read 
these  writings  of  mine,  may  shun  the  new  examples 
and  follow  the  old.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
man,  at  least  to  strive  to  teach  to  others  those  sound 
lessons,  which  the  spite  of  time  or  fortune  hath 
hindered  him  from  executing,  to  the  end  that  many 
having  learned  them,  some  one  of  those  better 
loved  by  heaven  may  one  day  have  power  to  apply 
them.' 

What  were  the  lessons  ?  They  were  in  fact  only 
one,  that  the  central  secret  of  the  ruin  and  distraction 
of  Italy  was  weakness  of  will,  want  of  fortitude, 
force,  and  resolution.  The  abstract  question  of  the 
best  form  of  government — perhaps  the  most  barren 
of  all  the  topics  that  have  ever  occupied  speculative 
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minds — was  with  Machiavelli  strictly  secondary.  He 
saw  small  despotic  states  harried  by  their  petty 
tyrants,  he  saw  republics  worn  out  by  faction  and 
hate.  Machiavelli  himself  had  faith  in  free  republics 
as  the  highest  type  of  government ;  but  whether  you 
have  republic  or  tyranny,  matters  less,  he  seems  to 
say,  than  that  the  governing  power  should  be  strong 
in  the  force  of  its  own  arms,  intelligent,  concentrated, 
resolute.  He  might  be  said  to  be  for  half  his  tune 
engaged  in  examining  the  fitness  of  means  to  other 
people's  ends,  himself  neutral.  But  then,  as  nature 
used  to  be  held  to  abhor  a  vacuum,  so  the  impatience 
of  man  is  loth  to  tolerate  neutrality. 

He  is  called  inconsistent  because  in  the  Prince 
he  lays  down  the  conditions  on  which  an  absolute 
ruler,  rising  to  power  by  force  of  genius  backed  by 
circumstances,  may  maintain  that  power,  with  safety 
to  himself  and  most  advantage  to  his  subjects ;  while 
in  the  Discourses  he  examines  the  rules  that  enable 
a  self-governing  state  to  retain  its  freedom.  The 
cardinal  precepts  are  the  same.  In  either  case,  the 
saving  principle  is  one :  self-sufficiency,  military 
strength,  force,  flexibility,  address, — above  all,  no 
half-measures.  In  either  case,  the  preservation  of 
the  state  is  equally  the  one  end,  reason  of  state 
equally  the  one  adequate  and  sufficient  test  and 
justification  of  the  means.  The  Prince  deals  with  one 
problem,  the  Discourses  with  the  other,  but  the 
spring  of  Machiavelli's  political  inspirations  is  the 
same,  to  whatever  type  of  rule  they  apply  —  the 
secular  state  supreme ;  self-interest,  and  self-regard, 
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avowed  as  the  single  principles  of  state  action; 
material  force  the  master-key  to  civil  policy.  Clear 
intelligence  backed  by  unsparing  will,  unflinching 
energy,  remorseless  vigour,  the  brain  to  plan  and  the 
hand  to  strike — here  is  the  salvation  of  States,  whether 
monarchies  or  republics.  The  spirit  of  humility  and 
resignation  that  Christianity  had  brought  into  the 
world,  he  contemns  and  repudiates.  That  whole 
scheme  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  which  invisible  Powers 
rule  all  our  mortal  affairs,  he  dismisses.  Calculation, 
courage,  fit  means  for  resolute  ends,  human  force, — 
only  these  can  rebuild  a  world  in  ruins.'"'" 

Some  will  deem  it  inconsistent,  that  with  so  few 
illusions  about  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  he 
should  yet  have  been  so  firm,  in  what  figures  in  all  our 
own  election  addresses  as  trust  in  the  people.  Like 
Aristotle,  he  held  the  many  to  be  in  the  long-run 
the  best  judges ;  but  unlike  Goethe,  who  said  that 
the  public  is  always  in  a  state  of  self-delusion  about 
details,  though  scarcely  ever  about  broad  truths, 
Machiavelli  declared  that  the  public  may  go  wrong 
about  generalities,  while  as  to  particulars  they  are 
usually  right.23  The  people  are  less  ungrateful  than 
a  prince,  and  where  they  are  ungrateful,  it  is  from 
less  dishonourable  motive.  The  multitude  is  wiser 
and  more  constant  than  a  prince.  Furious  and  un- 
controlled multitudes  go  wrong,  but  then  so  do 
furious  and  uncontrolled  princes.  Both  err,  when 
not  held  back  by  fear  of  consequences.  The  people 

*  See  Ferrari's  Hist,  de  la  liaison  d'Etat,  p.  260 ;  de  Sanctis,  Storia  della 
Let.  Italiana,  ii.  74-89 ;  Quinet,  Revolutions  d'ltalie,  ii.  122. 
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are  fickle  and  thankless,  but  so  are  princes.  '  As  for 
prudence  and  stability,  I  say  that  a  people  is  more 
prudent,  more  stable,  and  of  better  judgment  than  a 
prince.'  Never  let  a  prince,  he  said  (and  perhaps  we 
might  say,  never  let  a  parliament  of  united  king- 
doms) complain  of  the  faults  of  a  people  under  his 
rule,  for  they  are  due  either  to  his  own  negligence, 
or  else  to  his  own  example,  and  if  you  consider  a 
people  given  to  robbery  and  outrages  against  law, 
you  will  generally  find  that  they  only  copy  their 
masters.  Above  all,  and  in  any  case,  the  ruler, 
whether  hereditary  or  an  usurper,  can  have  no  safety 
unless  he  founds  himself  on  popular  favour  and  good- 
will. This  he  repeats  a  hundred  times.  '  Better  far 
than  any  number  of  fortresses,  is  not  to  be  hated  by 
your  people.' 

It  is  then  to  the  free  Roman  commonwealth  that 
Machiavelli  would  have  his  countrymen  turn.  He 
found  the  pattern  that  he  wanted  in  that  strong 
respect  for  law,  that  devotion  to  country,  that  un- 
quailing  courage,  that  energy  of  purpose,  which  has 
been  truly  called  the  essence  of  free  Borne.  Modern 
Germans,  for  good  reasons  of  their  own,  have  taken 
to  praise  him,  but  Machiavelli  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  most  brilliant  and  illustrious  of  living  German 
scholars,  who  idolises  Julius  Caesar,  despatches  Cato 
as  a  pedant,  and  Cicero  as  a  coxcomb.  You  will  hardly 
find  in  Machiavelli  a  good  word  for  any  destroyer 
of  a  free  government.  Let  nobody,  he  says,  be 
cheated  by  the  glory  of  Caesar.  Historians  have  been 
spoiled  by  his  success,  and  by  the  duration  of  the 
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empire  that  continued  his  name.  If  you  follow  the 
history  of  the  empire,  you  will  then  know  with  a 
vengeance  what  is  the  debt  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the 
world,  to  Caesar. 

Nobody  has  stated  the  argument  against  the  re- 
volutionary dictator  more  clearly  or  tersely  than 
Machiavelli.  He  applauded  the  old  Romans  because 
their  policy  provided  by  a  regular  ordinance  for  an 
emergency,  by  the  institution  of  a  constitutional 
dictator  for  a  fixed  term,  and  to  meet  a  definite 
occasion.  '  In  a  republic  nothing  should  be  left  to 
extraordinary  modes  of -government ;  because  though 
such  a  mode  may  do  good  for  the  moment,  still  the 
example  does  harm,  seeing  that  a  practice  of  breaking 
the  laws  for  good  ends  lends  a  colour  to  breaches  of 
law  for  ends  that  are  bad.'  Occasions  no  doubt  arise 
when  no  ordinary  means  will  produce  reform,  and 
then  you  must  have  recourse  to  violence  and  arms : 
a  man  must  make  himself  supreme.  But  then, 
unfortunately,  if  he  make  himself  supreme  by  vio- 
lence, he  is  probably  a  bad  man,  for  a  good  man  will 
not  climb  to  power  by  such  means.  No  more  will  a 
bad  man  who  has  become  supreme  in  this  way  be 
likely  to  use  his  ill-gotten  power  for  good  ends.  Here 
is  the  eternal  dilemma  of  a  State  in  convulsion.24 

He  forbids  us  in  any  case  to  call  it  virtue  to  slay 
fellow-citizens,  to  betray  friends,  to  be  without  faith, 
without  mercy,  without  religion ;  such  practices  may 
win  empire,  but  not  glory.  A  prince  who  clears  out 
a  population — here  we  may  think  of  James  I.  and 
Cromwell,  and  the  authors  of  many  a  sweeping 
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clearance  since — and  transplants  them  from  province 
to  province,  as  a  herdsman  moves  his  flock,  does  what 
is  most  cruel,  most  alien,  not  only  to  Christianity,  but 
to  common  humanity.  It  were  far  better  for  a  man, 
he  says,  to  choose  a  private  life,  than  to  be  a  king  on 
the  terms  of  making  such  havoc  as  this  with  the  lives 
of  other  men  (Disc.,  i.  26). 

It  may  be  true,  as  Danton  said,  that  'twere  better 
to  be  a  poor  fisherman  than  to  meddle  with  the 
government  of  men.  Yet  nations  and  men  find  them- 
selves inexorably  confronted  by  the  practical  question. 
Government  they  must  find.  Given  a  corrupt,  a 
divided,  a  distracted  community,  how  are  you  to 
restore  it?  The  last  chapter  of  the  Prince  is  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  representative  of  the  House 
of  Medici  to  heal  the  bruises  and  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  his  torn  and  enslaved  country.  The  view  has  been 
taken 25  that  this  last  chapter  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  book ;  that  its  glow  is 
incompatible  with  the  iron  harshness  of  all  that  has 
gone  before ;  that  it  was  an  afterthought,  dictated 
partly  by  Machiavelli's  personal  hopes,  and  then 
picked  up  later  by  his  defenders  as  whitewashing 
guilty  maxims  by  ascribing  them  to  large  and  lofty 
purpose.  The  balance  of  argument  seems  to  me  to 
lean  this  way,  and  Machiavelli  for  five-and-twenty 
chapters  was  thinking  of  new  princes  generally,  and 
not  of  a  great  Italian  deliverer.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  not  a  man  cast  in  a  single  mould.  It  may  be 
that  on  reviewing  his  chapters,  his  heart  became 
suddenly  alive  to  their  frigidity,  and  that  the  closing 
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words  flowed  from  the  deeps  of  what  was  undoubtedly 
sincere  and  passionate  feeling. 

However  this  may  be,  whether  the  whole  case  of 
Italy  or  the  special  case  of  any  new  prince,  was  in 
his  contemplation,  the  quality  of  the  man  required 
is  drawn  in  four  chapters  (xv.-xviii.)  with  piercing 
eye  and  a  hand  that  does  not  flinch.  The  ruler's 
business  is  to  save  the  State.  He  cannot  practise  all 
virtues,  first  because  he  is  not  very  likely  to  possess 
them,  and  next  because,  where  so  many  people  are 
bad,  he  would  not  be  a  match  for  the  world  if  he 
were  perfectly  good.  But  he  should  be  on  his  guard 
against  all  vices,  so  far  as  possible ;  he  should  at  all 
events  scrupulously  abstain  from  every  vice  that  might 
endanger  his  government.  There  are  two  ways 
of  carrying  on  the  fight — one  by  laws,  the  other  by 
force.  The  first  is  the  proper  distinction  of  man ; 
the  second  is  the  mark  of  the  brute.  As  the  first 
is  not  always  enough,  you  must  sometimes  resort 
to  the  second.  You  must  be  both  lion  and  fox,  and 
the  man  who  is  only  lion,  is  not  wise.  A  wise  prince 
neither  can,  nor  ought  to,  keep  his  word,  when  to 
keep  his  word  would  injure  either  himself  or  the  State, 
or  when  the  reasons  that  made  him  give  his  promise 
have  passed  away.  If  men  were  all  good,  such  a 
maxim  as  this  would  be  bad ;  but  as  men  are  inclined 
to  evil,  and  would  not  all  keep  faith  with  you,  why 
should  you  keep  faith  with  them  ?  Nostra  cattivita, 
la  lor — our  badness,  their  badness.26  There  are  some 
good  qualities  which  the  new  ruler  need  not  have,  still 
he  should  appear  to  have  them.  It  is  well  to  appear 
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merciful,  faithful,  religious,  and  to  be  so.  Religion  is 
the  most  necessary  thing  of  all  for  a  prince  to  seek 
credit  for.  But  the  new  prince  should  know  how  to 
change  to  the  contrary  of  all  these  things,  when  they 
are  in  the  way  of  the  public  good.  For  it  is  frequently 
necessary — and  here  is  the  sentence  that  has  done  so 
much  to  damn  its  writer — for  the  upholding  of  the 
State,  to  go  to  work  against  faith,  against  charity, 
against  humanity,  against  religion  ;  and  a  new  prince 
cannot  observe  all  the  things  for  which  men  are 
reckoned  good. 

The  property  of  his  subjects  he  will  leave  alone, 
for  a  man  will  sooner  forgive  the  slaying  of  his  father 
than  the  confiscation  of  his  patrimony.  He  should 
try  to  have  a  character  for  mercy,  but  this  should 
never  be  allowed  to  prevent  severity  on  just  occasion. 
He  must  bear  in  mind  the  good  saying  reported  in 
Livy,  that  many  people  know  better  how  to  keep 
from  doing  wrong,  than  how  to  correct  the  wrong- 
doing of  others.  He  ought  not  to  let  excess  of  trust 
make  him  careless,  nor  excess  of  distrust  to  make 
him  intolerable.  It  would  be  well  if  he  could  be 
both  loved  and  feared;  but,  if  circumstances  force 
a  choice,  then  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  feared. 
To  be  feared  is  not  the  same  as  being  hated,  and 
the  two  things  to  be  most  avoided  are  hatred  on 
the  one  hand,  and  contempt  on  the  other. 

The  universal  test  is  reason  of  State.  We  should 
never  condemn  a  man  for  extraordinary  acts  to  which 
he  has  been  compelled  to  resort  in  establishing  his 
empire  or  founding  a  republic.  In  a  case  where  the 
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safety  of  a  country  is  concerned,  whether  it  be 
princedom  or  republic,  no  regard  ought  to  be  paid 
to  justice  or  injustice,  to -pity  or  severity,  to  glory 
or  shame ;  but  putting  aside  every  other  considera- 
tion, that  course  alone  ought  to  be  followed  which 
may  preserve  to  the  country  its  existence  and  its 
freedom.  Diderot  pithily  put  the  superficial  impres- 
sion of  all  this  when  he  said  that  you  might  head 
these  chapters  as  '  The  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
right  for  a  Prince  to  be  a  Scoundrel.'  A  profounder 
commentary  of  a  concrete  kind  is  furnished  by  Momm- 
sen's  account  of  Sulla27 — an  extraordinary  literary 
masterpiece,  even  in  the  view  of  those  who  think  its 
politics  most  perverse.  Such  a  Sulla  was  the  real 
type  of  Machiavelli's  reformer  of  a  rotten  State.28 

It  has  been  a  commonplace  of  reproachful  criticism 
that  Machiavelli  chose  for  his  hero  Caesar  Borgia.29 
Not  only  was  Borgia  a  monster,  it  is  said,  but  he 
failed.  The  baleful  meteor  flamed  across  the  sky 
for  little  more  than  four  years,  and  then  went  out. 
If  only  success  should  command  admiration,  Borgia 
and  his  swiftly  shattered  fortunes  ought  to  be  in- 
different to  Machiavelli  and  the  world  for  which  he 
was  writing.  What  Machiavelli  says  is  this — '  I  put 
him  forward,'  he  writes,  '  as  a  model  for  such  as  climb 
to  power  by  good  fortune  and  the  help  of  others.  He 
did  everything  that  a  long-headed  and  capable  man 
could  do,  who  desires  to  strike  root.  I  will  show  you 
how  broad  were  the  foundations  that  he  laid  for  the 
fabric  of  his  future  power.  I  do  not  know  what  better 
lessons  I  could  teach  a  new  prince  (i.e.  an  usurper) 
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than  his  example.  If  what  he  did  failed  in  the  end, 
it  was  all  due  to  the  extreme  malignity  of  fortune.' 
He  makes  no  hero  of  him,  except  as  a  type  of 
character  well  fitted  for  a  given  task. 

Machiavelli  knew  him  at  close  quarters.30  He  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Borgia  in  the  crisis  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  he  saw  in  him  the  very  qualities  of  action, 
force,  combat,  calculation,  resolution,  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  age  required.  Machiavelli  was  in  his 
train  when  terrible  things  were  done.  Csesar  was 
close,  solitary,  secret,  quick.  When  any  business  is 
on  foot,  said  Machiavelli,  he  knows  nothing  of  rest 
or  weariness  or  risk.  He  no  sooner  reached  a  place, 
than  you  heard  that  he  had  left  it.  He  was  loved 
by  his  troopers,  for  though  he  meted  stern  punishment 
for  every  offence  against  discipline,  he  was  liberal 
in  pay,  and  put  little  restraint  on  their  freedom. 
Though  no  talker,  when  he  had  to  make  a  case  he 
was  so  fluent  and  pressing,  that  it  was  hard  to  find  an 
answer.  He  was  a  great  judge  of  occasion.  Bold, 
crafty,  resolute,  deep,  and  above  all  well  known  never 
to  forget  or  forgive  an  injury,  he  fascinated  men  with 
the  terror  of  the  basilisk.  His  firm  maxim  was  to 
seek  order  by  giving  his  new  subjects  a  good  and  firm 
government, '  including  a  civil  tribunal  with  a  just 
president.  Bemiro  was  his  first  governor  in  the 
Bomagna.  It  is  uncertain  how  Bemiro  incurred  his 
master's  displeasure,  but  one  morning  Machiavelli 
walked  out  into  the  market-place  at  Cesena,  and  saw 
Beniiro,  as  he  puts  it,  in  two  pieces,  his  head  on  a 
lance,  and  his  body  still  covered  with  his  fine  clothes, 
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resting  on  a  block  with  a  blood-stained  axe  by  the 
side  of  it.  His  captains,  beginning  to  penetrate  Caesar's 
designs,  and  fearing  that  he  would  seize  their  petty 
dominions — like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  as 
he  said — one  by  one,  revolted.  Undaunted,  he 
gathered  new  forces.  Fresh  bands  of  mercenaries 
flocked  to  the  banners  of  a  chief  who  had  money, 
skill,  and  a  happy  star.  The  conspirators  were  no 
match  for  him  in  swiftness,  activity,  or  resources ; 
they  allowed  him  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion  among 
them  ;  he  duped  them  into  making  a  convention  with 
him,  which  they  had  little  thought  of  keeping. 
Everybody  who  knew  his  revengeful  and  implacable 
spirit  was  sure  that  the  conspirators  were  doomed. 
When  Machiavelli  came  near  one  of  them  he  felt, 
he  says,  the  deadly  odour  of  a  corpse.  With  many 
arts,  the  duke  got  them  to  meet  him  at  Sinigaglia. 
He  received  their  greetings  cordially,  pressed  their 
hands,  and  gave  them  the  accolade.  They  all  rode 
into  the  town  together,  talking  of  military  things. 
Caesar  courteously  invited  them  to  enter  the  palace, 
then  quitted  them,  and  they  were  immediately  seized. 
'  I  doubt  if  they  will  be  alive  to-morrow  morning,' 
the  Florentine  secretary  wrote  without  emotion  to 
his  government.  They  went  through  some  form  of 
trial,  and  before  daybreak  two  of  them  were  strangled, 
and  two  others  shared  the  same  fate  as  soon  as 
Caesar  knew  that  the  Pope  had  carried  out  his  plans 
for  making  away  by  poison  with  the  Cardinal  who 
headed  the  rebellious  faction  at  Rome. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment.  One  of  the  victims  of 
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Sinigaglia  was  Oliverotto  da  Fermo.  His  story  is  told 
in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Prince.  He  had  been 
brought  up  from  childhood  by  an  uncle ;  he  went 
out  into  the  world  to  learn  military  service ;  in  course 
of  time,  one  day  he  wrote  to  his  uncle  at  Fermo  that 
he  should  like  once  more  to  see  him  and  his  paternal 
city,  and,  by  way  of  showing  his  good  compatriots 
that  he  had  won  some  honour  in  life,  he  purposed  to 
bring  a  hundred  horsemen  in  his  company.  He 
came,  and  was  honourably  received.  He  invited 
his  uncle  and  the  chief  men  of  Fermo  to  a  feast,  and 
when  the  feast  was  over,  his  soldiers  sprang  upon 
the  guests  and  slew  them  all,  and  Oliverotto  became 
the  tyrant  of  the  place.  We  may  at  any  rate  forgive 
Ca3sar  for,  a  year  later,  making  sure  work  of  Oliver- 
otto. When  his  last  hour  came,  he  struggled  to 
drive  his  dagger  into  the  man  with  the  cord.  Here 
indeed  were  lions,  foxes,  catamounts. 

This  is  obviously  the  key  to  Machiavelli's  admiration 
for  Borgia's  policy.  The  men  were  all  bandits  to- 
gether. Romagna  is  not  and  never  was,  said  Dante  two 
hundred  years  before,  without  war  in  the  hearts  of  her 
tyrants  (Inf.  xxvii.  37).  So  it  was  now.  It  was  full, 
says  Machiavelli,  of  those  who  are  called  gentlemen, 
who  live  in  idleness  and  abundance  on  the  revenues  of 
their  estates,  without  any  care  of  cultivating  them, 
or  of  incurring  any  of  the  fatigue  of  getting  a  living ; 
such  men  are  pernicious  anywhere,  but  most  of  all 
are  those  who  are  lords  of  castles,  and  have  subjects 
who  are  under  obedience  to  them.  These  lords, 
before  the  Pope  and  his  terrible  son  took  them  in 
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hand,  were  poor,  yet  had  a  mind  to  live  as  if  they 
were  rich,  and  so  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  rapine, 
extortion,  and  every  other  iniquity.  Whether  Csesar 
and  the  Pope  had  wider  designs  than  the  reduction 
of  these  oppressors  to  order,  we  can  never  know. 
Machiavelli  and  most  contemporaries  thought  that 
they  had,  but  German  historians  of  to-day  differ. 
Probably  the  contemporaries  knew  best,  but  nothing 
can  matter  less. 

We  may  as  well  finish  Caesar's  story,  because  we 
never  know  until  a  man's  end,  whether  the  play  has 
been  tragedy  or  comedy.  He  seemed  to  be  lord  of 
the  ascendant,  when,  in  the  summer  after  the  trans- 
action of  Sinigaglia  (1503),  the  Pope  and  he  were  one 
evening  both  stricken  with  malarious  fever  at  Rome. 
There  was  talk  of  poison,  but  the  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  this  is  fable.31  Alexander  vi.  died ; 
Caesar,  in  the  prime  of  his  young  man's  strength, 
made  a  better  fight  for  it,  but  when  at  last  he 
recovered,  his  star  had  set.  Machiavelli  saw  him  and 
felt  that  Fortune  this  time  had  got  the  best  of  virtil. 
His  subjects  in  the  Romagna  stood  by  him  for  a  time, 
and  then  tyranny  and  disorder  came  back.  The  new 
Pope,  Julius  II.,  was  not  his  friend,  for  though  Csesar 
had  made  the  Spanish  cardinals  support  his  election, 
Julius  had  some  old  scores  to  pay,  and  as  Machiavelli 
profoundly  remarked,  anybody  who  supposes  that 
new  services  make  great  people  forget  old  injuries, 
makes  a  vast  mistake.  So  Caesar  found  his  way  to 
Naples,  with  a  safe  conduct  from  Gonsalvo,  the  Great 
Captain.  He  reaped  as  he  had  sown.  Once  he  had 
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said,  '  It  is  well  to  cheat  those,  who  have  been  masters 
of  treachery.'  He  now  felt  the  force  of  his  maxim. 
At  Naples  he  was  cordially  received  by  Gonsalvo, 
dined  often  at  his  table,  talked  over  all  his  plans,  and 
suddenly  one  night  as  he  was  about  to  pass  the 
postern,  in  spite  of  the  safe  conduct,  an  officer 
demanded  his  sword  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Castile.  To  Spain  he  was  sent.  For  some  three 
years  he  went  through  strange  and  obscure  adven- 
tures, fighting  fortune  with  the  aid  of  his  indwelling 
demon  to  the  very  last.  He  was  struck  down  in  a 
fight  at  Viana  in  Navarre  (1507),  after  a  furious 
resistance ;  was  stripped  of  his  fine  armour  by  men 
who  did  not  know  who  he  was ;  and  his  body  was  left 
naked,  bloody,  and  riddled  with  wounds,  on  the 
ground.  He  was  only  thirty -one.  His  father,  who 
was  quite  as  desperate  an  evil-doer,  died  in  his  bed  at 
seventy- two.  So  history  cannot  safely  draw  a  moral.32 
From  this  digression  let  us  return  to  mark  some  of 
the  problems  that  Machiavelli  raises.  In  one  sense, 
we  are  shocked  by  his  maxims  in  proportion  to  our 
forget  fulness  of  history.  There  have  been,  it  is  said, 
only  two  perfect  princes  in  the  world  —  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Louis  ix.  of  France.  If  you  add  to 
princes,  presidents  and  prime  ministers,  the  percentage 
might  still  be  low.  Among  the  canonised  saints  of 
the  Roman  Church,  there  have  only  been  a  dozen 
kings  in  eight  centuries,  and  no  more  than  four  popes 
in  the  same  period.  So  hard  has  it  been  '  to  govern 
the  world  by  paternosters.'33  It  is  well  to  take  care 
lest  in  blaming  Machiavelli  for  openly  prescribing 
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hypocrisy,  men  do  not  slip  unperceived  into  some- 
thing like  hypocrisy  of  their  own. 

Take  the  subordination  of  religious  creed  to  policy. 
In  the  age  that  immediately  followed  Machiavelli, 
three  commanding  figures  stand  out,  and  are  cherished 
in  the  memories  of  men — William  the  Silent,  Henry 
of  Navarre,  and  Elizabeth  of  England.  It  needs  no 
peevish  or  pharisaic  memory  to  trace  even  in  these 
imposing  personages  some  of  the  lineaments  of 
Machiavelli's  hated  and  scandalous  picture.  William 
the  Silent  changed  from  Lutheran  to  Catholic,  then 
back  to  Lutheran,  and  then  from  Lutheran  to 
Calvinist.  His  numerous  children  were  sometimes 
baptized  in  one  of  the  three  communions,  sometimes 
in  the  other,  just  as  political  convenience  served. 
Henry  of  Navarre  abjured  his  Huguenot  faith,  then  he 
returned  to  it,  then  he  abjured  it  again.  Our  great 
Elizabeth,  of  famous  memory,  notoriously  walked  in 
tortuous  and  slippery  paths.  Again,  the  most  dolorous 
chapter  in  all  history  is  that  which  recounts  how  men 
and  women  were  burned,  hanged,  shot,  and  tormented 
for  heresy ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  authors, 
who  through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
used  against  heretics  Machiavelli's  arguments  for 
making  short  work  with  rebels,  and  asked  with 
logical  force  why  their  reason  of  Church  was  not 
as  good  as  his  reason  of  State.34  In  fact,  how  many  of 
the  wars  of  faith,  from  Monophysite,  Arian,  Iconoclast, 
downwards,  have  been  at  bottom  far  less  concerned  with 
opinion  than  with  conflicts  of  race,  nationality,  and 
policy,  and  have  been  conducted  on  maxims  of  policy  ? 
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Frederick  the  Great  is  the  hero  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  modern  historians.  That  strong  ruler, 
as  we  all  know,  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  a 
refutation  of  the  Prince.  '  Sir,'  said  Voltaire,  '  I 
believe  the  very  first  advice  that  Machiavelli  would 
have  given  to  a  disciple,  would  have  been  that  he 
should  write  a  refutation  of  his  book/  Carlyle  con- 
temptuously regrets  that  his  hero  should  have  taken 
any  trouble  about  the  Italian's  '  perverse  little  book,' 
and  its  incredible  sophistries  ;  pity  he  was  not  refuted 
by  a  kick  from  old  Frederick  William's  jackboot ;  he 
deserved  no  more.  Carlyle  does  not  let  us  forget  that 
nobody  so  quickly  turns  cynic  as  your  high-flying 
transcendentalist,  just  as  nobody  takes  wickedness  so 
easily  as  the  Antinomian  who  holds  the  highest  doctrine 
about  the  incorruptibility  of  the  spiritual  nature. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  Frederick,  alike  on  his  good 
side  and  his  bad  side,  alike  as  the  wise  law-maker, 
the  thrifty  steward,  the  capable  soldier,  and  as  the 
robber  of  Silesia,  and  a  leading  accomplice,  if  not  the 
inspirer,  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  was  the  aptest 
of  all  modern  types  of  the  perverse  book.35  It  was 
reserved  for  this  century  to  see  even  that  type  de- 
praved and  distorted. 

The  most  imposing  of  all  incarnations  of  the  doctrine 
that  reason  of  State  covers  all,  is  Napoleon.  Tacitus, 
said  Napoleon,  writes  romances,  Gibbon  is  no  better 
than  a  man  of  sounding  words,  Machiavelli  is  the  only 
one  of  them  worth  reading.  No  wonder  that  he 
thought  so.  All  those  maxims  that  have  most 
scandalised  mankind  in  the  Italian  writer  of  the 
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sixteenth  century,  were  the  daily  bread  of  the  Italian 
soldier  who  planted  his  iron  heel  on  the  neck  of 
Europe  in  the  nineteenth.  Yet  Machiavelli  at  least 
sets  decent  limits  and  conditions :  the  ruler  may 
under  compulsion  be  driven  to  set  at  nought  pity, 
humanity,  faith,  religion,  for  the  sake  of  the  State, 
but  though  he  should  know  how  to  enter  upon  evil 
when  compelled,  he  should  never  turn  from  what  is 
good  when  he  can  avoid  it.  Napoleon,  a  Ceesar 
Borgia  on  a  giant  scale,  deliberately  called  evil  good 
and  good  evil ;  and,  almost  alone  among  the  past 
masters  of  all  the  arts  of  violence  and  fraud,  he 
sacrificed  pity,  humanity,  faith,  religion,  and  public 
law,,  less  for  the  sake  of  the  State  than  to  satisfy  his 
own  ravening  egotism  and  exorbitant  passion  for 
personal  domination.  Napoleon,  Charles  ix.,  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  would  all  have  justified 
themselves  by  reason  of  State,  and  the  Bartholomew 
massacre,  the  September  massacres,  and  the  murder 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  only  show  what  reason  of 
State  may  come  to  in  any  age,  in  the  hands  of  the 
practical  logician  with  a  knife  in  his  grasp.36 

Turn  from  the  Absolutist  camp  to  the  Republican. 
Mazzini  is  in  some  respects  the  loftiest  moral  genius 
of  the  century,  and  he  said  that  though  he  did  not 
approve  the  theory  of  the  dagger,  nay  he  deplored  it, 
yet  he  had  not  the  heart  to  curse  the  fact  of  the 
dagger.  '  When  a  man,'  he  says,  '  seeks  by  every 
possible  artifice  to  betray  an  old  friend  to  the  police 
of  the  Foreign  Ruler,  and  then  a  working  man  arises 
and  slays  the  Judas  in  the  broad  daylight  in  the 
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public  streets — I  have  not  the  courage  to  cast  the 
first  stone  at  one  who  thus  takes  upon  himself  to  re- 
present social  justice  and  the  abhorrence  of  tyranny.' 37 

Even  in  modern  democracy,  many  a  secret  spring 
works  under  decorous  mechanism,  and  recalls  Machia- 
velli's  precept  to  keep  the  name  and  take  away  the 
thing.  An  eminent  man  endowed  with  remarkable 
compass  of  mind,  not  many  years  ago  a  professor  in 
this  university,  imagined  a  modern  writer,  with  the 
unflinching  perspicacity  of  Machiavelli,  analysing  the 
party  leader  as  the  Italian  analysed  the  tyrant  or  the 
prince.88  Such  a  writer,  he  said,  would  find  that  the 
party  leader,  though  possessed  of  every  sort  of  private 
virtue,  yet  is  debarred  by  his  position  from  the  full 
practice  of  the  great  virtues  of  veracity,  justice,  and 
moral  intrepidity ;  he  can  seldom  tell  the  full  truth  ; 
can  never  be  fair  to  anybody  but  his  followers  and  his 
associates ;  can  rarely  be  bold  except  in  the  interests 
of  his  faction.  The  hint  is  ingenious  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  salutary,  but  one  must  not  overdo  it. 
Party  government  is  not  the  Reign  of  the  Saints,  but 
we  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  let  the  misgivings  of 
political  valetudinarianism  persuade  us  that  there  is 
not  at  least  as  good  a  stock  of  veracity,  justice,  and 
moral  intrepidity  inside  the  world  of  parliaments  or 
congress,  as  there  is  in  the  world  without.  But  these 
three  or  four  historic  instances  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  airopicu,  or  awkward  points,  that  Machiavelli's 
writings  have  propounded,  for  men  capable  of  political 
reflection,  in  Europe  for  many  generations  past. 

If  one  were  to  try  to  put  the  case  for  the  Machiavellian 
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philosophy  in  a  modern  way,  it  would,  I  suppose,  be 
something  of  this  kind  : — Nature  does  not  work  by 
moral  rules.  Nature,  '  red  in  tooth  and  claw/  does  by 
system  all  that  good  men  by  system  avoid.  Is 
not  the  whole  universe  of  sentient  being  haunted  all 
day  and  all  night  long  by  the  haggard  shapes  of 
Hunger,  Cruelty,  Force,  Fear? 

War  again  is  not  conducted  by  moral  rules.  To 
declare  war  is  to  suspend  not  merely  habeas  corpus 
but  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  some  other  good 
commandments  besides.  A  military  manual,  by  an 
illustrious  hand  of  our  own  day,  warns  us :  '  As  a 
nation  we  are  brought  up  to  feel  it  a  disgrace  even 
to  succeed  by  falsehood.  We  keep  hammering  along 
with  the  conviction  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
and  that  truth  always  wins  in  the  long  run.  These 
sentiments  do  well  for  a  copy-book,  but  a  man  who 
acts  upon  them  had  better  sheath  his  sword  for  ever.' 
One  reason  among  others  why  we  should  keep  the 
sword  sheathed  as  long  as  we  can. 

Why  should  the  ruler  of  a  State  be  bound  by  a 
moral  code  from  which  the  soldier  is  free  ?  Why 
should  not  he  have  the  benefit  of  what  has  been 
called  the  '  evolutionary  beatitude/ — Blessed  are  the 
strong,  for  they  shall  prey  on  the  weak  ?  Bight  and 
wrong,  cause  and  effect,  are  two  sides  of  one  question. 
'  Morality  is  the  nature  of  things.'  We  must  include 
in  the  computation  the  whole  sum  of  consequences, 
and  consider  acts  of  State  as  worked  out  to  their 
furthest  results.  Bishop  Butler  tells  you  that  we 
cannot  give  the  whole  account  of  any  one  thing 
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whatever,  of  all  its  causes,  ends,  and  necessary 
adjuncts.  In  short,  means  and  end  are  a  single 
transaction.  You  must  regard  policy  as  a  whole. 
The  ruler  as  an  individual  is,  like  other  men,  'no 
more  than  the  generation  of  leaves,  fleeting,  a 
shadow,  a  dream.'  But  the  State  lives  on  after  he 
has  vanished.  He  is  a  trustee  for  times  to  come. 
He  is  not  shaping  his  own  life  only,  but  guiding  the 
long  fortunes  of  a  nation.  Leaves  fall,  the  tree  stands. 

Such  is  the  defence  of  reason  of  State,  of  the 
worship  of  nation  and  empire.  Everything  that 
policy  requires,  justice  sanctions.  There  are  no  crimes 
in  politics,  only  blunders.  '  The  man  of  action  is 
essentially  conscienceless '  (Goethe}.  '  Praised  be 
those/  said  one,  in  words  much  applauded  by  Machia- 
velli,  '  who  love  their  country  rather  than  the  safety 
of  their  souls.'  '  Let  us  be  Venetians  first,'  said 
Father  Paul,  '  and  Christians  after.' 

We  see  now  the  deep  questions  that  lie  behind  these 
sophistries,  and  all  the  alarming  propositions  in  which 
they  close.  Does  morality  apply  only  to  end  and 
not  to  means  ?  Is  the  State  means  or  end  ?  For 
what  does  it  really  exist  ?  For  the  sake  of  the  in- 
dividual, his  moral  and  material  well-being,  or  is 
the  individual  a  mere  cog  or  pinion  in  the  vast 
machine  ?  How  far  is  it  true  that  citizenship  domi- 
nates all  other  relations  and  duties,  and  is  the  most 
important  of  them  ?  Are  we  to  test  the  true  civilisa- 
tion of  a  State  by  anything  else  than  the  predominance 
of  justice,  right,  equality,  in  its  laws,  its  institutions, 
its  relations  to  neighbours  ?  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  aspects  of  national  policy  its  reaction  upon 
the  character  of  the  nation  itself,  and  can  States 
enter  on  courses  of  duplicity  and  selfish  violence, 
without  paying  the  penalty  in  national  demoralisa- 
tion? What  are  we  to  think  of  such  sayings  as 
d'Alembert's  motto  for  a  virtuous  man,  '  I  prefer  my 
family  to  myself,  my  country  to  my  family,  and 
humanity  to  my  country '  ?  Is  this  the  true  order  ? 
To  Machiavelli  all  these  questions  would  have  been 
futile.  Yet  the  world,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  mis- 
chances, and  at  tortoise-pace,  has  steadily  moved  away 
from  him  and  his  Romans. 

The  modern  conception  of  a  State  has  long  made 
it  a  moral  person,  capable  of  right  and  wrong, 
just  as  are  the  individuals  composing  it.  Civilisa- 
tion is  taken  to  advance,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
communities  leave  behind  them  the  violences  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  of  man  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
usages  of  war  are  constantly  undergoing  mitigation. 
Diplomacy,  though  it  is  said  even  now  not  to  be 
wholly  purged  of  lying,  fraud,  and  duplicity,  still  is 
conscious  of  having  a  character  to  keep  up  for  truth 
and  plain  dealing,  so  far  as  circumstances  allow.  Such 
conferences,  again,  as  those  at  Berlin  and  Brussels  in 
our  own  day,  imperfectly  as  they  have  worked,  mark 
the  recognition  of  duty  towards  inferior  races.  All 
these  improvements  in  the  character  of  nations  were 
in  the  minds  of  the  best  men  in  Machiavelli's  day. 
Reason  of  State  has  always  been  a  plea  for  impeding 
and  resisting  them.  Las  Casas  and  other  churchmen, 
Machiavelli's  contemporaries,  fought  nobly  at  the 
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Spanish  court  against  the  inhuman  treatment  of 
Indians  in  the  New  World,  and  they  were  defeated 
by  arguments  which  read  like  maxims  from  the 
Prince.™  Grotius  had  fore-runners  in  his  powerful  con- 
tribution towards  assuaging  the  abominations  of  war, 
but  both  letter  and  spirit  in  Machiavelli  made  all  the 
other  way.40  Times  have  come  and  gone  since  Machia- 
velli wrote  down  his  deep  truths,  but  in  the  great 
cycles  of  human  change  he  can  have  no  place  among 
the  strong  thinkers,  and  orators,  and  writers,  who  have 
elevated  the  conception  of  the  State,  and  humanised 
the  methods  and  maxims  of  government,  and  raised 
citizenship  to  be  'a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and 
in  all  perfection.'  He  turned  to  the  past,  just  as 
scholars,  architects,  sculptors,  turned  to  it,  but  the 
idea  of  reconstructing  a  society  that  had  once  been 
saturated  with  the  great  ruling  conceptions  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  trying  to  awaken  the  social 
energy  of  ancient  Rome,  was  as  much  of  an  anachron- 
ism as  Julian  the  Apostate. 

Machiavelli  has  been  supposed  to  put  aside  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  just  as  the  political 
economist  or  the  analytical  jurist  used  to  do.  Truly 
has  it  been  said  that  the  practical  value  of  all  sciences 
founded  on  abstractions,  depends  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  elements  rejected,  and  the  elements 
retained,  in  the  process  of  abstraction.  The  view 
that  he  rejected  moral  elements  of  government  for  a 
scientific  purpose  and  as  a  hypothetical  postulate, 
seems  highly  doubtful.  Is  he  not  more  intelligible, 
if  we  take  him  as  following  up  the  divorce  of  politics 
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from  theology,  by  a  divorce  from  ethics  also?  He 
was  laying  down  some  maxims  of  government  as  an 
art ;  the  end  of  that  art  is  the  security  and  per- 
manence of  the  ruling  power ;  and  the  fundamental 
principle  from  which  he  silently  started,  without  any 
doubt  or  misgiving  as  to  its  soundness,  was  that  the 
application  of  moral  standards  to  this  business,  is 
as  little  to  the  point  as  it  would  be  in  the  navigation 
of  a  ship. 

The  effect  was  fatal  even  for  his  own  purpose,  for 
what  he  put  aside,  whether  for  the  sake  of  argument 
or  because  he  thought  them  in  substance  irrelevant, 
were  nothing  less  than  the  living  forces  by  which 
societies  subsist  and  governments  are  strong.  A 
remarkable  illustration  occurred  in  his  own  century. 
Three  or  four  years  before  all  this  on  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  princedoms  was  written,  John  Calvin 
was  born  (1509).41  Calvin,  with  a  union  of  fervid 
religious  instinct  and  profound  political  genius,  almost 
unexampled  in  European  history,  did  in  fact  what 
Machiavelli  tried  to  do  on  paper ;  he  actually  created 
a  self-governed  state,  ruled  it,  defended  it,  maintained 
it,  and  made  that  little  corner  of  Europe  both  the 
centre  of  a  movement  which  shook  France,  England, 
Scotland,  America,  for  long  days  to  come,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  set  up  a  bulwark  against  all  the  forces 
of  Spanish  and  Roman  reaction,  in  the  pressing 
struggles  of  his  own  immediate  day.  Florence, 
Geneva,  Holland,  hold  as  high  a  place  as  the 
greatest  States  of  Europe  in  the  development  of 
modern  civilisation ;  but  anybody  with  a  turn  for 
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ingenious  and  idle  speculation  might  ask  himself 
whether,  if  the  influence  of  Florence  on  European 
culture  had  never  existed,  the  loss  to  mankind  would 
have  been  as  deep  as  if  the  little  republic  of  Geneva 
had  been  wiped  out  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  The 
unarmed  prophet,  said  Machiavelli,  thinking  of  Savon- 
arola, is  always  sure  to  be  destroyed,  and  his 
institutions  to  come  to  nought.  If  Machiavelli  had 
been  at  Jerusalem  two  thousand  years  ago,  he  would 
have  found  nobody  of  any  importance  in  his  eyes,  save 
Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Roman  legionaries.  He  forgot 
the  potent  arms  of  moral  force,  and  it  was  with  these 
that,  in  the  main,  Calvin  fought  his  victorious  battle. 
We  should  not,  it  is  quite  true,  forget  that  Calvin 
never  for  an  instant  scrupled  to  act  on  some  of  those 
very  Italian  maxims,  which  have  been  counted  most 
hateful.  He  was  as  ready  to  resort  to  carnal  weapons 
as  other  people.  In  spite  of  all  the  sophistries  of 
sectarian  apologists,  Calvin's  vindictive  persecution 
of  political  opponents,  and  his  share  in  the  crime  of 
burning  Servetus,  can  only  be  justified  on  principles 
that  are  much  the  same  as,  and  certainly  not  any 
better  than,  those  prescribed  for  the  tyrant  in  the 
Prince.  Still  the  republic  of  Geneva  was  the  triumph 
of  moral  force. 

In  Italy  Savonarola  had  attempted  a  similar 
achievement.  It  was  the  last  effort  to  reconcile  the 
spirit  of  the  new  age  to  the  old  faith,  but  Italy  was 
for  a  second  time  in  her  history  in  the  desperate 
case  of  being  able  to  endure  nee  vitia  nee  remedia, 
neither  ills  nor  cure.  In  a  curious  passage  (Disc., 
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iii.  l),  Machiavelli  describes  how  Dominic  and  Francis 
in  older  days  kindled  afresh  an  expiring  flame.  He 
may  have  perceived  that  for  Italy  in  this  direction  all 
was  over.  But  if  moral  force  and  spiritual  force  is 
exhausted,  with  what  hope  are  you  to  look  for  either 
good  soldiers  or  good  rulers  ? 

The  sixteenth  century  in  Italy  in  some  respects 
resembles  the  eighteenth  in  France.  In  both,  old 
faiths  were  assailed,  and  new  lamps  were  kindled. 
But  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  time  of  belief  in 
the  better  elements  of  mankind.  An  illusion,  you 
may  say.  Was  it  a  worse  illusion  than  disbelief  in 
mankind?  Machiavelli  and  his  school  saw  only 
cunning,  jealousy,  perfidy,  ingratitude,  dupery,  and 
yet  on  such  a  foundation  as  this  they  dreamed  that 
they  could  build.  What  idealist  or  doctrinaire  ever 
fell  into  a  stranger  error  ?  Surrounded  by  the  ruins 
of  Italian  nationality,  says  a  writer  of  genius,  'he 
organises  the  abstract  theory  of  the  country  with  all 
the  energy  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  sup- 
ported on  the  passion  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
Frenchmen.  He  carries  in  him  the  genius  of  the 
Convention.  His  theories  strike  like  acts '  (Quinet). 
But  energy  as  an  abstract  theory  is  a  bubble. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  Machiavelli  represents 
certain  living  forces  in  our  actual  world;  that 
Science,  with  its  survival  of  the  fittest,  unconsciously 
lends  him  illegitimate  aid ;  that  '  he  is  not  a  vanish- 
ing type,  but  a  constant  and  contemporary  influence ' 
(Acton).  This  is  because  energy,  force,  will,  violence, 
still  keep  alive  in  the  world  their  resistance  to  the 
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control  of  justice  and  conscience,  humanity  and  right. 
In  so  far  as  he  represents  one  side  in  that  eternal 
struggle,  and  suggests  one  set  of  considerations 
about  it,  he  retains  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
modern  political  systems  and  of  European  morals. 
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NOTES 

1  Pwg.,  xi.  91-117. 

Non  e  il  mondan  romore  altro  che  un  fiato 
Di  vento,  che  or  vien  quinci  ed  or  vien  quindi, 
E  muta  nome,  perche  muta  lato. 

Che  fama  avrai  tu  piti,  se  vecchia  scindi 
Da  te  la  carne,  che  se  fossi  morto, 
Innanzi  che  lasciassi  il  pappo  e  il  dindi, 

Pria  che  passin  mill'anni  ?  ch'e  piu  corto 
Spazio  all'eterno,  che  un  muover  di  ciglia, 
Al  cerchio  che  piu  tardi  in  cielo  e  torto. 

...  La  vostra  nominanza  e  color  d'erba, 
Che  viene  e  va,  e  quei  la  discolora, 
Per  cui  elPesce  della  terra  acerba. 


Nought  but  a  gust  of  wind  is  worldly  fame, 
Now  from  this  quarter,  now  from  that  arriving, 
And  bearing  with  each  change  a  different  name. 

Think'st  thou  thy  glory  will  be  less  or  more, 
Whether  thou'dst  died  among  thy  toys,  or  old 
Thou  shuffle  off  thy  mortal  coil,  before 

A  thousand  years  are  past — a  shorter  space, 
If  'gainst  eternity  its  sum  be  told, 
Than  wink  of  eye  to  orbs  of  slowest  space  1 

Your  fame  is  like  the  grass,  whose  varying  hue 
Doth  come  and  go — by  that  same  sun  destroyed 
From  whose  warm  ray  its  vigour  first  it  drew. 

(Wright.) 

2  The  most  complete  account  of  the  voluminous  literature  about 
Machiavelli  up  to  1858  is  given  in  Eobert  Mohl's  Geschichte  und 
Literatur  der  Staatsmssenschaften,  iii.  521,  etc. 
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The  latest  list  of  the  writings  about  Machiavelli  is  given  by 
Tommasini,  La  Vita  et  Gli  Scritti  di  N.  M.,  i.  56-8.  See  also  Villari, 
and  Lord  Acton's  learned  Introduction  to  the  Prince. 

Among  the  French  contributions,  Nourrisson's  Machiavel  (edition 
of  1883)  seems  much  the  most  vigorous,  in  spite  of  occasional 
outbreaks  of  the  curious  and  everlasting  feeling  between  Frenchmen 
and  Italians.  Among  political  pamphlets  may  be  named,  Dialogue 
aux  enfers,  entre  Machiavel  et  Montesquieu ;  ou  la  politique  de  Machiavel 
au  19  sikcle:  Par  un  Contemporain  (1864) — an  energetic  exposure 
of  the  Second  Empire. — Machiavel,  et  Finfluence  de  sa  doctrine,  sur  les 
opinions,  les  mceurs,  de  la  politique  de  la  France  pendant  la  Revolution : 
par  M.  de  Mazeres;  Paris,  1816 — a  royalist  indictment  of 
Machiavelli,  as  the  inspirer  alike  of  Jacobins  and  Bonaparte. 

M.  Tassin's  Gianotti,  sa  vie,  son  temps,  et  ses  doctrines  (1869), 
published  on  the  eve  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Second  Empire,  and 
seeming  to  use  the  Italian  publicist  mainly  as  a  mask  for  condemning 
the  French  government  of  the  day.  Gianotti  (1492-1572)  was 
of  Savonarola's  school,  and  M.  Tassin  uses  him  as  a  foil  for 
Machiavelli.  Others  of  less  quality  are :  Dante,  Michel-Ange, 
Machiavel.  Par  C.  Calemard  de  Lafayette.  Paris,  1852. — Essai 
sur  les  wuvres  et  la  doctrine  de  Machiavel.  Par  Paul  Deltuf.  Paris, 
1867. — Machiavel,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Von  Jacob  Venedy. 
Berlin,  1850. — Written  after  the  events  of  1848  in  Germany,  the 
author's  object  being  to  show  that  the  three  writers  named  were  the 
representatives  of  the  only  three  possible  systems  of  government, 
and  of  these  three  Machiavelli  stands  for  all  that  is  wicked  and 
reactionary,  Rousseau  for  progress  and  humanity.  The  book  is 
composed,  not  from  any  scientific  point  of  view,  but  to  illustrate 
contemporary  politics.  Louis  Philippe  is  said  (p.  66)  to  be  the 
greatest  scholar  that  Machiavelli  ever  had,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  remarks  on  the  death  of  '  Machiavellismus '  in  France  and 
Germany,  which  have  hardly  been  borne  out  by  history  since  1850. 

3  Machiavelli  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama.  Von  Edward  Meyer. 
Weimar,  1897,  p.  xi.  The  accomplished  professor  of  poetry  in 
this  university,  in  the  newly  published  volume  of  his  most  interest- 
ing and  important  History  of  English  Poetry  (ii.  ch.  12),  has  shown 
how  much  Marlowe  had  studied  Machiavelli,  and  states  his  view 
of  the  effect  of  this  study  as  follows  :  '  What  we  find  in  Marlowe 
is  Seneca's  exaltation  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  dissociated 
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from  the  idea  of  Necessity,  and  joined  with  Machiavelli's  principle 
of  the  excellence  of  virtu.  This  principle  is  represented  under  a 
great  variety  of  aspects ;  sometimes  in  the  energy  of  a  single  heroic 
character,  as  in  Tairiburlaine ;  sometimes  in  the  pursuit  of  unlawful 
knowledge,  as  in  Faustus ;  again,  in  The  Jew  of  Malta,  in  the  bound- 
less hatred  and  revenge  of  Barabas  ;  in  Guise  plotting  the  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots  out  of  cold-blooded  policy;  and  in  Mortimer 
planning  the  murder  of  Edward  n.  from  purely  personal  ambition. 
Incidentally,  no  doubt,  in  some  of  these  instances,  the  indulgence 
of  unrestrained  passion  brings  ruin  in  its  train;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral  that  Marlowe  composed  his  tragedies,  as 
because  his  imagination  delighted  in  the  exhibition  of  the  vast  and 
tremendous  consequences  produced  by  the  determined  exercise  of 
will  in  pursuit  of  selfish  objects.' — P.  405. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Machiavelli  speaks  the  prologue 
to  Tlie  Jew  of  Malta,  with  these  two  lines  :  — 

'  I  count  religion  but  a  childish  toy, 
And  hold  there  is  no  sin  but  ignorance.' 

It  is  not  denied  by  Herr  Meyer  or  others,  that  Marlowe  had 
studied  Machiavelli  in  the  original,  and  Mr.  Courthorpe  seems  to 
make  good  his  contention  that  it  was  Marlowe's  conception  of  M.'s 
principle  of  virtu  that  revolutionised  the  English  drama. 

4  '  Old  Nick  is  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Evil  Being  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  is  a  name  of  great  antiquity.     We  borrowed  it  from 
the  title  of  an  evil  genius  among  the  ancient  Danes,'  etc.  etc.     On 
the  line  in  Hudibras, '  We  may  observe  that  he  was  called  Old  Nick 
many    ages    before    the    famous,   or    rather  infamous,    Nicholas 
Machiavel  was  born.' — Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  ii.  364.     (Ed. 
1813.) 

5  See  Tommasini,  i.  27-30.     Our  excellent  Ascham  declares  that 
he  honoured  the  old  Romans  as  the  best  breeders  and  bringers  up 
for  well-doing  in  all  civil  affairs  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  but  the 
new  Rome  was  the  home  of  devilish  opinions  and  unbridled  sin, 
and  one  of  the  worst  patriarchs  of  its  impiety  was  Machiavelli. — 
Schoolmaster  (1563-8),  Mayor's  Edition,  1863,  p.  86.     Fuller,  quoted 
in  Mayor's  note,  expresses  a  better  opinion  of  Machiavelli,  and  says 
that  '  that  which  hath  sharpened  the  pens  of  many  against  him  is 
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his  giving  so  many  cleanly  wipes  to  the  foul  noses  of  the  pope  and 
the  Italian  prelacy'  (1642). 

'At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Venetian 
senate  was  asked  to  permit  the  publication  of  Boccalini's  Commen- 
taries on  Tacitus.  The  request  was  referred  to  five  of  the  senators 
for  examination.  "  It  is  the  teaching  of  Tacitus,"  they  said,  "  that 
has  produced  Machiavelli,  and  the  other  bad  authors  who  would 
destroy  public  virtue.  We  should  replace  Tacitus  by  Livy  and 
Polybius — historians  of  the  happier  and  more  virtuous  times  of 
the  Roman  republic,  and  by  Thucydides,  the  historian  of  the  Greek 
republic,  who  found  themselves  in  circumstances  like  those  of 
Venice."' — Sclopis,  Revue  Hist,  de  droit  fran$ais  et  Stranger  (1856), 
ii.  25. 

For  the  literary  use  made  of  Tacitus  against  the  Spanish  domina- 
tion in  Italy,  see  Ferrari,  Hist,  de  la  Raison  d'Etat,  p.  315. 

6  An    interesting  article   appeared   in    the  Nineteenth   Century 
(December  1896),  designed  to  show  the  effect  of  Machiavelli  on 
the  English  statesmen  of  the  Reformation.    The  writer  admits  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  action  of  Elizabeth  was 
consciously  based  on  a  study  of  the  Prince,  but  he  finds,  as  he 
thinks,  proof  positive,  that  Burleigh  had  studied  Machiavelli  in  a 
paper  of  advice  from  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  the  Queen.     The  proof 
consists  in  such  sentences  as  these :    '  Men's  natures  are  apt  to 
strive  not  only  against  the  present  smart,  but  in  revenging  bypast 
injury,  though  they  be  never  so  well  contented  thereafter ' ; — '  no 
man  loves  one  the  better  for  giving  him  the  bastinado,  though  with 
never  so  little  a  cudgel ' ; — '  the  course  of  the  most  wise  estates  hath 
ever  been  to  make  an  assurance  of  friendship,  or  to  take  away  all 
power  of  enmity ' ;  and  so  forth.     Burleigh  very  likely  may  have 
read  the  Prince,  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  assume  that  a  sage  states- 
man must  have  learned  the  commonplaces  of  political  prudence  out 
of  a  book. 

7  Dr.  Abbott,  attacking  Bacon  with  the  same  bitterness  with 
which   Machiavelli  was    attacked   three  centuries   since   (Francis 
Bacon,  1885,   pp.    325  and  457-60),   insists  that  the  Florentine 
secretary  was  the  chancellor's  master ;  but  such  criticism  seems  to 
show  as  one-sided  a  misapprehension  of  one  as  of  the  other.     Dr. 
Fowler,  the  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  has  dealt  con- 
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clusively,  as  I  judge,  with  Dr.  Abbott's  case,  in  the  preface  to  his 
second  edition  of  the  Novum  Organum  (1889),  pp.  xii-xx,  and  in 
his  excellent  short  monograph  on  Bacon  (1881),  pp.  41-5. 

8  Mackintosh  reproached  Bacon  for  this  way  of  treating  history. 
Spedding  stoutly  defends  it,  rather  oddly  appealing  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  example  of  the  most  wicked  of 
all  judgments,  recounted  four  times  'without  a  single  indignant 
comment  or  a  single  vituperative  expression.' — Works,  Spedding 
and  Heath,  vol.  vi.  pp.  8-16. 

Bacon  says  M.  made  a  wise  and  apt  choice  of  method  for  govern- 
ment— '  namely,  discourse  upon  histories  or  examples ;  for  know- 
ledge drawn  freshly,  and  in  our  view,  out  of  particulars,  findeth 
its  way  best  to  particulars  again ;  and  it  hath  much  greater  life 
in  practice  when  the  discourse  attendeth  upon  the  example,  than 
when  the  example  attendeth  upon  the  discourse.' 

9  Harrington's  view  is  expressed  in  such  a  sentence  as  this : 
'Corruption    in   government  is   to  be   read   and    considered    in 
Machiavel,  as  diseases  in  a  man's  body  are  to  be  read  and  con- 
sidered  in    Hippocrates.       Neither   Hippocrates   nor   Machiavel 
introduced  diseases  into  man's  body,  nor  corruption  into  govern- 
ment which  were  before  their  time;  and  seeing  they  do  but  discover 
them,  it  must  be  confessed  that  so  much  as  they  have  done  tends 
not  to  the  increase  but  to  the  cure  of  them,  which  is  the  truth  of 
these  two  authors.' — System  of  Politics,  ch.  x. 

He  elsewhere  compares  him  to  one  who  exposes  the  tricks  of  a 
juggler. 

10  E.g.  Patriot  King,  pp.  106,  118.    On  tlie  Policy  of  the  Athenians, 
243. 

11  Essays,  i.  156;  ii.  391,  where  he  remarks  that  historians  have 
been  almost  always  the  friends  of  virtue,  but  that  the  politician  is 
much  less  scrupulous  as  to  the  acts  of  power. 

12  This  sentence  is  Treverret's,  L'ltalie  au  IGibme  Sibde,  i.  179. 
Sainte-Beuve  has  a  short  comparison  between  the  two  in  Causeries, 
vii.  67-70.     '  Machiavelli  attached  himself  to  particular  facts,  and 
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proposed  expedients.  Montesquieu  tried  to  ascend  to  general 
principles,  and  drew  from  them  consequences  that  were  capable  of 
explaining  a  long  series  of  social  phenomena.  The  Florentine 
secretary  was  a  man  of  action,  and  reproduced  in  his  writings  the 
impressions  that  he  had  received  from  his  intercourse  with  men 
and  business.  Montesquieu  is  always  a  man  of  the  closet;  he 
studies  men  in  books.' — Sclopis,  Revue  Hist,  de  droit  francais  et 
Stranger  (1856),  ii.  p.  18. 

Comte  has  worked  out  the  place  of  Montesquieu  and  of  Machia- 
velli,  Philos.  Pos.,  iv.  178-185,  and  Pol  Pos.  iii.  539. 

13  La  diplomatic  au  temps  de  Machiavel.     Par  Maulde-la-Claviere. 
1892.     3  vols.     i.  306,  etc.     The  French  gave  the  signal  for  the 
inevitable  attack   upon   the  ancient  privileges   of  Latin  as   the 
language  of  diplomacy.     At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Spain  strove  to  displace  French,  but  did  not  succeed  even  when  the 
Spanish  power  was  at  its  meridian.     In  the  East,  the  Turk  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Latin.      A  Turkish  envoy  to  Venice  in 
1500,  though  acquainted  with  Latin,  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
only  to  speak  Greek.     Charles  VIIL  did  not  know  Italian,  and 
Louis  xn.   understood  it  with  difficulty.     Machiavelli  preferred 
Italian  to  Latin. — Maulde-la-Claviere,  ch.  ii.  and  ch.  vi. 

14  I  have  used  Mr.  Symonds's  translation,  Age  of  the  Despots,  244-6. 

15  Thucydides,  Bk.  in.  82-4. 

16  See  Jacob  Burckhardt's  admirable  work  on  the  Civilisation  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy  (English  translation  by  Middlemore),  ii.  211. 
'  Was  Germany  in  the  fifteenth  century  so  much  better,  with  its 
godless  wars  against  the  Hussites,  the  crimes  of  the  Vehmgericht, 
the  endless  feuds  of  the  temporal  princes,  the  shameless  oppression 
of  the  wretched  peasant  ? ' — Thudichum,  p.  68. 

17  Translation  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Introduction,  p.  xvii. 

18  Janet's  Hist,  de  la  Science  Politique  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  la 
Morale,  i.  539  (3rd  ed.). 
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19  The  contradictions  were  noted  very  early.  Bodin's  Republic 
appeared  in  1576,  and  there  he  says:  'Machiavel  s'est  bien  fort 
me'conte',  de  dire  que  1'estat  populaire  est  le  meilleur;  et  ne'an- 
raoins  ayant  oublie  sa  premiere  opinion,  il  a  tenu  en  un  autre  lieu, 
que  pour  restituer  1'Italie  en  sa  liberte,  il  faut  qu'il  n'y  ait  qu'un 
prince;  et  de  fait,  il  s'est  efforce"  de  former  un  estat  le  plus 
tyrannique  du  monde ;  et  en  autre  lieu  il  confesse  que  1'estat  de 
Venise  est  le  plus  beau  de  tous,  lequel  est  une  pure  aristocratic, 
s'il  en  fut  oncques :  tellement  qu'il  ne  scait  a  quoi  se  tenir '  (vi. 
ch.  4). 

The  argument  that  the  Prince  and  Discourses  are  really  one 
work  is  best  stated  by  Nourrisson,  ch.  viii.  137-144. 

'  The  modern  study  of  politics,  however,  begins  with  Machiavelli. 
Not  that  he  made  any  definite  or  permanent  contribution  to 
political  theory  which  can  be  laid  hold  of  as  a  principle  fertile  of 
new  consequence.  His  works  are  more  concerned  with  the  details 
of  statecraft  than  with  the  analysis  of  the  state.  But  we  find  in 
him,  for  the  first  time  since  Aristotle,  the  pure,  passionless  curio- 
sity of  the  man  of  science. — Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  the  History 
of  the  Science  of  Politics,  ch.  ii. 

Tocqueville  says :  '  I  have  been  reading  Machiavelli's  History  of 
Florence  very  attentively.  The  Machiavel  of  the  history  is  to  me 
the  Machiavel  of  the  Prince.  I  do  not  conceive  how  the  reading 
of  the  first  can  leave  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  author  of  the  second. 
In  his  history  he  sometimes  praises  great  and  fine  actions,  but  we 
see  that  it  is  with  him  only  an  affair  of  imagination.  The  bottom 
of  his  thought  is  that  all  actions  are  indifferent  in  themselves,  and 
must  be  judged  by  the  skill  and  the  success  that  they  exhibit.  For 
him  the  world  is  a  great  arena  from  which  God  is  absent,  where 
conscience  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  where  everybody  gets 
on  with  things  as  best  he  can.' — Tocqueville,  Correspond,  i.  326-7. 

As  for  Tocqueville,  when  he  came  to  handle  public  business  in 
difficult  times,  some  notions  with  a  slightly  Machiavellian  flavour 
began  to  lodge  in  his  mind.  For  instance :  '  As  if  you  could  ever 
satisfy  men,  by  only  busying  yourself  with  their  general  good, 
without  taking  account  of  their  vanity  and  of  their  private  and 
personal  interests.' — Souvenirs,  p.  343. 

'  The  versatility  of  men,  and  the  vanity  of  these  great  words  of 
patriotism  and  right  with  which  the  small  passions  cover  them- 
selves.'—Ib.  347. 
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'My  secret  consisted  in  flattering  their  self-love  [Members  of 
Parliament  and  Cabinet  Colleagues],  while  I  took  good  care  to  neglect 
their  advice.  ...  I  had  discovered  that  it  is  with  the  vanity  of 
men  that  you  can  do  the  best  business,  for  you  often  get  from  it 
very  substantial  things,  while  giving  very  little  substance  in  return ; 
you  will  never  make  as  good  a  bargain  with  their  ambition  or  their 
greed;  but  it  is  true  that  to  deal  profitably  with  the  vanity  of 
others,  you  must  lay  aside  your  own  and  look  only  to  the  success 
of  your  scheme ;  and  this  is  what  will  always  make  that  kind  of 
trade  very  difficult.'— Ib.  361-2. 

'  Nations  are  like  men ;  they  are  still  prouder  of  what  flatters 
their  passions  than  of  what  serves  their  interests.' — Ib.  394. 

20  Villari,  ii.  368. 

21  De  Sanctis,  Storia  detta  Let.  Hal.,  ii.  82. 

22  Sainte-Beuve  has  pointed  out  (Port-Royal,  iii.  362-3,  ed.  1860) 
how  Machiavelli  is  here  related  to  Pascal.    Pascal's  reason  allows  no 
sort  of  abstraction  to  mix  itself  up  with  social  order.     He  had  seen 
the  Fronde  at  close  quarters,  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  at  that 
epoch.     He  had  meditated  on  Cromwell.     The  upshot  of  it  was  to 
place  man  at  the  mercy  of  custom,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
demn those  who  shake  off  the  yoke  of  custom.     '  Custom  ought  to 
be  followed  only  because  it  is  custom,  and  not  because  it  is  reason- 
able or  just.     People  follow  it  because  they  think  it  is  reasonable, 
and  take  antiquity  for  the  proof  that  it  is  so,'  etc.  etc. — Pensdes, 
Art.  vi.  40.     Ed.  Havet,  i.  82. 

23  Disc.,  i.  47.     Aristotle,  Politics,  iii.  11 ;  Jowett  (Notes,  p.  129) 
has  an  uneasy  note  upon  the  point.     On  the  whole,  Machiavelli 
seems  to  take  broader  and  sounder  ground  than  anybody  else. 

24  Disc.,  i.  34,  i.  18,  i.  10,  ii.  2. 

25  Baumgarten's  view  is   elaborately    stated  in    his    Gesckichte 
Karls  V.  i. ;  Anhang,  522-36,  and  Signer  Villari's  answer  in  his 
Niccolb  Machiavelli,  ii.  496-502. 

26  Mandrag,  ii.  6. 

Guido  da  Montefeltro  says  in  the  Inferno  (xxvii.  75) :  L'opere 
mie  non  furon  leonine,  ma  di  wipe — '  My  deeds  were  those  of  the 
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fox,  and  not  of  the  lion.'  Bacon,  in  a  well-known  passage,  uses  a 
more  common  figure  :  '  It  is  not  possible  to  join  serpentine  wisdom 
with  the  columbine  simplicity,  except  men  know  all  the  conditions 
of  the  serpent.' — Advancement  of  Learning,  ii.  21,  9. 

27  History  of  Rome,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  x.      Vol.  iii.  pp.  380-391  (Eng. 
Trans.). 

28  More  than  one  historian  has  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  merits 
of  Louis  XL,  that  it  was  he  who  substituted  in  government  intel- 
lectual means  for  material  means,  craft  for  force,  Italian  policy  for 
feudal  policy.     There  was  plenty  of  lying  and  of  fraud,  but  it  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  tactics  of  power  to  put  persuasion, 
address,  skilful  handling  of  men,  into  the  place  of  impatient  and 
reckless  resort  to  naked  force.     Since  the  days  of  Louis  XL,  so  it 
is  argued,  we  have  made  a  further  advance ;  we  have  introduced 
publicity   and   open  dealing  instead  of  lies,  and  justice  instead 
of  egotism. — Guizot's  Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe,  xi.  p.  307. 

29  E.g.  Scherer,  Etudes  Critiques,  vi.  102,  etc. 

30  For  this  Legation,  see  Tommasini,  i.  242-265.     Villari,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  v.  i.  392. 

See  Machiavelli's  picture  of  the  Italian  princes,  Arte  della 
Guerra,  Bk.  vn. 

31  Gregorovius  thinks  that  there  are  too  many  arguments  both 
ways,  for  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion. — Lucrezia  Borgia,  u.  c.  v. 
Pastor  is  confident  that  it  was  Roman  fever,  and  goes  fully  into  the 
medical  question. — Gesch.  der  Papste,  iii.  471-2.     Dr.  Garnett  argues 
strongly  against  poison,  English  Historical  Review,  1894,  ix.  335-9. — 
Creighton,  iv.  43-4. 

32  See  Caesar  Borgia.     Par  Charles  Yriarte.     Paris,  1889. 

The  Borgian  policy  is  set  out  with  much  reason  and  force  in 
Bishop  Creighton's  History  of  tlie  Popes,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xi.  vol.  iv.  pp.  44- 
53.  Also  the  character  of  Caesar  Borgia,  pp.  64-6.  Dr.  Pastor, 
writing  from  the  catholic  point  of  view,  does  not  shrink  from 
a  completely  candid  estimate  of  Alexander  vi. — See  Gesch.  der 
Papste,  iii. 

33  The  saying  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  1st.  Fior.  Lib.  VIL,   where 
Machiavelli  reports  others  of  his  sayings,  and  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  Cosmo. 
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Bacon  tells  us  in  characteristic  language  that  Henry  vu.  desired 
to  bring  celestial  honour  into  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  begged 
Pope  Julius  to  canonise  Henry  vi. ;  but  Julius  refused,  as  some 
said,  because  the  king  would  not  come  to  his  rates,  more  probably, 
however,  because  he  knew  that  Henry  VI.  was  a  very  simple  man, 
and  he  did  not  choose  to  let  the  world  suppose  that  saint  and 
innocent  were  the  same  thing. — History  of  Henry  VII. ;  Works, 
vi  233  (Spedding  and  Heath). 

34  Ferrari,  Hist,  de  la  Raison  d'Etat,  300. 

35  '  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  in  November  1760,  published 
military  instructions  for  the  use  of  his  generals,  which  were  based 
on  a  wide,  practical  knowledge  of  the  matter.  .   .   .  When  he 
could    not  procure  himself  spies  among  the  Austrians,  owing  to 
the  careful  guard  which  their  light  troops  kept  around  their  camp, 
the  idea  occurred  to  him,  and  he  acted  on  it  with  success,  of 
utilising  the   suspension   of    arms    that  was   customary   after  a 
skirmish  between  hussars,  to  make  these   officers   the   means  of 
conducting   epistolary    correspondence  with   the   officers   on  the 
other  side.      "Spies  of  compulsion,"  he  explained  in  this  way. 
When  you  wish  to  convey  false  information  to  an  enemy,  you  take 
a  trustworthy  soldier  and  compel  him  to   pass  to  the   enemy's 
camp  to  represent  there  all  that  you  wish  the  enemy  to  believe. 
You  also  send  by  him  letters  to  excite  the  troops  to  desertion; 
and  in   the   event  of  its  being  impossible  to  obtain  information 
about  the  enemy,  Frederick  prescribes  the  following  :  Choose  some 
rich  citizen  who  has  land  and  a  wife  and  children,  and  another 
man,  disguised  as  his  servant  or  coachman,  who  understands  the 
enemy's  language.     Force  the  former  to  take  the  latter  with  him 
to  the  enemy's  camp  to  complain  of  injuries  sustained,  threatening 
him  that  if  he  fails  to  bring  the  man  back  with  him  after  having 
stayed  long  enough  for  the  desired  object,  his  wife  and  children 
shall  be  hanged  and  his  house  burnt.     "  I  was  myself,"  he  adds, 
"  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  this  method,  and  it  succeeded." ' — 
Maine,  International  Law,  150-1. 

36  The  late  Lord  Lytton  delivered  a  highly  interesting  address,  on 
National  and  Individual  Morality  Compared,  when  he  was  Lord  Rector 
at  Glasgow,  and  he  said  this  about  the  case  of  the  Due  d'Enghien : 
'  The  first  Napoleon  committed  many  such  offences  against  private 
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morality.  But  the  language  of  private  morality  cannot  be  applied 
to  his  public  acts  without  great  limitations.  The  kidnapping  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  his  summary  execution  after  a  sham  trial, 
was  about  as  bad  an  act  as  well  could  be.  But  I  should  certainly 
hesitate  to  describe  it  as  a  murder  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Morally, 
I  think,  it  was  worse  than  many  murders  for  which  men  have 
been  tried  and  punished  by  law.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
English  Government  in  1815  could,  with  any  sort  of  propriety,  have 
delivered  up  Napoleon  to  Louis  xvin.,  to  be  tried  for  that  offence 
like  a  common  criminal.' 

37  Life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini  (ed.  1891),  vi.  275-6. 

38  Popular  Government.     By  Sir  Henry  Maine.     1885,  p.  99. 

A  recent  German  pamphlet  (Promachiavell,  von  Friedrich 
Thudichum :  Stuttgart,  1897)  hopes  for  a  second  Machiavelli,  who 
will  trace  out  for  us,  '  with  rich  experiences  and  a  genial  artistic 
hand,'  the  inner  soul  of  the  Jesuit,  and  of  the  Demagogue,  p.  107. 

39  See  an  interesting  chapter  by  Professor  Nys  of  Brussels,  Les 
Publicistes  Espagnols  du  IQikme  Siecle  (1890). 

40  Nys,  Les  Prfaurseurs  de  Grotius,  p.  128. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries  Machiavelli's 
maxims  became  the  centre  of  a  large  body  of  literature,  of  which 
the  reader  will  find  a  full  account  in  Ferrari's  Hist,  de  la  Raison 
d'Etat,  part.  ii. 

41  The  reader  who  seeks  a  competent  appreciation  of  Calvin  from 
the  modern  point  of  view  will  find  it  in  M.  Emile  Faguet's  Seizieme 
Silde  (pp.   127-197),  and  in  Mark  Pattison's  Essays  ('Calvin  at 
Geneva,'  ii.  1-41).     'Sic  de  Calvino  scripsimus,'  says  one  of  them, 
quoting  an  old  commentator,  'neque  amid  neque  inimici.'    No  bad 
frame  of  mind  towards  all  such  great  distant  figures. 
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TYPES  OF  SCENERY 

AND 

THEIR   INFLUENCE  ON   LITERATURE 

THE  several  races  of  mankind  are  marked  off  from 
each  other  by  certain  bodily  and  mental  differences 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have  been  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  diverse  geographical  conditions  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  We  may  be  disposed  to  put  aside 
the  first  origin  of  these  racial  differences,  as  a  problem 
which  may  for  ever  remain  insoluble.  Yet  we  cannot 
refuse  to  admit  that  in  the  disposition  of  land  and  sea, 
in  the  form  and  trend  of  coast-lines,  in  the  grouping  of 
mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  in  the  disposition  and 
flow  of  rivers,  in  the  arrangement  of  climates,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  vegetation  and  of  animals,  a  series  of 
influences  must  be  recognized  which  have  unquestion- 
ably played  a  large  part  in  the  successive  stages  of 
human  development. 

Though  no  record  of  the  earliest  of  these  stages  has 
probably  survived,  some  of  the  later  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  advancement  may  not  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
investigation.  The  connexion,  for  example,  between 
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the  circumscribing  topography  and  geology  of  a  country, 
and  the  mythological  creed  of  its  inhabitants  offers  a 
tempting  field  of  inquiry,  in  which  much  may  yet  be 
done.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  legends  and  supersti- 
tions of  ancient  Greece  took  their  form  and  colour  in 
no  small  measure  from  the  mingled  climates,  varied 
scenery,  and  rocky  structure  of  that  mountainous  land, 
or  that  the  grim  titanic  mythology  of  Scandinavia  bears 
witness  to  its  birth  in  a  region  of  rugged  snowy 
uplands,  under  gloomy  and  tempestuous  skies? 

If  the  primaeval  efforts  of  the  human  imagination  were 
thus  stimulated  by  the  more  impressive  features  of  the 
outer  world,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  same 
external  influences  would  continue  to  exert  their  power 
during  the  later  mental  development  of  a  people.  In 
particular,  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  such 
potent  causes  would  more  or  less  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  growth  of  a  national  literature.  The  songs  and 
ballads  of  the  plains  might  be  expected  to  present  some 
marked  diversities  from  those  of  the  mountains.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  risks  of  error  in  generalizations  of 
this  kind,  especially  where  the  writings  of  distinct  races 
are  compared  with  each  other.  But  the  risks  may  be 
reduced  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
a  single  country  and  a  single  literature.  Such  at  least 
is  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  propose  to  discuss  the  leading  types  of 
scenery  that  distinguish  the  British  Isles,  and  to  inquire 
how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  from  each  of  them 
an  influence  upon  the  growth  of  English  literature. 

Under  the  term  scenery  may  be  included  those  varia- 
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tions  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  land  that  arise  from 
the  combined  effects  of  three  main  geographical  ele- 
ments—topography, climate,  and  vegetation.  Of  these 
three  factors,  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  first, 
but  the  other  two  will  necessarily  obtrude  themselves 
continually  on  our  attention. 

Although  geological  details  are  not  essential  for  the 
inquiry  before  us,  nevertheless  some  knowledge  of 
them  will  be  found  of  service  in  enabling  us  to  recog- 
nize more  clearly  the  essential  features  of  a  landscape, 
and  to  discriminate  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the 
diversities  between  the  landscapes  of  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  fundamental  elements  of  the  scenery 
depend  upon  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  rocks 
that  come  to  the  surface,  and  the  manifold  varieties 
of  external  form  arise  from  the  constant  succession  of 
different  geological  formations. 

The  evolution  of  the  scenery  of  these  islands  has 
been  a  long-continued  process,  wherein  the  chief  part 
has  been  played  by  the  air,  rain,  rivers,  frost,  and  the 
other  superficial  agencies  which  are  continually  at  work 
in  wearing  down  the  surface  of  the  land.  Each  different 
kind  of  rock  has  yielded  in  its  own  fashion  to  the  agents 
of  destruction.  Those  which  have  offered  least  resis- 
tance have  been  worn  down  into  hollows  and  plains. 
Those  of  a  more  durable  nature  have  been  left  standing 
up  as  ridges,  hills,  or  mountains.  The  composition  of 
the  rocks  has  likewise  governed  the  nature  of  the  soils 
and  the  distribution  of  vegetation.  Chalk,  for  instance, 
forms  long  ridges  of  grassy  and  bushless  down.  Sandy 
and  gravelly  tracts  are  marked  by  heather  and  pine- 
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trees.  Volcanic  rocks  often  rise  into  isolated  crags 
with  verdant  slopes  below.  Granite  lifts  itself  into 
craggy  moorlands,  with  cliffs  and  corries  and  long 
trails  of  naked  scree. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Lecture,  I  will 
arrange  the  scenery  of  this  country  in  three  leading 
types : — 

I.  LOWLANDS. 
II.  UPLANDS. 
III.  HIGHLANDS. 

These  types  are  often  not  separable  from  each  other 
by  any  sharp  lines  of  boundary.  The  lowlands,  for 
example,  include  ranges  of  hills,  and  here  and  there 
gradually  rise  into  uplands,  which  in  turn  occasionally 
mount  into  lofty,  rugged  ground  that  may  well  be 
called  highland.  Moreover,  each  type  presents  a 
number  of  local  varieties,  dependent  on  geological 
structure.  Thus  the  English  lowlands  differ  in  many 
respects  from  the  Scottish,  and  both  from  the  Irish. 

The  arrangement  now  proposed,  though  not  strictly 
scientific,  is  for  the  proposed  discussion  convenient. 
We  shall  find,  I  think,  that  each  of  the  three  main 
types  has  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  our  literature, 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  even  the  local  variations  of 
each  type  have  left  their  impress  on  our  literary 
history.  To  treat  the  subject  as  fully  as  it  deserves 
to  be  treated  would  require  a  course  of  lectures. 
I  can  only  attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  selecting  a  few 
instances  where  the  relation  that  I  wish  to  establish 
seems  to  be  most  readily  perceptible. 
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I.  THE  LOWLANDS  OF  BRITAIN.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
across  England  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  through 
the  Midlands  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  it  will  divide  the 
country  into  two  sharply  contrasted  portions.  To  the 
west  of  it,  the  older,  harder,  and  therefore  more  durable 
rocks  rise  into  the  high  grounds  of  Wales,  the  Pennine 
Chain,  and  the  Lakes.  To  the  east  of  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  younger,  softer,  and  consequently  more  de- 
structible, formations  occupy  the  whole  of  the  territory, 
giving  a  characteristic  lowland  topography  to  the  dis- 
tricts that  have  been  longest  settled  and  cultivated, 
which  include  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  most 
familiar  and  typical  in  English  landscape. 

The  eastern  Lowlands  of  England  consist  of  a  suc- 
cession of  gently  undulating  ridges,  separated  from 
each  other  by  winding  vales  or  plains.  These  features 
have  a  general  trend  across  the  country  from  south- 
west or  west  to  north-east  or  east — a  direction  deter- 
mined by  the  successive  outcrops  of  the  different 
formations.  But  the  denudation  of  the  surface  has 
been  so  great  and  so  unequal  that,  despite  the  con- 
tinuity and  parallelism  of  the  formations,  their  outcrops 
have  been  worn  into  endless  diversities  of  topographical 
detail,  producing  abundant  variety  among  the  gentle 
profiles  of  the  landscapes. 

As  examples  of  the  ridges,  we  may  take  the  North 
and  South  Downs,  and  the  chain  of  heights  that 
stretches  from  Wiltshire  into  Norfolk.  The  interven- 
ing plains  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Weald  of  Sussex, 
and  by  the  lower  basin  of  the  Thames. 

The  differences  between  the  successive  geological 
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formations  in  regard  to  composition  and  structure  never 
pass  a  restricted  limit.  Essentially  soft  and  easily 
decomposable,  the  rocks  include  no  thick  bands  of 
much  harder  material  than  the  rest,  such  as  might 
project  in  prominent  features.  The  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  the  topography  is  therefore  unbroken  placi- 
dity. Nowhere  does  any  ruggedness  obtrude  itself. 
No  part  of  the  ground  towers  abruptly  above  or  sinks 
suddenly  beneath  the  general  level.  The  successive 
ranges  of  low  hills  have  rounded  summits  and  smooth 
slopes,  which,  even  when  steep,  seldom  allow  naked 
rock  to  appear,  but  conceal  it  everywhere  under  a  carpet 
of  herbage.  So  gentle  is  the  inclination  of  the  ground, 
from  the  watersheds  to  the  coast,  that  the  drainage  winds 
in  sluggish  streams  that  often  hardly  seem  to  flow. 
'  Purling  brooks '  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  found.  Since 
the  running  waters  of  the  country  have  played  no  in- 
considerable part  in  the  inspiration  of  our  poets,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  east  and  south-east 
of  England  the  streams  are,  for  the  most  part,  silent. 
We  shall  see  how  strongly  they  are  thus  contrasted 
with  the  brooks  that  traverse  the  lowlands  of  the  north. 
Since  the  rocks  of  these  eastern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts decay  into  soils  that  are  on  the  whole  fertile,  the 
surface  is  clothed  with  meadows^  corn-fields,  and 
gardens,  while  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  roads 
and  fields,  and  in  abundant  patches  of  coppice  and 
woodland.  The  country  thus  wears  a  verdant  park-like 
aspect,  which  at  once  impresses  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
who  comes  here  either  from  the  European  continent 
or  from  America.  Undoubtedly  the  progress  of  agri- 
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culture  has  gradually  narrowed  the  area  of  the  open 
heaths,  while  the  ancient  forests  have  wellnigh  vanished. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  general  enclosed 
and  cultivated  character  of  the  landscapes  has,  over 
most  of  the  ground,  remained  much  the  same  as  now 
for  many  hundred  years. 

One  further  feature  of  these  English  lowlands  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  They  are  washed  by  the  sea  along 
the  whole  of  their  eastern  and  southern  borders.  Even 
the  most  inland  part  of  them  is  not  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  Their  long  lines  of 
ridge  and  down  stretch  to  the  very  margin  of  the  land, 
where  they  plunge  in  picturesque  cliffs  to  the  sea-level, 
as  in  the  headlands  of  Flamborough,  Dover,  and  Beachy. 
Moreover  the  coast-line  is  indented  by  numerous  bays, 
creeks,  and  inlets,  which,  as  they  allow  the  sea  to  pene- 
trate far  into  the  land,  furnish  many  admirable  natural 
harbours.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  feature  in 
our  topography  has  powerfully  fostered  that  love  of  the 
sea  which  has  always  been  a  national  characteristic, 
and  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  that  maritime 
power  which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  our  world- 
wide empire.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  traced  that 
appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  the  sea  so  noticeable  in 
our  literature. 

We  may  now  inquire  how  far  the  placid  scenery  of 
these  eastern  lowlands  may  have  had  an  influence  on 
the  literary  progress  of  the  nation.  It  is  of  course 
chiefly  among  the  poets  that  traces  of  such  an  influence 
may  be  expected  to  be  discoverable.  Not  until  com- 
paratively late  times  did  prose-writers  deal  with  scenery, 
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save  as  a  mere  background  for  the  human  incidents 
which  they  had  to  describe.  It  is  impossible,  within 
the  prescribed  limits  of  a  single  lecture,  to  follow  the 
gradual  development  of  an  appreciation  of  landscape 
among  the  writers  who  have  lived  on  these  English 
lowlands.  The  simple  child-like  delight  in  Nature,  so 
characteristic  of  Chaucer,  and  the  influence  of  culti- 
vated scenery,  so  conspicuous  in  him,  are  readily 
traceable  among  his  successors.  Shakespeare  through- 
out his  plays  presents  us  with  not  a  few  reminiscences 
of  his  youth  among  the  Warwickshire  woodlands.  In 
Milton  we  see  how  the  placid  rural  quiet  of  the  Colne 
valley  inspired  the  two  finest  lyrics  in  the  English 
tongue.  For  a  century  after  Milton's  time,  poetry  in 
this  country  ceased  to  have  any  living  hold  on  outer 
nature,  but  became  with  each  generation  more  polished 
and  artificial.  When  at  last  a  reaction  set  in,  the  impulse 
that  led  to  the  most  momentous  revolution  that  has 
marked  the  history  of  English  poetry  came  in  large 
measure  from  the  writings  of  three  poets,  each  of  whom 
drew  his  inspiration  from  lowland  scenery.  As  illustra- 
tions therefore  of  the  part  played  by  this  scenery  in  our 
literature,  I  will  cite  Cowper,  Thomson,  and  Burns. 

The  retreat  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  to  which 
Cowper  escaped  from  the  noise  and  distractions  of  city- 
life,  was  eminently  fitted  by  its  quiet  seclusion  to  soothe 
his  spirit,  and  to  fill  his  eye  and  his  imagination  with 
images  of  rural  peacefulness  and  gentle  beauty.  If  the 
choice  of  such  a  home  was  of  infinite  service  to  the 
poet,  it  was  hardly  less  momentous  in  the  progress  of 
English  literature. 
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The  scenery  of  that  valley,  around  Olney  and  Weston, 
is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  southern  lowlands. 
The  ground  lies  on  limestones  and  clays,  belonging 
to  the  Oolitic  series,  which,  though  they  have  been 
greatly  denuded,  have  yielded  in  a  general  equable 
manner  to  the  progress  of  decay.  They  possess  no  such 
differences  of  structure  as  to  allow  one  part  of  them  to  pro- 
ject in  crag  or  scar  above  the  rest.  They  have  been  worn 
down  into  a  gently  undulating  plateau  or  plain,  covered 
with  corn-fields  and  pastures,  and  dotted  with  occasional 
woods  and  '  spinnies,'  or  patches  of  trees.  Farms  and 
villages  diversify  the  landscape,  while  to  the  north  lies 
the  forest-like  expanse  of  Yardley  Chase.  Through 
this  champaign  the  River  Ouse  has  cut  for  itself  a 
winding  valley,  the  bottom  of  which,  quite  flat  and 
from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  lies  rather  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below 
the  general  level  of  the  country.  Along  the  flat  alluvial 
plain,  the  stream,  sluggishly  flowing  among  rushes  and 
sedges,  curves  in  circuitous  bends,  often  dividing  so  as 
to  enclose  insular  patches  of  meadow,  which  it  entirely 
overspreads  in  times  of  flood.  The  slopes  rise  softly 
from  the  river-plain,  now  projecting  now  retreating,  as 
the  valley  winds  from  side  to  side.  A  gentle  ascent 
brings  us  from  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  places  before  our 
eyes  a  wide  sweep  of  rich  agricultural  country,  with 
peeps  of  village  spires  and  gleams  of  the  winding 
river. 

Such  were  the  simple  elements  of  Cowper's  land- 
scape.   They   have   no  special  attraction  that   is  not 
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shared  by  hundreds  of  other  similar  scenes  in  the 
Oolitic  tracts  of  England.  To  the  cursory  visitor  they 
may  even  seem  tame  and  commonplace.  And  yet  for 
us,  apart  from  any  mere  beauty  they  may  possess,  they 
have  been  for  ever  glorified  and  consecrated  by  the 
imagination  of  the  poet.  We  see  in  them  the  natural 
features  which  soothed  his  sorrow  and  gladdened  his 
heart,  and  which  became  the  sources  of  an  inspiration 
that  breathed  fresh  life  into  the  poetry  of  England.  The 
lapse  of  time  has  left  the  scene  essentially  unchanged. 
We  may  take  the  same  walks  that  Cowper  loved,  and 
see  the  same  prospects  that  charmed  his  eyes  and  filled 
his  verse.  In  so  following  his  steps,  we  note  the  accu- 
racy and  felicity  of  his  descriptions,  and  appreciate 
more  vividly  the  poetic  genius  which,  out  of  such 
simple  materials,  could  work  such  a  permanent  change 
in  the  attitude  of  his  countrymen  towards  nature.  As 
an  illustration  of  his  treatment  of  landscape  let  me 
cite  the  well-known  passage  descriptive  of  the  walk 
between  Olney  and  Weston — 

How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 

Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 

The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 

While  admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 

And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 

Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discerned 

The  distant  plough  slow-moving,  and  beside 

His  labouring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track, 

The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy! 

Here  Ouse,  slow-winding  through  a  level  plain 

Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 

Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 

Delighted.    There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank, 
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Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  favourite  elms, 
That  screen  the  huntsman's  solitary  hut ; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream, 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale, 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds; 
Displaying,  on  its  varied  side,  the  grace 
Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote1. 

No  scene  could  have  been  more  thoroughly  congenial 
to  such  a  temperament  as  that  of  Cowper.  He  never 
wearied  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  that  peaceful  land- 
scape. He  watched  its  changes  from  hour  to  hour, 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  season  to  season.  Every 
change  awakened  new  joy  in  his  breast,  and  gave  fresh 
inspiration  to  his  verse.  And  so  year  after  year  he 
lived  in  closest  communion  with  nature.  Well  might 
he  say  that 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daily  viewed 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years2. 

Cowper's  poetic  vision  was  like  his  landscape,  limited, 
though  within  its  range  it  was  searching  and  accurate. 
His  timid  nature  shrank  from  what  was  rugged  and 
wild.  He  found  his  consolation  in 

Nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
And  dressed  to  his  taste3. 

But  no  one  before  him  had  revealed  to  men  the  in- 
finite variety  and  beauty  and  charm  to  be  seen  by  the 


1  '  The  Task,'  bk.  i.  154-176. 

2  Ibid.  i.  177.  *  Ibid.  iii.  357. 
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contemplative  eye  even  in  these  everyday  surroundings. 
The  calm  of  evening — 

With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 
Treads  on  her  sweeping  train1, 

or  the  river  shining  in  the  moonlight  beneath  the 
'  wearisome  but  needful  length '  of  Olney  bridge,  or 
the  creep  of  autumn  over  wood  and  field  and  weedy 
fallow,  or  the  advent  of  winter  and  the  shrouding  of  the 
valley  under  snow,  or  the  coming  of  spring,  when — 

The  primrose  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  root2, 

— every  mood  of  nature  in  his  sequestered  vale  is  painted 
with  a  vividness  and  skill  that  evoke  our  admiration, 
and  with  a  sympathy  and  grace  which  win  our  heart. 
That  quiet  valley  has  thus  become  classic  ground,  for 
as  long  as  English  poetry  is  read,  the  affections  of 
men  will  be  drawn  to  the  home  of  Cowper  by  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse. 

The  other  two  lowland  writers  whom  I  have  selected 
were  contemporaries  of  Cowper,  though  Thomson 
died  when  Cowper  was  only  seventeen  years  old.  In 
dealing  with  their  influence,  we  turn  to  the  Scottish 
lowlands  where  they  both  were  born,  and  from  which 
came  their  poetic  impulse. 

A  traveller,  familiar  with  the  low  grounds  of  England, 
when  he  first  enters  the  northern  lowlands  is  at  once 
impressed  by  their  much  more  limited  extent.  He  finds 
them  to  occupy  comparatively  restricted  spaces  between 
uplands  and  highlands,  their  largest  expanse  lying  in  the 


'The  Task,'  iv.  246.  a  Ibid.  vi.  112. 
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broad  depression  between  the  southern  border  of  the 
Highland  mountains  and  the  great  tract  of  high  pastoral 
land  in  the  southern  counties.  Another  considerable  area 
of  them  intervenes  between  these  southern  uplands  and 
the  flanks  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  A  further  contrast  to 
the  English  type  is  to  be  seen  in  the  broken  character 
of  the  surface.  There  are  no  extensive  level  flats  like 
those  of  the  English  midlands,  nor  any  continuous  bands 
of  gentle  ridge  like  those  of  the  English  downs.  The 
ground  is  separated  into  detached  districts  by  ranges  of 
hills,  which  sometimes  even  become  sufficiently  high 
and  broad  to  deserve  the  name  of  uplands.  A  third 
characteristic  arises  from  the  great  diversity  of  geo- 
logical structure,  and  especially  the  intercalation  of 
abundant  volcanic  rocks  among  the  other  formations. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  intermingling  of  hard  and 
durable  materials  with  others  more  easily  abraded,  the 
topography  is  diversified  by  endless  crags  and  hills 
rising  picturesquely  out  of  the  surrounding  lower 
country  and  often  crowned  with  ancient  castles  or 
ruined  peels. 

Such  a  disposition  of  the  elements  of  the  landscape 
is  accompanied  with  a  much  greater  diversity  in  the 
mantle  of  vegetation  than  is  seen  among  the  English 
lowlands.  The  surrounding  uplands  and  hills,  for  the 
most  part  bare  of  trees,  are  clothed  with  pasture,  save 
where  they  support  a  covering  of  heathy  herbage  or 
dark  peat-moss.  The  lower  grounds  have  in  large 
measure  been  brought  under  cultivation,  but  still  retain 
tracts  of  moorland,  haunted  by  lapwing  and  curlew. 
Though  the  ancient  natural  wood  has  disappeared, 
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hard-wood  trees  are  now  abundant,  while  sombre 
plantations  of  fir  give  a  northern  character  to  the 
landscapes. 

But  perhaps  the  feature  in  these  Scottish  lowlands 
which  more  particularly  deserves  notice  here,  is  the 
contrast  to  be  found  between  their  streams  and  those  of 
south-eastern  England.  Owing  to  the  uneven  form  and 
steeper  slope  of  the  ground,  the  drainage  runs  off  rapidly 
to  the  sea.  The  brooks  are  full  of  motion,  as  they  tumble 
over  waterfalls,  plunge  through  rocky  ravines,  and  sweep 
round  the  boulders  that  cumber  their  channels.  They 
furnish,  moreover,  countless  dells  and  dingles  where 
the  native  copsewoods  find  their  surest  shelter.  There 
the  gorse  and  the  sloe  come  earliest  into  bloom,  and 
the  wild  flowers  linger  longest.  There  too  the  birds 
make  their  chief  home.  These  strips  of  wild  nature, 
winding  through  cultivated  field  or  bare  moor,  from 
the  hills  to  the  sea,  offer  in  summer  scenes  of  perfect 
repose.  But  they  furnish  too,  from  time  to  time, 
pictures  of  tumult  and  uproar,  when  rain-clouds  have 
burst  upon  the  uplands,  and  the  streams  come  down 
in  heavy  flood,  pouring  through  the  glens  with  a  din 
that  can  be  heard  from  far. 

Brooks  and  rivers  have  always  had  a  fascination  for 
poets.  Their  banks  supply  secluded  spots  for  reverie 
and  communion  with  nature.  Under  their  shade  and 
shelter,  bird  and  blossom  and  flower  are  guarded  from 
the  blasts  around,  while  the  sparkle  and  murmur  of 
their  waters  give  a  sense  of  life  and  companionship 
even  in  the  depths  of  solitude.  Constant  familiarity 
with  such  a  type  of  stream  as  that  of  the  Scottish 
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lowlands  could  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  imagination  in 
a  different  way  from  that  which  has  attended  the  slow- 
creeping  and  silent  brooks  of  the  south-east  of  England. 
The  Scottish  poets,  even  in  the  earlier  centuries,  show 
traces  of  the  influence  of  their  more  rugged  surround- 
ings; but  not  till  the  last  century  did  this  influence 
manifest  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  the  general 
flow  of  English  literature. 

Of  the  two  Scottish  lowland  poets  whom  we  have 
now  to  notice,  James  Thomson  was  considerably 
the  earlier.  He  was  born  in  Roxburghshire  in  1700, 
within  hearing  of  the  ripple  of  the  Tweed,  within  sight 
of  the  Cheviot  and  Lammermuir  Hills,  and  in  a  region 
famous  in  Border  ballad  and  song.  To  the  east  the 
uplands  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  rise  as  a  blue  ridge,  high 
enough  to  come  often  within  the  clouds,  to  catch  the 
first  snows  of  autumn,  and  to  keep  them  unmelted  in 
northern  rifts  until  the  spring.  From  these  long,  bare 
undulating  uplands  a  number  of  streams  descend  north- 
wards into  the  Tweed,  each  having  its  own  dale,  with 
its  own  ridge  of  moors  on  either  hand,  and  its  meadows 
and  cornfields  along  the  bottom.  The  slope  of  the 
ground  gives  these  descending  waters  such  an  impetus 
as  sends  them  dashing  over  rocky  channels,  here  and 
there  cutting  a  scaur  or  ravine,  murmuring  over 
gravelly  bottoms,  winding  through  flat  haughs,  and 
finally  finding  their  way  into  the  Tweed.  The  water- 
courses are  thus  in  themselves  full  of  variety  and  life, 
and  their  charms  are  enhanced  by  the  alternation  of 
meadow  and  field,  coppice,  ferny  brake  and  woodland, 
through  which  they  wander.  Nor  are  occasional  bolder 
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features  wanting  to  enliven  these  quiet  valleys.  Here 
and  there  knobs  of  volcanic  material  rise  along  the 
crests  of  the  ridges  into  prominent  hills,  which  are 
conspicuous  landmarks  all  over  the  Border  country. 
Since  Thomson's  day  the  plough  has  no  doubt  crept 
further  up  the  hill  sides ;  more  wood  has  been  planted 
and  more  ground  has  been  enclosed.  But  there  is 
still  plenty  of  bare  moor  and  peat  -  moss,  and  the 
pastoral  character  of  the  district  yet  remains.  The 
traditions  of  Border  warfare  have  grown  fainter,  but 
the  ruined  peel-towers  still  stand  as  picturesque 
relics  of  the  old  wild  times.  The  climate,  too,  has 
not  changed.  The  winter  storms  still  send  down  the 
rivers  in  full  flood,  and  bury  the  vales  in  deep  snow ; 
the  spring  whitens  the  meadows  and  hedgerows  with 
flower  and  blossom,  and  the  short  summer  gives  way 
to  an  early  autumn. 

Such  was  the  scenery  that  inspired  the  '  sweet  poet 
of  the  year/  as  Burns  called  him.  Thomson  came  to 
London  in  1725,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  the  following  year  he  published  his  '  Winter.'  The 
poem,  though  written  at  Barnet,  took  its  inspiration 
from  the  Border.  The  verse  was  turgid,  full  of 
latinisms,  and  sadly  lacking  in  the  simplicity  and 
directness  which  the  subject  required.  Nevertheless 
it  could  not  conceal  the  genuine  poetic  gift  of  the  writer, 
and  it  immediately  became  popular,  for  notwithstanding 
its  artificial  style,  it  took  the  reader  at  once  into  the 
sanctuaries  of  nature,  from  which  the  poetry  of  the 
previous  hundred  years  had  been  exiled.  It  awakened 
a  general  interest  in  features  of  landscape  never  before 
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described  so  fully  or  so  well  in  English  verse.  It 
painted  changes  of  the  sky— tempest,  rain-clouds,  and 
snow-storms,  and  it  brought  the  gloom  of  a  northern 
winter  vividly  before  the  imagination  of  dwellers  in 
a  more  southerly  clime. 
Thomson  told  the  world  how  in  his  youth, 

Nursed  by  careless  solitude  he  lived 
And  sang  of  nature  with  unceasing  joy1, 

and  how,  with  '  nature's  volume  broad  displayed,'  it 
was  his  sole  delight  to  read  therein,  happy  if  it  might 
be  his  good  fortune, 

Catching  inspiration  thence 
Some  easy  passage,  raptured,  to  translate2. 

He  had  been  used  in  his  early  years  to  muse 
On  rocks  and  hills  and  towers  and  wandering  streams3, 

and  these  now  became  the  subjects  of  his  song. 
Thomson,  like  his  greater  successor  Burns,  had  from 
earliest  boyhood  been  familiar  with  the  burns  and 
waters  of  his  northern  home.  When  he  came  to  Eng- 
land he  found  but  little  entertainment  in  the  landscapes 
around  London,  and  longed  for  '  the  living  stream,  the 
airy  mountain,  and  the  hanging  rock.'  He  portrays 
with  evident  delight  the  changeful  aspect  of  his  native 
watercourses  in  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  He 
knew  well  the  '  deep  morass '  and  '  shaking  wilderness,' 
where  many  of  them  'rise  high  among  the  hills/  and 
whence  they  assumed  their  '  mossy-tinctured '  hue.  He 
traces  them  as  they  '  roll  o'er  their  rocky  channel '  until 

1  'Winter,'  8.  2  'Summer,'  192.  3  Ibid.  89. 
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they  at  last  lose  themselves  in  '  the  ample  river '  Tweed l. 
He  describes  them  as  they  appear  at  sheep-washing 
time,  and  dwells  on  their  delights  for  boys  as  bathing- 
places.  But  it  is  their  wilder  moods  that  dwell  most 
vividly  in  his  memory,  when 

From  the  hills 

O'er  rocks  and  woods,  in  broad  brown  cataracts, 
A  thousand  snow-fed  torrents  shoot  at  once2. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  even  though 
nature  is  his  theme,  the  poet  writes  rather  as  an  in- 
terested spectator  than  as  an  earnest  votary.  He  reveals 
no  passion  for  the  landscapes  he  depicts.  He  never 
appears  as  if  himself  a  portion  of  the  scene,  alive  with 
sympathy  in  all  the  varying  moods  of  nature.  His  verse 
has  no  flashes  of  inspiration,  such  as  contact  with  storm 
and  spate  drew  from  Burns.  It  was  already,  however, 
a  great  achievement  that  Thomson  broke  through  the 
conventionalities  of  the  time,  and  led  his  countrymen 
once  more  to  the  green  fields,  the  moors,  and  the 
woodlands. 

In  the  successive  poems  which  when  placed  together 
made  the  '  Seasons,'  published  in  1730,  Thomson  con- 
tinued to  draw  on  his  recollections  of  the  Scottish 
Border  for  the  descriptions  of  landscape  that  form  so 
fundamental  a  part  of  his  theme.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  even  after  he  had  been  five  years  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  must  have  seen  in  that  time  much 
variety  of  weather  and  many  different  watercourses, 
it  is  still  from  the  north  that  he  draws  his  sketches. 
When,  for  instance,  he  tells  how  in  autumn, 


;  Autumn,'  476.  2  '  Spring,'  381,  400,  402 ;  '  Summer,'  13. 
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Red  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar1, 

the  colour  of  his  torrents  betrays  their  Scottish  origin. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  spates  in  his  native  streams 
which  sweep  across  tracts  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and 
come  down  almost  brick-red  in  hue.  There  are  no  red 
rocks,  and  therefore  no  red  brooks  in  Middlesex  and 
the  surrounding  districts. 

But  before  the  completion  of  the  '  Seasons '  the  influ- 
ence of  English  lowland  scenery  had  begun  to  impress 
itself  on  Thomson's  imagination.  The  softer  and 
ampler  landscape  of  fruitful  plains,  with  its  richer  agri- 
culture and  fuller  population,  its  farms,  villages,  and 
country  houses,  filled  his  mind  with  a  new  pleasure. 
Some  trace  of  this  widened  experience  may  be  seen 
in  the  additions  successively  made  to  the  earlier 
poems,  such  as  the  picture  of  Hagley  Park  introduced 
into  the  poem  on  '  Spring.'  But  it  was  in  his  last 
effusion,  '  The  Castle  of  Indolence,'  that  this  English 
influence  gained  entire  sway,  and  the  Scottish  memories 
faded  into  the  background.  Here  we  find  ourselves 
amid  the  typical  landscapes  of  the  south  of  England 
— landscapes,  however,  so  transfused  by  poetic  genius 
as  to  acquire  an  individuality  of  their  own.  We  are 
led  into  '  a  lowly  dale  fast  by  a  river's  side ' ;  we  wander 
through  '  sleep-soothing  groves  and  quiet  lawns  be- 
tween ' ;  we  see  '  glittering  streamlets '  in  a  sunny  glade ; 
we  skirt  a  '  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest ' ;  and  pass  a 
'  wood  of  blackening  pines,'  which  runs  up  the  hills  on 

1  '  Autumn,'  337. 
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either  side,  and  see  the  famous  castle  '  close  hid  amid 
embowering  trees/  that  make  a  kind  of  chequered  day 
and  night.  The  landscape,  we  are  told, '  inspires  perfect 
ease' — a  quality  which  must  now  have  become  indis- 
pensable to  the  'bard,  more  fat  than  bard  beseems.' 
Thomson,  with  his  adoption  of  English  scenery,  had 
also  polished  his  style  and  rid  himself  of  much  of  his 
turgidity  and  latinism.  He  had  changed  his  theme,  too, 
and  had  chosen  one  more  in  consonance  with  the  pre- 
vailing vogue.  But  to  the  end  he  had  an  eye  for  the 
charms  of  the  free  open  face  of  nature.  For  the  share 
he  took  in  bringing  back  into  our  literature  the  recog- 
nition of  these  charms,  he  will  ever  hold  an  honourable 
place  in  the  history  of  letters. 

It  was  from  another  and  somewhat  dissimilar  part  of 
the  Scottish  lowlands  that  a  far  more  powerful  impulse 
than  that  of  Thomson  was  given  by  the  genius  of 
Burns  to  the  progress  of  the  literary  revolution  of  last 
century.  The  landscapes  of  Ayrshire,  where  Burns  was 
born  and  spent  most  of  his  life,  though  akin  in  their 
main  aspects  to  those  of  Roxburghshire,  present  never- 
theless certain  well-marked  differences  in  topography 
which  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  muse  that 
inspired  'Tarn  o'  Shanter'  and  'Halloween.' 

The  lowlands  familiar  to  Burns  throughout  most  of 
his  life  form  a  wide  undulating  plain,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  ranges  of  upland,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  open  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  heights  along  the 
southern  side  belong  to  the  long  and  broad  chain  of 
uplands  which  stretches  from  Portpatrick  to  Saint 
Abb's  Head.  Reaching  heights  of  sometimes  more 
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than  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  they  stretch  as  a  wide 
pastoral  country,  much  of  which  is  still  covered  with 
'  muirs  and  mosses  many.'  These  high  grounds  catch 
the  clouds  and  mists  from  the  Atlantic,  and  receive  such 
a  copious  rainfall  as  to  feed  many  large  streams  which 
cross  the  lowlands  to  the  sea.  The  number  and 
size  of  these  streams  form  a  notable  feature  in  the 
scenery,  and  the  different  geological  formations  through 
which  they  flow  have  contributed  to  give  much  variety 
to  their  channels.  Here  they  may  be  seen  flowing  in 
a  narrow  glen,  there  opening  into  a  wider  strath,  or 
creeping  sullenly  in  a  narrow  chasm  between  preci- 
pitous walls  of  naked  stone,  or  dashing  merrily  over  rock 
and  boulder  beneath  overarching  trees,  or  sweeping  in 
wide  curves  through  open  meadows  or  dense  woods, 
and  finally  carrying  their  burden  of  mossy  water  into 
the  blue  firth. 

These  streams,  with  their  endless  changes  of  aspect, 
their  variations  from  season  to  season,  their  play  of 
sunshine  and  shadow,  their  wild  flowers  and  their  birds, 
had  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  Robert  Burns. 
His  best  inspiration  came  to  him  from  them.  As  he 
tells  us  himself — 

The  Muse,  na  Poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel  he  learn'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trottin'  burn's  meander, 

An'  no  think  lang; 
O  sweet  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang1. 

In  the  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  quoted,  after 


1  '  To  William  Simpson,'  stanza  15. 
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alluding  to  the  poetic  fame  of  other  streams,  while  those 
of  his  own  county  remained  unsung,  the  poet  declares 
his  resolve  to  atone  for  this  neglect. 

We'll  gar  our  streams  and  burnies  shine 

Up  wi'  the  best. 

We'll  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells, 
Her  moors  red-brown  wi'  heather-bells, 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  an'  dells. 

Amply  did  he  fulfil  his  promise.  There  is  not  a  river, 
hardly  even  a  tributary,  within  his  reach,  that  has  not 
been  made  famous  in  his  lyrics.  In  the  first  bloom  of 
opening  manhood  it  was  the  Ayr  and  the  Doon  that  gave 
him  inspiration,  and  when  broken  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  with  an  early  grave  opening  before  him,  it  was  by 
the  banks  of  the  Nith  that  his  last  poetic  impulse  arose. 
In  his  relation  to  Nature  there  was  this  great  differ- 
ence between  Burns  and  his  literary  contemporaries  and 
immediate  predecessors,  that  whereas  even  the  best  of 
them  wrote  rather  as  pleased  spectators  of  the  country, 
with  all  its  infinite  variety  of  form  and  colour,  of  life 
and  sound,  of  calm  and  storm,  he  sang  as  one  into 
whose  very  inmost  heart  the  power  of  these  things  had 
entered.  For  the  first  time  in  English  literature  the 
burning  ardour  of  a  passionate  soul  went  out  in  tumul- 
tuous joy  towards  Nature.  The  hills  and  woods,  the 
streams  and  dells  were  to  Burns  not  merely  enjoyable 
scenes  to  be  visited  and  described.  They  became  part 
of  his  very  being.  In  their  changeful  aspects  he  found 
the  counterpart  of  his  own  variable  moods ;  they  minis- 
tered to  his  joys,  they  soothed  his  sorrows.  They 
yielded  him  a  companionship  that  never  palled,  a 
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sympathy  that  never  failed.  They  kindled  his  poetic 
ardour,  and  became  themselves  the  subjects  of  his  song. 
He  loved  them  with  all  the  overpowering  intensity  of  his 
affectionate  nature,  and  his  feelings  found  vent  in  an 
exuberance  of  appreciation  which  had  never  before 
been  heard  in  verse. 

Among  the  natural  objects  which  exerted  this  potent 
sway  over  the  poetry  of  Burns,  the  streams  of  Ayrshire 
and  Nithsdale  ever  held  a  foremost  place.  Their  banks 
were  his  favourite  haunt  for  reverie.  They  were  familiar 
to  him  under  every  change  of  sky  and  season,  from  firth 
to  fell.  Each  feature  in  their  seaward  course  was  noted 
by  his  quick  eye,  and  treasured  in  his  loving  memory. 
Their  union  of  ruggedness  and  verdure,  of  sombre  woods 
and  open  haughs,  of  dark  cliff  and  bright  meadow,  of 
brawling  current  and  stealthy  flow,  furnished  that  variety 
which  captivated  his  fancy,  and  found  such  fitting  trans- 
position to  his  verse.  His  descriptions  and  allusions, 
however,  are  never  laboured  and  prominent ;  they  are 
dashed  off  with  the  careless  ease  of  a  master-artist, 
whose  main  theme  is  the  portrayal  of  human  feeling. 
Even  when  the  banks  and  braes  have  been  the  imme- 
diate source  of  his  inspiration,  Burns  quickly  passes 
from  them  into  the  world  of  emotion  to  which  he  makes 
them  subservient. 

So  numerous  and  descriptive  are  his  allusions 
to  them  that  a  luminous  account  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Carrick  brooks  and  rivers  might  easily  be 
compiled  from  Burns'  poems.  At  one  moment  we 
find  him  appealing  to  them  for  sympathy  in  his 
grief: 
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Ye  hazelly  shaws  and  briery  dens, 
Ye  burnies,  wimplin'  down  your  glens 

Wi'  toddlin'  din, 
Or  foaming,  strang,  wi'  hasty  stens, 

Frae  linn  to  linn1. 

The  same  appeal  forms  the  burden  of  his  song  on 
the  '  Banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon/     He  leads  us 

where 

In  gowany  glens  the  burnie  strays, 

Or  trots  by  hazelly  shaws  and  braes, 
Wi'  hawthorns  gray 2. 

He  pictures  the  stream  after  a  rain-storm,  when 

Tumbling  brown,  the  burn  comes  down, 
And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae3; 

or  when  the  breath  of  the  Atlantic  has  swept  over  the 
wintry  hills  and  the 

Burns  wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-choked 

Wild-eddying  swirl, 
Or  through  the  mining  outlet  bocked 

Down-headlong  hurl4. 

But  nowhere  does  his  delight  in  these  features  of  his 
native  landscape  find  more  exuberant  expression  than 
in  his  '  Halloween/  when  he  interrupts  his  narrative  of 
Leezie's  misadventure  to  give  a  graphic  picture  of  one  of 
his  brooks  in  the  calm  moonlight  of  an  autumn  evening. 

Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  burnie  plays, 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  strays 

Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't ; 


1  '  Elegy  on  Captain  Matthew  Henderson.' 

2  '  Poem  on  Pastoral  Poetry.'  3  '  Winter,  a  Dirge.' 
4  '  A  Winter  Night.' 
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Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickerin',  dancin'  dazzle; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes, 

Below  the  spreading  hazel 
Unseen  that  night. 

Born  near  the  River  Ayr,  and  having  spent  his  boy- 
hood and  youth  in  its  valley,  Burns  had  ever  a  special 
affection  for  that  stream,  along  whose  banks  he  had 
composed  some  of  his  finest  poems.  When  his  enforced 
emigration  to  America  was  settled,  and  his  trunk  on  its 
way  to  the  ship,  he  wrote  a  parting  song  in  the  burden  of 
which  the  banks  of  Ayr  are  made  to  stand  for  his  native 
country  as  a  whole  : — 

The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare, 
Farewell,  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr1. 

When  the  respite  came,  and  he  found  himself  famous 
and  in  Edinburgh,  the  Address  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Scottish  capital  contrasted  his  reception  there  with  what 
had  gone  before,  and  again  his  heart  was  by  his  beloved 
river : — 

From  marking  wildly-scattered  flowers, 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 
I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 

And  lastly,  when  the  shadows  were  beginning  to 
gather  around  him  at  Ellisland,  his  thoughts  would 
go  back  to  the  same  scene.  In  one  of  his  latest  and 
most  pathetic  songs  we  find  once  more  a  reminiscence 
of  his  associations  with  the  river  of  his  youth  :— 


;  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast.' 
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Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick'ning  green ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twin'd  am'rous  round  the  raptur'd  scene. 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west, 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day1. 

When  Burns  moved  from  Ayrshire  to  Nithsdale,  he 
found  at  his  new  home  another  valley  and  another  river 
that  could  minister  to  his  inspiration.  The  Nith  took 
the  place  of  the  Ayr.  But  it  could  not  wholly  fill  that 
place,  for  its  landscape  is  less  ample,  the  hills  come 
closer  down  upon  the  valley,  while  the  river,  in  its  lower 
course,  curves  from  side  to  side  in  a  wide  alluvial  plain, 
without  the  variety  that  marks  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ayr.  We  seem  to  recognize  the  influence  of  these 
differences  in  the  allusions  in  the  songs. 

The  landscapes  of  Burns  are  marked  by  some  curious 
limitations.  Though  he  was  born  within  sight  of  the 
picturesque  mountain  group  of  Arran,  it  does  not  come 
within  his  poetic  outlook 2.  Though  the  '  craggy  ocean 
pyramid '  of  the  Clyde  rose  so  stupendously  from  the 
firth  in  front  of  him,  he  makes  no  use  of  it  further  than 
to  tell  how  '  Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig.'  Its  distant 
grandeur  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  his  imagination. 
Indeed,  if  we  examine  his  treatment  of  scenery,  we  may 
observe  that  it  is  the  nearer  detail  that  appeals  to  him. 
His  pictures  are  exquisite  foregrounds  with  seldom  any 


1  '  To  Mary  in  Heaven.' 

2  This  was  remarked  by  Wordsworth  in  the  prefatory  note  to 
his  lines  on  Mossgiel. 
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distinct  distance.  But  perhaps  more  remarkable  still  is 
the  small  place  which  the  sea  takes  in  the  poetry  of  Burns. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  born  and  spent  his 
boyhood  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  open  Firth  of 
Clyde.  The  dash  of  the  breakers  along  the  sandy  beach 
behind  his  father's  'clay  biggin'  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  familiar  sounds  to  his  young  ears.  Yet  the 
allusions  to  the  sea  in  his  poems  betray  little  trace  of 
this  association.  They  are  in  large  measure  introduced 
to  mark  the  wide  distance  between  separated  friends. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  his  life,  after 
he  began  to  write,  was  passed  inland,  where  the  wide 
firth  could  only  be  seen  from  the  rising  ground  at 
a  distance  of  several  miles.  Yet  Burns  has  left  testi- 
mony that  his  imagination  had  not  been  insensible  to 
the  life  and  movement  of  the  ocean.  One  of  the  most 
effective  touches  in  his  picture  of  the  night  scene  in 
the  '  Brigs  of  Ayr '  is  given  in  the  reference  to  the 
neighbouring  sea — 

The  tide-swollen  Firth,  wi'  sullen-sounding  roar, 
Through  the  still  night  dashed  hoarse  along  the  shore  ; 

and  when  his  native  Muse  gives  him  her  benediction 
she  tells  how  she  had  watched  his  passionate  love  of 
Nature : — 

I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  thro'  the  sky; 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye1. 

1  '  The  Vision.' 
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II.  The  UPLANDS  of  the  British  Isles  consist  of 
undulating  plains  or  plateaux  which  lie  from  1,000  to 
more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Seen  from  a  distance, 
they  look  like  ranges  of  hill  or  mountain,  but  without 
that  variety  of  peak  and  crest  which  a  true  mountain 
outline  would  present.  Though  they  may  rise  steeply 
out  of  the  lower  grounds,  we  have  only  to  climb  to 
their  summit  to  find  ourselves  at  the  edge  of  a  wide 
rolling  platform,  which  may  stretch  for  leagues  without 
ever  rising  into  any  sharp  prominence,  or  departing 
from  the  same  monotony  of  moorland.  Yet  if  we 
attempt  to  cross  this  seemingly  continuous  tableland, 
we  find  our  progress  barred  by  many  valleys  which, 
deep  sunk  beneath  the  general  level,  divide  the  plateau 
into  separate  blocks  or  ridges. 

The  surface  of  these  uplands  is  for  the  most  part 
treeless  and  even  bushless.  Where  not  covered  with 
peat-moss,  it  is  clothed  with  bent  or  with  heather,  kept 
short  and  green  by  periodical  burning  in  the  spring- 
time. Herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  wander  over 
the  pastures,  but  there  may  be  little  other  visible  trace 
of  human  occupation  upon  these  heights.  It  is  in  the 
little  hollows  that  lead  down  into  the  main  valleys,  and 
in  these  valleys  themselves,  that  trees  make  their 
appearance,  first  in  scattered  saplings  of  birch  or 
mountain-ash,  and  then  in  thicker  copsewoods  or  in 
artificial  plantations  of  fir  and  larch.  In  these  shel- 
tered depressions,  the  farms  and  villages  of  the  region 
have  been  planted,  and  cultivation  has  been  slowly 
pushed  upward  on  the  slopes  of  the  fells.  Thus  the 
larger  part  of  the  area  of  the  uplands  is  uninhabited, 
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the  population  being  restricted  to  the  more  or  less 
sheltered  'hopes/  hollows,  dales,  and  valleys. 

This  type  of  scenery  presents  many  local  varieties, 
according  to  the  geological  structure  of  the  ground. 
Where  the  rocks  have  been  but  little  disturbed,  the 
sides  of  the  valleys  display  a  succession  of  parallel 
bars  of  stone  with  intervening  grassy  slopes,  such 
as  may  be  seen  among  the  moors  of  the  East  Riding, 
or  in  the  dales  of  the  Pennine  Chain.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rocks  have  been  much  com- 
pressed and  pushed  over  each  other  by  powerful 
movements  of  the  terrestrial  crust,  their  erosion  has 
given  rise  to  no  regular  topography,  but  they  decay 
into  rounded  outlines  and  are  covered  over  with 
heath  and  herbage,  as  in  South  Wales  and  southern 
Scotland. 

Of  the  British  uplands,  the  only  district  that  claims 
notice  here  in  connexion  with  our  literature  is  that  of 
the  wide  Border  country  of  England  and  Scotland.  It 
stretches  through  the  moorlands  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  into  the  range  of  the  Cheviots  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  into  the  great  tract  of  high 
ground,  which  extends  through  the  Lammermuir  and 
other  groups  of  fells  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Solway 
Firth.  For  many  centuries  this  region  has  been  pre- 
eminently pastoral.  The  natural  forest,  which  in  old 
times  clothed  much  of  its  surface,  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared  before  modern  agriculture,  and  the  plough 
has  in  successive  generations  crept  higher  up  the  slopes 
from  the  meadows  of  the  dales.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  though  roads  and  railways  have  done  much 
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to  open  up  these  solitudes,  the  natural  features  remain 
essentially  unchanged. 

It  was  among  these  uplands  that  the  Border  ballads 
had  their  birth.  We  may  therefore  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  inquire  what  trace  may  still  be  discernible 
of  the  influence  of  the  landscape  upon  the  tales  of  war 
and  love,  of  feud  and  raid  and  rescue,  which  have  made 
that  Border-land  famous  in  our  literature. 

At  the  outset  it  is  desirable  to  realize  the  all-important 
character  of  the  valleys  in  the  human  history  of  the 
uplands.  From  time  immemorial,  these  strips  of  more 
sheltered  and  cultivable  ground,  deep  sunk  below  the 
general  level  of  the  moorlands,  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  cut  off  from  each  other  by  high  tracts  of  fell  and 
moss.  Each  of  them  took  its  name  from  the  stream 
which,  rising  far  up  among  the  moors,  and  gathering 
tributary  rivulets  from  glens  on  either  side,  winds  down 
the  strip  of  haugh  along  the  valley-bottom.  For  genera- 
tions past  the  people  have  looked  on  their  native  stream 
with  an  affectionate  regard l.  It  has  been  the  bond  of 
union  that  has  made  the  natives  of  each  dale  into  one 
family  or  brotherhood.  The  valley  itself  may  vary  its 
scenery  as  it  passes  across  different  parts  of  the  upland, 
here  narrowing  into  a  glen,  there  widening  into  a  strath  ; 


1  Scott  was  familiar  with  this  natural  trait.  ' "  That's  the  Forth," 
said  the  Bailie,  with  an  air  of  reverence,  which  I  have  observed 
the  Scotch  usually  pay  to  their  distinguished  rivers.  The  Clyde, 
the  Tweed,  the  Forth,  the  Spey,  are  usually  named  by  those  who 
dwell  on  their  banks  with  a  sort  of  respect  and  pride,  and  I  have 
known  duels  occasioned  by  any  word  of  disparagement.' — Rob 
Roy,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xi. 
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its  slopes  may  change  their  aspect,  now  clothed  in  bent 
or  purple  heather,  now  waving  with  bracken  or  birken 
copsewood,  now  striped  with  fields  of  tillage,  but  the 
clear  river  that  dashes  merrily  onward  through  these 
diversities  of  scene  unites  them  all  into  one  continuous 
dale. 

The  isolation  imposed  on  the  separate  communities 
by  this  topography  of  the  ground  inured  them  to  habits 
of  self-dependence.  It  gave  them  a  coherence  that 
served  them  in  good  stead  for  attack  or  defence  in 
the  old  days  of  Border  forays.  Each  stream  not  only 
gave  its  name  to  the  whole  valley  which  it  traversed, 
but  to  the  human  population  that  dwelt  by  its  banks. 
It  was  called  a  '  Water/  such  as  Leader  Water,  Allan 
Water,  Jed  Water,  and  many  more,  and  this  word 
'water'  came  to  be  synonymous  with  the  able-bodied 
inhabitants  of  the  dale.  When,  for  instance,  old 
Buccleuch  gave  his  orders  for  the  ride  to  rescue 
Jamie  Telfer's  cattle,  carried  off  by  English  thieves, 
he  bade  his  men 

Gar  warn  the  water,  braid  and  wide, 
Gar  warn  it  sune  and  hastilie. 

The  marauding  propensities  of  one  of  these  com- 
munities would  sometimes  be  condensed  into  the  name 
of  their  valley,  as  where  Dick  o'  the  Cow  complains  that 

Liddesdale's  been  i'  my  house  last  night, 
And  they  hae  taen  my  three  kye  frae  me. 

The  ballads  are  so  full  of  human  incident  as  to  leave 
little  room  even  for  a  background  of  landscape,  but 
some  of  the  features  of  the  scenery  are  here  and  there 
graphically  indicated  by  a  line  or  even  a  word.  '  The 

C  2 
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bent  sae  brown'  of  the  higher  ground  gives  place  to 
'heathery  hill  and  birken  shaw/  with  here  and  there 
a  'bush  of  broom'  or  'buss  o'  ling'  where  the  dun 
deer  couches  in  the  glade.  We  are  led  to  where 

The  hills  are  high  on  ilka  side 
An'  the  bought  i'  the  lirk  o'  the  hill. 

We  are  made  to  see  that  the  'morning  sun  is  on  the 
dew,'  to  feel '  the  cauler  breeze  frae  off  the  fells/  and  to 
note  here  and  there '  the  gryming  of  a  new-fa'n  snaw.' 
-When  the  king  led  his  army  through  Caddon  ford,  in 
pursuit  of  the  outlaw  Murray,  and  came  in  sight  of 
Ettrick  forest,  the  ballad  tells  how 

They  saw  the  darke  Forest  them  before, 
They  thought  it  awsome  for  to  see. 

But  perhaps  the  natural  feature  most  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  tales  of  foray  is  the  flooding  of  the  rivers.  In 
those  days  bridges  were  few  throughout  the  Border, 
and  thus  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain  might  completely 
sever  all  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  a 
dale.  To  plunge  into  these  swollen  torrents  was  some- 
times the  only  escape  from  pursuit,  and  required  fully 
as  much  courage  and  nerve  as  to  stay  and  face  the 
approaching  foe.  In  the  famous  ride  to  Carlisle  for 
the  rescue  of  Kinmont  Willie,  the  party  found  when  they 
came  to  the  Eden  that 

The  water  was  great  and  meikle  of  spate. 
But  they  dashed  into  it,  losing  neither  man  nor  horse, 
but  encountering  still  worse  weather  on  the  English 

side — 

The  wind  began  fu'  loud  to  blaw; 

But  'twas  wind  and  weet  and  fire  and  sleet 
When  they  came  beneath  the  castle  wa'. 
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On  their  return  with  their  rescued  comrade  to  the  river, 
they  saw  that  it  '  flowed  frae  bank  to  brim/  but  nothing 
daunted,  they  plunged  into  the  flood  and  safely  swam 
across.  Their  pursuers,  however,  gave  up  the  chase  at 
sight  of  the  rushing  torrent — 

All  sore  astonish'd  stood  Lord  Scroope 

He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stane ; 
He  scarcely  dared  to  trew  his  eyes, 

When  through  the  water  they  had  gane. 
'He  is  either  himsell  a  devil  frae  hell, 

Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be; 
I  wadna  hae  ridden  that  wan  water 

For  a'  the  gowd  in  Christentie.' 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  the  rough  warfare  of  these 
olden  days,  there  was  often  a  thread  of  tender  affec- 
tion and  romance  woven  by  the  ballad-singers  into  their 
tales.  The  vale  of  the  river  Yarrow  has  been  more 
specially  consecrated  by  these  tragic  songs,  and  the 
'dowie  howms  o'  Yarrow'  have  come  to  be  identified 
with  all  that  is  most  pathetic  in  the  minstrelsy  of  the 
Border.  From  the  time  of  the  early  ballads  a  succes- 
sion of  minor  poets  had  sung  of  this  vale,  until  the 
pathos  of  its  history  was  fully  revealed  to  the  whole 
world  by  Scott  and  Wordsworth. 

It  may  be  readily  granted  that  the  fascination  of 
Yarrow  has  mainly  sprung  from  the  recollection  of  the 
human  incidents  which  have  been  transacted  there,  and 
which  have  been  enshrined  in  so  much  touching  verse. 
But  these  tragic  associations  will  not,  I  think,  of  them- 
selves wholly  account  for  this  fascination,  nor  for  the 
sad  tone  of  the  poetry.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
source  of  peculiarly  impressive  power  in  the  scenery 
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of  the  valley  itself,  and  that  to  this  source  not  a  little 
of  the  glamour  of  Yarrow  is  to  be  attributed.  Nowhere 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  uplands  are  their 
characteristic  aspects  more  perfectly  displayed.  Down 
the  centre  of  the  dale  runs  the  strip  of  level  green 
haugh,  through  which  the  stream  meanders  from  side 
to  side  across  banks  of  shingle,  with  a  murmuring 
cadence  that  is  borne  down  on  the  wind  like  a  low 
plaintive  wail.  On  either  hand,  the  smooth  green  slopes 
rise  into  the  rounded  summits  of  the  fells,  mottled  here 
with  sheets  of  bracken  and  there  with  folds  of  heather. 
The  declivities  are  indented  by  little  side-valleys,  each 
leading  a  clear  rivulet  between  grassy  banks  to  the 
main  stream.  Nowhere  do  any  rugged  features  mar 
the  gentle  undulations  of  the  ground.  The  outer  world 
seems  to  lie  far  beyond  the  high  hills  that  enclose  and 
shelter  the  quiet  valley.  There  is  a  deep  silence  over 
the  scene,  broken  now  and  then  by  the  melancholy 
scream  of  the  curlew  or  the  mournful  note  of  the  plover. 
The  mind,  amid  such  surroundings,  easily  glides  from  the 
present  into  reverie  amidst  the  past.  The  ruined  peel 
seems  to  whisper  tales  of  'old  unhappy  far-off  things 
and  battles  long  ago.'  The  greener  grass  around  some 
mouldering  stones  points  to  hamlets  long  since  for- 
saken and  forgotten.  The  scattered  birks  and  alders 
recall  the  '  fair  forest'  that  once  clothed  the  valley  with 
'many  a  seemly  tree,'  and  when  in  these  tracts,  now 
sacred  only  to  sheep,  there  were 

Hart  and  hynd,  and  dae  and  rae, 
And  of  a'  wild  beasts  great  plentie. 

There  is  a  natural    expectation   in   the  mind  that 
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scenery  which  has  made  for  itself  so  notable  a  place  in 
the  history  of  English  poetry  should  present,  when  first 
seen,  some  special  charm  of  attractive  beauty.  And 
doubtless  many  have  shared  the  disappointment  so  well 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  and  by  Washington  Irving, 
who  nevertheless  had  the  advantage  of  being  shown 
over  the  Border  country  by  its  great  minstrel  himself. 
But  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  poet,  Wordsworth  soon 
recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  and  divined  the  inner 
spirit  of  the  landscape.  Nowhere  has  that  spirit  been 
more  felicitously  expressed  than  in  his  second  poem  on 
Yarrow.  Contrasting  his  first  anticipation  with  what 
he  found  to  be  the  reality,  he  addressed  the  vale  : — 

Thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination, 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 

Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softness  still  and  holy; 

The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

On  the  influence  of  the  upland  scenery  of  southern 
Scotland  upon  the  genius  of  Scott  I  must  not  enter. 
He  spent  his  boyhood  within  sight  of  these  hills,  he 
made  them  his  chief  home  throughout  life,  and  when, 
shattered  in  health  and  fortunes,  he  returned  from 
Italy,  it  was  among  these  hills,  and  in  hearing  of  the 
murmur  of  the  Tweed,  that  he  wished  to  die.  No  one 
can  read  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel/  or  '  Marmion,' 
without  coming  under  the  spell  of  the  Border  scenery. 
Among  the  descriptive  sketches  of  landscape  in  the 
Waverley  Novels,  none  are  more  lovingly  and  graphic- 
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ally  painted  than  those  where  Scott  drew  from  the 
vivid  recollections  of  his  journeys  among  the  dales  and 
moors  of  the  Southern  Uplands. 

III.  For  the  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry,  I  would 
class  together  as  HIGHLANDS  all  the  higher,  more  rugged, 
and  mountainous  ground,  which  differs  on  the  whole 
from  the  uplands,  not  only  in  its  greater  elevation,  but 
in  the  more  irregular  form  of  its  surface,  the  narrower 
crests  of  its  ridges,  and  the  more  peaked  shapes  of  its 
summits.  The  geological  structure  of  these  tracts  of 
country  is  generally  so  complicated  that  it  gives  rise 
to  much  greater  variety  of  outline  than  is  to  be  found 
in  either  of  the  other  types  of  scenery.  Each  kind  of 
rock  yields  to  the  weather  in  its  own  characteristic  way, 
and  as  the  rainfall  is  heavier  and  the  slopes  steeper 
than  elsewhere,  the  influence  of  the  weather  upon  the 
topography  is  more  especially  prominent. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Wales  where  a  group  of 
ancient  volcanic  rocks  has  been  laid  bare  by  the 
stupendous  denudation  of  the  surface,  a  small  tract  of 
truly  highland  scenery  has  been  carved  out  in  Cader 
Idris,  Arenig,  Snowdon,  and  the  surrounding  heights 
in  Caernarvonshire  and  Merionethshire.  Another  iso- 
lated area  of  volcanic  hills  forms  the  picturesque  district 
of  the  Lakes.  But  it  is  in  Scotland  that  this  type  is 
displayed  on  the  largest  scale  and  in  the  most  varied 
diversity.  The  Scottish  Highlands  are  built  up  of  the 
most  ancient  rocks  of  the  British  Islands,  and  possess 
a  geological  structure  of  extraordinary  complexity. 
They  include  a  vast  variety  of  materials  which,  rising 
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to  the  highest  elevations  in  the  country,  and  exposed  to 
the  severest  climate,  have  impressed  their  individual 
characters  upon  the  landscapes.  Thus,  in  the  north- 
west, where  the  simplest  grouping  of  rocks  is  to  be 
seen,  masses  of  horizontal  dark-red  sandstone  have 
been  carved  into  the  huge  pyramids  that  form  so 
singular  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Ross  and  Suther- 
land. In  the  central  and  south-western  counties,  gleam- 
ing white  cones  show  where  the  quartzites  rise  to  the 
surface.  In  the  eastern  Grampians,  high  craggy  moors, 
encircled  with  stupendous  cones  and  precipices,  mark 
the  sites  of  the  bosses  of  granite.  Among  the  Western 
Isles,  dark  splintered  crests  and  pinnacles  point  out  the 
position  of  the  gabbros.  Perhaps  the  most  rugged 
ground  is  to  be  seen  among  the  mica-schists,  which  com- 
bine a  wonderful  array  of  pointed  peak  and  notched 
ridge,  with  tumultuous  masses  of  craggy  declivity. 

In  the  eastern  Grampians,  the  mountains  include 
broad  tracts  of  undulating  moorland,  which,  though 
lying  along  the  summits  of  the  chain,  are  level  enough 
to  be  capable  of  conversion  into  racecourses.  These 
hills  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  tract  of  lowland, 
and  lie  thus  entirely  inland.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Highlands,  however,  the  ground  between  the  straths 
and  glens  mounts  upwards  into  narrow  ridges,  not  in- 
frequently sharpened  into  knife-edged  crests,  while  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  landscape  is  rugged,  rocky,  and 
bare.  Land  and  sea  appear  there  to  be  inextricably 
intermingled.  Islands,  peninsulas,  and  promontories 
are  penetrated  or  surrounded  by  sounds  and  sea-lochs, 
in  such  a  curious  way  that  even  in  what  might  be 
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thought  to  be  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  the  tides 
of  the  Atlantic  are  found  to  ebb  and  flow  into  remote 
and  solitary  glens.  The  mountains  plunge  abruptly  into 
the  salt  water,  and  for  the  most  part  only  along  the 
valley-bottoms  are  little  strips  of  level  land  to  be  seen. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  intricate  interlacing  of  land 
and  sea,  the  warm,  damp  breezes  from  the  Atlantic 
furnish  abundance  of  mist,  cloud,  and  rain  to  the  western 
Highlands.  Thus  to  the  wildness  of  rugged  mountains 
and  stormy  firths,  there  is  added  a  marvellous  range  of 
atmospheric  effect.  Nowhere  in  Britain  can  such  an 
union  be  beheld  of  picturesque  mountain-form  and  of 
clear  and  vivid  colour.  Nowhere  is  the  grandeur  of  a 
winter  storm  more  impressive  than  when  a  south-westerly 
gale  drives  the  breakers  against  the  headlands,  howls 
up  the  glens,  and  fills  every  gully  with  a  foaming  torrent. 

The  scenery  of  the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland 
was  first  brought  prominently  before  the  world  by  the 
publication  in  the  year  1760  of  what  purported  to  be 
Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands. 
The  success  of  this  volume  encouraged  the  translator, 
James  Macpherson,  to  prepare  a  much  larger  collection 
which  he  combined  into  an  epic  poem  and  published  in 
1762,  under  the  name  of  '  Fingal.'  A  second  epic 
'  Temora/  appeared  during  the  following  year.  Keen 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  poems. 
They  were  by  one  group  of  writers  upheld  as  a  price- 
less contribution  to  literature,  recovered  by  the  skill 
and  labour  of  one  man  from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry, 
and  from  faded  manuscripts  that  handed  down  the 
traditions  of  a  long  vanished  past.  By  another  class  of 
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disputants  they  were  branded  as  impudent  forgeries 
palmed  off  upon  the  credulity  of  the  world  by  Mac- 
pherson  himself. 

Into  this  unhappy  and  still  unsettled  controversy 
I  have  no  intention  of  entering.  For  my  present  pur- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  so-called 
poems  of  Ossian  were  genuine  ancient  Celtic  produc- 
tions or  were  entirely  fabricated  after  the  middle  of  last 
century,  though  I  think  we  may  safely  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  extreme  views  that  have  been  put 
forward  on  either  side.  Few  persons  now  believe  that 
Macpherson's  '  Epics '  ever  existed  as  such  among  the 
Highlanders.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  he  really  did  find  a  number  of  Ossianic 
fragments  and  that  he  strung  these  together,  no  doubt 
with  copious  connecting  material  of  his  own.  How 
much  was  genuine  and  old,  and  how  much  spurious 
and  modern,  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. But  in  estimating  the  influence  of  Macpherson's 
'  Ossian '  on  literature,  we  have  no  need  to  consider 
the  age  of  the  poems.  None  of  these  were  known  to 
the  world  at  large  until  1760,  and  we  have  therefore 
only  to  concern  ourselves  with  their  history  from  that 
year  onwards. 

Those  who  have  engaged  in  the  controversy  have 
almost  wholly  entered  it  from  the  literary  or  antiquarian 
side.  I  prefer  to  approach  it  from  the  side  of  the 
scenery  and  topography  of  the  West  Highlands,  and  to 
inquire  how  far  the  Ossianic  landscape  was  a  true 
representation  of  nature,  whether  there  was  anything 
in  it  new  to  our  literature,  and  whether  it  exerted  any 
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lasting  effect  on  the  attitude  of  society  towards  the  type 
of  scenery  which  it  depicted. 

Macpherson  had  previously  published  some  English 
verse  of  little  merit  and  which  attracted  no  notice.  But 
the  appearance  of  his  Ossianic  translations  at  once  made 
him  famous.  The  '  Poems  of  Ossian '  not  only  became 
popular  in  this  country,  but  were  translated  into  the 
more  important  languages  of  the  Continent. 

In  studying  the  landscape  of  Macpherson's  '  Ossian ' 
we  soon  learn  that  it  belongs  unmistakably  to  Western 
Argyleshire.  Its  union  of  mountain,  glen,  and  sea 
removes  it  at  once  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  Even 
if  it  had  been  more  or  less  inaccurately  drawn,  its 
prominence  and  consistency  all  through  the  poems 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  the  productions  of 
a  lad  of  four-and-twenty,  who  had  spent  his  youth  in 
the  inland  region  of  Badenoch,  where  the  scenery  is 
of  another  kind.  But  when  we  discover  that  the  end- 
less allusions  to  topographical  features  are  faithful 
delineations,  which  give  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  scenery,  we  feel  sure  that  whether  they  were  written 
in  the  eighteenth  century  or  in  the  third,  they  display 
a  poetic  genius  of  no  mean  order. 

The  grandeur  and  gloom  of  the  Highland  mountains, 
the  spectral  mists  that  sweep  round  the  crags,  the  roar 
of  the  torrents,  the  gleams  of  sunlight  on  moor  and  lake, 
the  wail  of  the  breeze  among  the  cairns  of  the  dead, 
the  unspeakable  sadness  that  seems  to  brood  over  the 
landscape  whether  the  sky  be  clear  or  clouded — these 
features  of  west  Highland  scenery  were  first  revealed 
by  Macpherson  to  the  modern  world.  This  revelation 
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quickened  the  change  of  feeling,  already  begun,  in  regard 
to  the  prevailing  horror  of  mountain-scenery.  It  brought 
before  men's  eyes  some  of  the  fascination  of  the  moun- 
tain-world, more  especially  in  regard  to  the  atmospheric 
effects  that  play  so  large  a  part  in  its  landscape.  It 
showed  the  titanic  forces  of  storm  and  tempest  in  full 
activity.  And  yet  there  ran  through  all  the  poems 
a  vein  of  infinite  melancholy.  The  pathos  of  life  mani- 
fested itself  everywhere,  now  in  the  tenderness  of 
unavailing  devotion,  now  in  the  courage  of  hopeless 
despair. 

'  Ossian '  fascinated  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
time.  These  Celtic  poems,  in  the  words  of  Mathew 
Arnold,  passed  '  like  a  flood  of  lava  through  Europe.' 
In  the  deliberate  judgement  of  this  acute  critic,  they 
revealed  '  the  very  soul  of  the  Celtic  genius,  and  have 
the  proud  distinction  of  having  brought  this  soul  of  the 
Celtic  genius  into  contact  with  the  genius  of  the  nations 
of  modern  Europe,  and  enriched  all  our  poetry  by  it  V 
There  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  they  gave  a  new 
and  powerful  impulse  to  the  appreciation  of  the  wilder 
aspects  of  nature,  and  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  love  of  mountain-scenery  which  has  been  one  of 
the  characteristic  developments  of  the  present  century. 
It  is  not  that  in  Ossian  Highland  landscape  was  deli- 
berately described,  but  it  formed  a  continually  visible 
and  changing  background.  The  prevalent  character 
of  the  whole  range  of  scenery  in  the  region,  and  the 
general  impression  made  by  it  on  the  eye  and  mind,  were 
so  vividly  conveyed  that  no  one  familiar  with  the  country 

1  Arnold,  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  1867,  p.  152. 
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can  fail  to  recognize  how  faithfully  the  innermost  spirit 
of  the  West  Highlands  is  rendered. 

Never  before  or  since  have  the  endless  changes  of 
sky  and  atmosphere  been  more  powerfully  portrayed. 
In  the  tempestuous  climate  of  the  west  of  Scotland 
these  changes  succeed  each  other  with  a  rapidity  and 
energy  such  as  the  dweller  on  the  southern  lowlands 
can  hardly  realize.  They  are  faithfully,  if  somewhat 
monotonously,  reflected  in  'Ossian.'  All  through  the 
poems  the  air  seems  ever  astir  around  us.  Sometimes 
it  is  only  a  gently-breathing  zephyr  which 
Chases  round  and  round 

The  hoary  beard  of  thistle  old, 

Dark-moving  over  grassy  mounds1. 

We  mark  the  graves  of  dead  heroes  by 

Their  long  grass  waving  in  the  wind, 
and  we  move  along  '  in  the  robe  of  the  misty  glen ' 

past 

Branches  and  brown  tufts  of  grass 

Which  tremble  and  whistle  in  the  breeze. 


1  The  quotations  here  given  are  from  Dr.  Clerk's  translation  of 
Macpherson's  Gaelic  version  of  the  Poems.  The  question  has 
been  much  disputed  whether  his  English  or  Gaelic  is  the  original. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole  the  Gaelic  is  more  vivid 
and  accurate  in  the  description  of  landscape  than  the  more  vague 
and  bombastic  English  of  Macpherson.  Dr.  Clerk,  who  has  given 
a  literal  rendering  of  the  Gaelic  line  for  line,  remarks  : — '  I  believe 
that  a  careful  analysis  would  resolve  very  much  of  Ossian's  most 
weird  imagery  into  idealized  representations  of  the  ever-varying 
and  truly  wonderful  aspects  of  cloud  and  mist,  of  sea  and  moun- 
tain, which  may  be  seen  by  every  observant  eye  in  the  Highlands, 
and  it  is  no  fancy  to  say  that  the  perusal  of  these  poems,  as  we 
have  them,  may  be  well  illustrated  by  travelling  a  range  of  the 
Highland  mountains.' — Poems  of  Ossian,  Dissertation,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixv. 
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But  when  the  full  Atlantic  gale  sweeps  over  the  land, 
and  the  rain-clouds  rush  in  swift  procession  across  the 
half-hidden  hills,  the  moaning  and  shrieking  of  the 
storm  come  like  sounds  from  another  world.  We 
seem  to  hear  the  tread,  and  almost  to  see  the  forms, 
of  the  ghosts  of  the  Ossianic  heroes, 

Chasing  spectre-boars  of  mist 

On  wings  of  great  winds  on  the  cairn. 

When  bursts  the  cloud  in  Cona  of  the  glens, 

A  thousand  spirits  wildly  shriek 

On  the  waste  wind  that  sweeps  around  the  cairn. 

Nor  is  the  turmoil  of  the  tempest  on  the  sea  less 
vividly  depicted.  We  are  shown  the 

Waves  surging  onward  in  mist, 
When  their  crests  are  seen  in  foam 
Over  smoke  and  haze  widespread. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gloom  we  descry  a  shore-stack 
against  which  the  ocean 

Dashes  the  force  of  billows  cold ; 
White  spray  is  high  around  its  throat, 
And  cairns  resound  on  the  heathery  steep. 

With  these  pictures  of  tumult  on  land  and  sea,  there 
come  glimpses  of  those  cherished  interludes  of  bright 
sunshine,  when  the  western  hills  and  firths  are  seen 
at  their  loveliest.  But  whether  radiant  or  gloomy 
the  landscape  is  in  unison  with  the  human  emotion 
described — 

Pleasing  the  tale  of  the  time  which  has  gone ; 
Soothing  as  noiseless  dew  of  morning  mild, 
On  the  brake  and  knoll  of  roes, 
When  slowly  rises  the  sun 
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On  the  silent  flank  of  hoary  Bens — 

The  loch,  unruffled,  far  away, 

Calm  and  blue  on  the  floor  of  the  glens  \ 

As  a  final  sample  of  the  Ossianic  landscape,  with  its 
kaleidoscopic  play  of  atmospheric  effect,  answering  to 
the  changes  of  human  feeling,  let  me  cite  some  lines 
from  '  Fingal ' : — 

Morna,  most  lovely  among  women, 

Why  by  thyself  in  the  circle  of  stones, 

In  hollow  of  the  rock  on  the  hill  alone  ? 

Rivers  are  sounding  around  thee; 

The  aged  tree  is  moaning  in  the  wind ; 

Turmoil  is  on  yonder  loch ; 

Clouds  darken  round  the  tops  of  Cairns  [mountains] ; 

Thyself  art  like  snow  on  the  hill — 

Thy  waving  hair  like  mist  of  Cromla, 

Curling  upward  on  the  Ben, 

'Neath  gleaming  of  the  sun  from  the  west ; 

Thy  soft  bosom  like  the  white  rock 

On  bank  of  Brano  of  white  streams 2. 

Though  Macpherson  roused  the  interest  of  the  world 
in  the  rugged  scenery  and  boisterous  climates  of  the 
west,  it  was  some  time  before  any  other  writer  followed 
his  lead  among  the  highlands  of  this  country.  It  is 
singular  to  reflect  that  though  the  mountain-world, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  land,  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  by  revealing  all  that  is  most  impressive 
in  form  and  colour,  and  all  that  is  most  vigorous  in  the 
elemental  warfare  of  nature,  it  was  the  last  part  of 
the  terrestrial  surface  to  meet  with  due  appreciation. 
Little  more  than  a  century  has  passed  since  men  began 
to  visit  the  Scottish  Highlands  for  the  pleasure  of 

1  '  Fingal,'  iii.  3.  *  Ibid.  i.  an. 
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admiring  their  scenery.  Previous  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Jacobite  rising,  that  mountainous  region  was 
regarded  as  the  abode  of  a  half-savage  race,  into  whose 
wilds  few  lowlanders  would  venture  without  the  most 
urgent  reasons.  Even  after  military  roads  were  made 
across  it,  the  accommodation  for  travellers  was  generally 
of  the  most  wretched  kind.  Those  who  had  occasion 
to  traverse  it  gave  such  an  account  of  their  experiences 
as  one  would  hardly  now  expect  to  receive  from  the 
heart  of  Africa1.  The  poet  Gray  during  his  visit  to 
Scotland  in  the  year  1765,  made  a  brief  excursion  into 
the  Perthshire  Highlands,  and,  in  spite  of  the  discom- 
forts of  travel  at  that  time,  came  away  with  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
But  the  only  record  that  remains  of  this  impression  is 
to  be  found  in  a  few  sentences  in  his  letters2. 


1  In  Hurt's  Letters,  which  give  so  graphic  a  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  between  the  two  risings  of 
1715  and  1745,  the  general  impression  made  at  that  time  on  the 
mind  of  an  intelligent  stranger  by  the  scenery  of  the  region  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  quotations  : — '  I  shall  soon  conclude 
this  description  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  mountains,  which 
I  am  already  tired  of,  as  a  disagreeable  subject.  .  .  .  There  is  not 
much  variety,  but  gloomy  spaces,  different  rocks,  heath,  and  high  and 
low,  . . .  the  whole  of  a  dismal  gloomy  brown  drawing  upon  a  dirty 
purple ;  and  most  of  all  disagreeable  when  the  heath  is  in  bloom. 
But  of  all  the  views,  I  think  the  most  horrid  is,  to  look  at  the  hills 
from  east  to  west,  or  vice  versa  ;  for  then  the  eye  penetrates  far 
among  them,  and  sees  more  particularly  their  stupendous  bulk, 
frightful  irregularity,  and  horrid  gloom,  made  yet  more  sombrous 
by  the  shades  and  faint  reflections  they  communicate  one  to 
another.' — Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland  to  his 
Friend  in  London.     Fifth  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

2  In  writing  to  Mason  he  says :  '  I  am  returned  from  Scotland, 
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Eight  years  after  Gray's  visit,  Samuel  Johnson  in 
1773  made  his  more  adventurous  journey  to  the 
Hebrides.  When  we  consider  what  were  the  discom- 
forts, and  sometimes  the  actual  dangers  which  he  had 
to  undergo,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  quiet  courage 
with  which  he  endured  them,  and  the  reticence  with 
which  he  refers  to  them  in  his  narrative.  But  Johnson 
could  see  no  charm  in  the  Highland  mountains.  In  his 
poem  on  London  he  had  asked  many  years  before  :— 

For  who  would  leave,  unbrib'd,  Hibernia's  land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 

Yet  when  at  last  he  set  foot  in  Scotland,  he  showed 
no  disposition  to  prefer  its  rocks  to  his  haunts  in 
London.  Travelling  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  Western  Inverness-shire,  this  is  the  language  he 
uses  regarding  it :  '  The  hills  exhibit  very  little  variety ; 
being  almost  wholly  covered  with  dark  heath,  and  even 
that  seems  to  be  checked  in  its  growth.  What  is  not 
heath  is  nakedness,  a  little  diversified  by  now  and  then 
a  stream  rushing  down  the  steep.  An  eye  accustomed 


charmed  with  my  expedition :  it  is  of  the  Highlands  I  speak ;  the 
Lowlands  are  worth  seeing  once,  but  the  mountains  are  ecstatic, 
and  ought  to  be  visited  in  pilgrimage  once  a  year.  None  but 
those  monstrous  creatures  of  God  know  how  to  join  so  much 
beauty  with  so  much  horror.  A  fig  for  your  poets,  painters, 
gardeners,  and  clergymen,  that  have  not  been  among  them,  their 
imagination  can  be  made  up  of  nothing  but  bowling-greens, 
flowering  shrubs,  horse-ponds,  Fleet  ditches,  shell-grottoes,  and 
Chinese  rails.  Then  I  had  so  beautiful  an  autumn;  Italy  could 
hardly  produce  a  nobler  scene,  and  this  so  sweetly  contrasted  with 
that  perfection  of  nastiness  and  total  want  of  accommodation,  that 
Scotland  only  can  supply.' — Gray's  Works,  edit.  E.  Gosse,  vol.  iii. 
P-  223. 
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to  flowery  pastures  and  waving  harvests  is  astonished 
and  repelled  by  this  wide  extent  of  hopeless  sterility. 
The  appearance  is  that  of  matter  incapable  of  form 
or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  nature  from  her  care  and 
disinherited  of  her  favours,  left  in  its  original  elemental 
state,  or  quickened  only  by  one  sullen  power  of  useless 
vegetation  V 

While  such  was  the  attitude  of  the  man  of  letters  in 
this  country,  influences  were  at  work  on  the  continent 
which  powerfully  affected  the  relations  of  literature  to 
the  whole  realm  of  outer  nature,  and  more  especially  to 
mountain-scenery.  Rousseau's  descriptions,  followed 
by  the  more  detailed  and  scientific  narrative  of  De 
Saussure,  drew  the  attention  of  society  to  the  fasci- 
nations of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps.  But  these  in- 
fluences had  hardly  had  time  to  exert  much  sway  in 
their  application  to  the  scenery  of  our  own  country  when 
the  genius  of  Scott  suddenly  brought  the  features  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  into  the  most  popular  literature 
of  his  day.  In  his  youth  the  future  poet  and  novelist 
had  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  glens  and  lakes  of  Perth- 
shire, where  he  found  many  a  primitive  custom  still 
remaining,  which  has  since  vanished  before  roads,  rail- 
ways, and  tourists.  In  the  year  1810  his  '  Lady  of  the 
Lake '  appeared.  Thenceforward  the  stream  of  summer 
visitors  set  in,  which  has  poured  in  an  ever-increasing 
flood  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  general 
interest  thus  awakened  in  the  glens  and  mountains  of 
the  north  was  still  further  intensified  by  the  advent  of 


1  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  1775,  P-  84. 
D  2 
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the  '  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  and  of  '  Waverley,'  '  Rob  Roy,' 
and  the  other  novels  that  depict  scenes  in  the  Highlands. 
Certainly  no  man  ever  did  so  much  as  Walter  Scott  to 
make  the  natural  features  of  his  native  country  familiar 
to  the  whole  world.  The  literary  charm  which  he  threw 
over  the  hills  and  glens  of  Perthshire  kindled  a  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  for  the  more  rugged  aspects  of 
nature,  and  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  slowly- 
growing  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
mountain-scenery. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  Scott's  high- 
land landscapes,  though  more  prominent  and  detailed 
than  those  in  his  descriptions  of  the  lowlands  and 
uplands,  were  also  more  laboured  and  less  sponta- 
neous. His  pictures  are  no  doubt  faithful  and  graphic, 
and  each  of  them  leaves  on  the  mind  a  clear  impression 
of  the  scene  depicted.  But  their  effect  is  produced 
rather  by  a  multiplicity  of  touches  than  by  a  few  master- 
strokes of  poetic  insight  and  graphic  delineation.  More- 
over they  are  all  in  one  tone  of  colour,  and  lack  that 
changeful  diversity  so  characteristic  of  mountains.  They 
are  chiefly  fine-weather  portraits,  as  if  the  poet  loved  only 
summer  sunshine  among  the  hills,  and  had  either  never 
seen  or  cared  not  to  portray  their  gloom,  cloud,  and 
storm.  We  are  bound  of  course  to  remember  that, 
after  all,  he  was  only  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  High- 
lands. He  had  not  been  born  among  them,  and  never 
lived  long  enough  in  their  solitudes  to  become  inti- 
mately versed  in  all  their  alternations  of  mood  under 
changes  of  sky  and  season.  He  writes  of  them  as 
an  admiring  and  even  enthusiastic  spectator,  but  not  as 
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one  into  whose  very  soul  the  power  of  the  mountains 
had  entered.  He  never  warms  among  them  into  that 
fervent  glow  of  affectionate  appreciation  which  kindles 
within  him  in  sight  of  the  landscapes  of  his  native 
Border. 

One  other  mountainous  district  in  Britain — that  of  the 
English  Lakes — claims  our  attention  for  its  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  national  literature.  Of  all  the 
isolated  tracts  of  higher  ground  in  these  islands,  that  of 
the  Lake  District  is  the  most  eminently  highland  in 
character.  It  is  divisible  into  two  entirely  distinct  por- 
tions by  a  line  drawn  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from 
Duddon  Sands  to  Shap  Fells.  South  of  that  line  the 
hills  are  comparatively  low  and  featureless,  though  they 
enclose  the  largest  of  the  lakes.  They  are  there  built 
up  of  ancient  sedimentary  strata,  like  those  that  form  so 
much  of  the  similar  scenery  in  the  uplands  of  Wales 
and  the  south  of  Scotland.  But  to  the  north  of  the  line 
most  of  the  rocks  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  have 
given  rise  to  a  totally  distinct  character  of  landscape. 
They  consist  of  various  volcanic  materials  which  in 
early  Palaeozoic  time  were  piled  up  around  submarine 
vents  and  accumulated  over  the  sea-floor  to  a  thickness 
of  many  thousand  feet.  They  were  subsequently  buried 
under  the  sediments  that  lie  to  the  south,  but,  in  after 
ages  uplifted  into  land,  their  now  diversified  topography 
has  been  carved  out  of  them  by  the  meteoric  agents  of 
denudation.  Thus  pike  and  fell,  crag  and  scar,  mere 
and  dale,  owe  their  several  forms  to  the  varied  degrees 
of  resistance  to  the  general  waste  offered  by  the  ancient 
lavas  and  ashes.  The  upheaval  of  the  district  seems 
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to  have  produced  a  dome-shaped  elevation,  culminating 
in  a  summit  that  lay  somewhere  between  Helvellyn  and 
Grasmere.  At  least  from  that  centre  the  several  dales 
diverge,  like  the  ribs  from  the  top  of  a  half-opened 
umbrella. 

The  mountainous  tract  of  the  Lakes,  though  it 
measures  only  some  thirty-two  miles  from  west  to 
east  by  twenty-three  from  north  to  south,  rises  to 
heights  of  more  than  3,000  feet,  and  as  it  springs  almost 
directly  from  the  margin  of  the  Irish  Sea,  it  loses  none 
of  the  full  effect  of  its  elevation.  Its  fells  present  a 
thoroughly  highland  type  of  scenery,  and  have  much 
of  the  dignity  of  far  loftier  mountains.  Their  sky-line 
often  displays  notched  crests  and  rocky  peaks,  while 
their  craggy  sides  have  been  carved  into  dark  cliff-girt 
recesses,  often  filled  with  tarns,  and  into  precipitous 
scars,  which  send  long  trails  of  purple  scree  down  the 
grassy  slopes. 

Moreover,  a  mild  climate  and  copious  rainfall  have 
tempered  this  natural  asperity  of  surface  by  spreading 
a  greener  mantle  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  fells 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  dales  than  is  to  be  seen  among 
the  mountains  further  north.  Though  the  naked  rock 
abundantly  shows  itself,  it  has  been  so  widely  draped 
with  herbage  and  woodland  as  to  combine  the  luxuriance 
of  the  lowlands  with  the  near  neighbourhood  of  bare 
cliff  and  craggy  scar. 

Such  was  the  scenery  amidst  which  William  Words- 
worth was  born  and  spent  most  of  his  long  life.  Thence 
did  he  draw  the  inspiration  which  has  done  so  much 
to  quicken  the  English  poetry  of  this  century,  and 
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which  has  given  to  his  dales  and  hills  so  cherished 
a  place  in  our  literature.  The  scenes  familiar  to  him 
from  infancy  were  loved  by  him  to  the  end  with  an 
ardent  and  grateful  affection  which  he  never  wearied 
of  publishing  to  the  world.  No  mountain-landscapes 
had  ever  before  been  drawn  so  fully,  so  accurately,  and 
in  such  felicitous  language.  Every  lineament  of  his 
hills  and  dales  is  depicted  as  luminously  and  faithfully 
in  his  verse  as  it  is  reflected  on  the  placid  surface  of 
his  beloved  meres,  but  suffused  by  him  with  an  ethereal 
glow  of  human  sympathy.  He  drew  from  his  mountain- 
landscape  everything  that 

Can  give  an  inward  help,  can  purify 
And  elevate,  and  harmonize  and  soothe. 

It  brought  to  him  '  authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ' ; 

filled  him  with 

The  sense 

Of  majesty  and  beauty  and  repose, 
A  blended  holiness  of  earth  and  sky. 

For  his  obligations  to  that  native  scenery  he  found 

continual  expression. 

Ye  mountains  and  ye  lakes,        \ 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I  was  born, 
If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart, 
If,  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have  lived 
With  God  and  Nature  communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  low  desires — 
The  gift  is  yours. 

Not  only  did  his  observant  eye  catch  each  variety 
of  form,  each  passing  tint  of  colour  on  his  hills  and 
valleys,  he  felt,  as  no  poet  before  his  time  had  done, 
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the  might  and  majesty  of  the  forces  by  which,  in  the 
mountain-world,  we  are  shown  how  the  surface  of  the 
world  is  continually  modified. 

To  him  was  given 

Full  many  a  glimpse  of  Nature's  processes 
Upon  the  exalted  hills. 

The  thought  of  these  glimpses  led  to  one  of  the  noblest 
outbursts  in  the  whole  range  of  his  poetry,  where  he 
gives  way  to  the  exuberance  of  his  delight  in  feeling 
himself,  to  use  Byron's  expression,  '  a  portion  of  the 
tempest ' — 

To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps ;  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time ;  and  reckless  of  the  storm, 

while  the  mists 

Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth, 

and  while  the  streams 

Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth, 
More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them — what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  amongst  mightiest  energies ! 

In  this  passage  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  had  what 
he  would  have  called  '  a  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest '  of  that 
marvellous  enlargement  of  the  charm  and  interest  of 
scenery  due  to  the  progress  of  modern  science.  When 
he  speaks  of  'regions  consecrate  to  oldest  time,'  he 
had  a  vague  feeling  that  somehow  his  glens  and 
mountains  belonged  to  a  hoary  antiquity,  such  as  could 
be  claimed  by  none  of  the  verdant  plains  around.  Had 
he  written  half  a  century  later  he  would  have  enjoyed 
a  clearer  perception  of  the  vastness  of  that  antiquity 
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and  of  the  long  succession  of  events  with  which  it  was 
crowded 1. 

It  is  curious  to  remember  that  three  of  the  poets 
whom  I  have  singled  out  as  illustrations  of  the  influence 
of  our  lowland,  upland,  and  highland  scenery  upon  our 
literature  have  held  up  the  geologist  to  ridicule.  Cowper 
put  that  votary  of  science  into  the  pillory  among  the 
irreligious  crowd,  about  whose  ears  the  poet  loved  to 
'crack  the  satiric  thong2.'  Wordsworth  treated  the 
geological  enthusiast  with  withering  scorn 3.  Scott,  in 


1  Sedgwick  did  his  best  to  enlighten  the  poet  by  his  famous 
Four  Letters  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  District',  but  these  came  too 
late.    They  were  published  at  Kendal  in  1846,  and  Wordsworth 
died  in  1850. 

2  Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn, 

That  He  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 

To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age.—'  The  Task,'  bk.  iii.  150. 

3  You  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 

Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank  Heaven! 

This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand — 

He  who  with  pocket-hammer  smites  the  edge 

Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 

In  weather-stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  Nature 

With  her  first  growths,  detaching  by  the  stroke 

A  chip  or  splinter— to  resolve  his  doubts ; 

And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied, 

The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name, 

And  hurries  on;  or  from  the  fragments  picks 

His  specimen,  if  but  haply  interveined 

With  sparkling  mineral,  or  should  crystal  cube 

Lurk  in  its  cells— and  thinks  himself  enriched, 

Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before! 

'The  Excursion,'  bk.  iii. 
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his  characteristic  good  humour,  only  poked  fun  at  him1. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  poet  of  our  own  day  to  look  below 
the  technical  jargon  of  the  schools,  and  to  descry  some- 
thing of  this  wealth  of  new  interest  which  the  landscape 
derives  from  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  its  several 
parts.  But  Tennyson  only  entered  a  little  way  into 
this  enlarged  conception  of  nature.  There  remains  a 
boundless  field  for  some  future  poetic  seer,  who 
letting  his  vision  pierce  into  the  past,  will  set  before 
the  eyes  of  men  the  inner  meaning  of  mountain  and 
glen. 

And  thus,  while  we  recognize  the  potent  influence 
which  the  scenery  of  the  country  has  exerted  on  the 
progress  of  our  literature,  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
fresh  extension  of  this  influence  as  the  outcome  of 
geological  investigation.  Already  the  result  of  this 
widening  of  the  outlook  has  made  itself  felt  alike  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  terrestrial  revolutions  of  which 
each  hill  and  dale  is  a  witness ;  the  contrasts  presented 
between  the  present  aspect  and  past  history  of  every 
crag  and  peak;  the  slow  silent  sculpturing  that  has 
carved  out  all  this  marvellous  array  of  mountain-forms — 
appeal  vividly  to  the  imagination,  and  furnish  themes 
that  well  deserve  poetic  treatment.  That  they  will  be 
seized  upon  by  some  Wordsworth  of  the  future,  I 
cannot  doubt.  The  bond  between  landscape  and 
literature  will  thus  be  drawn  closer  than  ever.  Men 


1  '  Some  rin  up  hill  and  down  dale,  knapping  the  chucky  stanes 
to  pieces  wi'  hammers,  like  sae  mony  roadmakers  run  daft— they 
say  it  is  to  see  how  the  warld  was  made.' — Meg  Dods  loq.  in 
'St.  Ronan's  Well,'  chap.  ii. 
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will  be  taught  that  beneath  and  behind  all  the  outward 
beauty  of  our  lowlands,  our  uplands,  and  our  highlands 
there  lies  an  inner  history  which,  when  revealed,  will 
give  to  that  beauty  a  fuller  significance  and  a  new 
charm. 
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HUMANISM    IN    EDUCATION. 


PETRARCH  was  born  in  1304,  when  Dante  was 
thirty-nine  years  old,  and  died  in  1374.  That  great  Humanism 
movement  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer,  and  which  we  Renaissance, 
call  the  Renaissance,  had  its  central  inspiration  in 
the  belief  that  the  classical  literatures,  which  were 
being  gradually  recovered,  were  the  supreme  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  mind  ;  that  they  were  the  best 
means  of  self-culture  ;  that  there  alone  one  could  see 
the  human  reason  moving  freely,  the  moral  nature 
clearly  expressed,  in  a  word,  the  dignity  of  man,  as 
a  rational  being,  fully  displayed.  All  this  is  implied 
in  humanism,  when  we  speak  of  humanism  as  the 
direction  in  which  the  Renaissance  chiefly  tended. 
It  is  larger  than  the  Roman  idea  of  humanitas; 
the  scope  of  which  is  well  illustrated  by  Cicero 
when  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  Roman 
officials  ought  to  treat  Greeks  with  'humanitas' 
(gentleness),  since  it  is  from  Greece  that  Italy  first 
received  '  humanitas/ — i.e.,  as  the  context  explains, 
the  refining  influences  of  literature  and  art. 

It    is    difficult   adequately    to    realize    now   the 
whole  meaning  of  humanism  for  the  early  Renais- 
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sance,  because  we  cannot  quite  place  ourselves 
within  the  mental  horizon  of  the  middle  ages.  We 
know,  in  a  general  way,  what  was  the  intellectual 
background  of  the  Renaissance ;  the  dominance 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  the  prominent  position  held  by  the  studies 
of  Law  and  Medicine ;  the  comparative  poverty 
and  inefficiency  of  the  higher  literary  studies ; 
for,  though  portions  of  the  best  Latin  classics 
continued  to  be  read  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
they  were  read,  as  a  rule,  in  a  spirit  remote  from 
the  classical,  or  even  contrary  to  it ;  and  the  West 
had  lost  Greek  altogether.  But  such  facts  do 
not  help  us  far  towards  entering  into  the  heart  of 
the  early  Renaissance.  Perhaps  there  are  two  men 
who  more  than  any  others,  assist  the  effort  to 
do  so ;  Dante,  standing  in  the  borderland  between 
the  darker  ages  and  the  revival,  when  he  shows  us 
a  keen  intellect  and  a  sublime  imagination  moving 
within  the  limits,  and  obedient  to  the  forms,  of 
medieval  thought ;  and,  at  the  further  verge  of  the 
Renaissance,  Erasmus,  the  lifelong  antagonist  of  the 
schoolmen,  who  makes  so  vivid  to  us  the  contrast 
between  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  scholasticism 
and  that  which  the  humane  letters  had  created. 
Petrarch.  Petrarch  opens  an  era,  because  he  was  the  first 

man  in  medieval  Europe,  not  perhaps  who  possessed, 
but  who  was  able  effectively  and  impressively  to 
manifest,  a  strong  native  affinity  with  the  genius  of 
the  classical  Latin  writers ;  the  first  who  succeeded 
in  making  large  numbers  of  people  feel  that  he  had 
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studied  those  writers  with  intelligent  enthusiasm,  and 
that  they  were  to  him  living  persons.  Resembling 
Goethe  in  his  steadfast  pursuit  of  a  complete  self- 
culture,  Petrarch  proclaimed  that  the  classics  supply 
the  best,  the  unique,  instrument  for  that  purpose. 
He  enjoyed  in  Italy  an  immense  popularity  and 
renown ;  his  Latin  epic  poem,  '  Africa,'  though  often 
tame,  won  scarcely  less  applause  than  his  Italian 
lyrics ;  and  his  Latin  prose-writings  were  widely 
read.  He  was  also  the  first  man  of  great  eminence 
who  showed  zeal  in  collecting  books,  manuscripts, 
and  coins.  He  did  not  know  Greek ;  yet,  with  a 
sure  instinct,  he  apprehended  its  significance,  and 
was  eager  that  the  knowledge  of  it  should  be 
restored.  The  age  must  have  been  ready  for  the 
movement ;  but  it  was  the  powerful  and  famous 
personality  of  Petrarch  which  gave  the  initial 
impulse.  His  devoted  disciple,  who  died  only  one 
year  later  (in  1375),  the  gentle  and  diligent  Boc- 
caccio, earliest  of  Italian  Hellenists,  propagated  and 
diffused  Petrarch's  influence ;  and  so,  before  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  full  tide  of  the 
humanistic  revival  had  set  in. 

Petrarch's    ideal   of  humanism,  as   a   discipline  Persistence 

of  his  ideal. 

which  aims  at  drawing  out  all  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties  of  man,  pervades  the  whole  course  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Often,  indeed,  that  ideal  was 
obscured  by  affectations  or  puerilities  ;  not  seldom  it 
was  belied  by  evil  living ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  a 
real  force,  which  comes  out  more  or  less  in  all  the 
greater  and  nobler  of  the  humanists.  The  enthusiasm 
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and  the  versatile  energy  which  animated  the  Italian 
Renaissance  for  two  centuries  sprang  from  a  deep 
and  earnest  conviction  that  the  recovered  literatures 
were  not  only  models  of  style,  but  treasure-houses 
of  wisdom,  guides  of  life,  witnesses  to  a  civilisation 
higher  than  any  which  could  then  be  found  upon  the 
earth.  Even  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  best  energies  of  the  movement 
had  in  Italy  been  spent,  and  when  Italian  humanism 
was  being  narrowed  down  from  the  ample  scholar- 
ship of  Politian  to  the  Ciceronian  purism  of  Bembo, 
this  fundamental  belief  remained  unaltered. 

One  illustration  may  be  cited.  In  the  year  1508, 
a  manuscript  containing  the  first  six  (or,  as  then 
constituted,  the  first  five)  books  of  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Westphalian 
monastery  of  Corbey,  was  brought  to  Rome,  and 
was  acquired  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who,  five 
years  later,  became  Leo  X.  It  is  the  only  manu- 
script of  those  books  which  exists,  and  is  now  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  One  of  Leo's 
earliest  acts,  after  he  became  Pope,  was  to  entrust 
the  printing  of  this  codex  to  a  scholar  of  note, 
Filippo  Beroaldo  the  younger,  whose  edition  was 
published  at  Rome  in  1515.  As  a  reward  to  the 
editor,  Leo  conferred  upon  him  a  privilege  for  the 
sale  and  reprinting  of  the  work.  In  the  brief  which 
grants  this  privilege,  and  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
Leo  x.  on  edition,  Leo  expresses  his  estimate  of  humanistic 
humanism.  studies.  'We  have  been  accustomed,'  he  says,  'even 
from  our  early  years,  to  think  that  nothing  more 
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excellent  or  more  useful  has  been  given  by  the 
Creator  to  mankind,  if  we  except  only  the  knowledge 
and  true  worship  of  Himself,  than  these  studies, 
which  not  only  lead  to  the  ornament  and  guidance 
of  human  life,  but  are  applicable  and  useful  to  every 
particular  situation ;  in  adversity  consolatory,  in 
prosperity  pleasing  and  honourable  ;  insomuch,  that 
without  them  we  should  be  deprived  of  all  the  grace 
of  life  and  all  the  polish  of  social  intercourse.'  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  '  the  security  and  extension  of 
these  studies '  seem  to  depend  chiefly  on  two  things, 
— '  the  number  of  men  of  learning,  and  the  ample 
supply  of  excellent  authors.'  As  to  the  first,  it  has 
always  been  his  earnest  desire  to  encourage  men  of 
letters;  and  as  to  the  acquisition  of  books,  he  rejoices 
when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  thus  '  pro- 
moting the  advantage  of  mankind/  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  discount  such  language  as  conventional. 
Whatever  else  in  the  literary  fashions  of  that  time 
may  have  been  hollow,  this  feeling,  at  least,  as  to 
the  value  of  the  classics,  was  thoroughly  real. 

I    have    insisted   on    this   larger   scope   of    the  Stylistic  side 
Renaissance  humanism,  because   we   are    naturally  ism> 
apt  to  think  of  it  as  having  been  primarily  a  cult  of 
style  and  form,  an  effort  to  imitate  and  reproduce 
the   excellence    of    the    ancient    models.      And   of 
course  this  was  one  of  its  chief  aims, — nay,  perhaps, 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  special  activities  which 
the    revival   called   forth.      But   we   should   be    in 
danger  of  taking  this  imitatio  veterum  for  something 
less  significant   than    it   really  was,   if  we  did  not 
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remember  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  Italian 
humanists  approached  it.  They  regarded  the 
ancient  Romans  as  their  forefathers,  and  Latin  as 
their  ancestral  speech.  During  the  dark  ages,  the 
old  civilisation  had  been  effaced,  the  language  had 
been  barbarized :  if  they  could  not  restore  the 
civilisation,  they  wished  at  least  to  regain  the 
language  which  attested  it.  Medieval  Italy  had 
many  dialects ;  the  literary  Tuscan  had  only  a 
limited  currency,  while  Latin  was  the  universal 
language.  Not  long  after  Dante's  death  in  1321, 
the  '  Divine  Comedy '  was  translated  into  Latin. 
The  eminent  humanist  Francesco  Filelfo,  who  died 
in  1481  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  could  still  say, 
1  Tuscan  is  hardly  known  to  all  Italians,  while  Latin 
is  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  whole  world.' 
Thus,  in  the  effort  to  purify  and  elevate  Latin  style, 
patriotic  sentiment  and  practical  convenience  con- 
spired with  the  newborn  zeal  of  scholarship. 

During  the  interval  between  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
Latin  prose-  teenth,  a  long  series  of  humanists  cultivated  Latin 
prose-writing  in  every  branch, — oratory,  philosophical 
discourse,  diplomatic  or  official  correspondence, 
familiar  letter-writing.  The  stress  laid  on  the 
niceties  of  the  art  is  shown  by  the  reputation  which 
Lorenzo  Valla,  best  known  as  'the  translator  of 
Thucydides,  owed  to  his  work  called  Elegantiae, 
published  in  1432 — 1436.  In  the  generation  after 
his,  Politian  wrote  Latin  like  a  living  language. 
Then  the  dictatorship  passed  to  Bembo,  prince  of 
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those  Ciceronians  whom  Erasmus  derides.  It  is 
easy  to  make  light  of  such  work,  but  it  is  better  and 
more  important  to  remember  what  it  was  that  the 
humanists  achieved  in  this  way.  One  of  our  poets 
has  described  Dante's  immortal  poem  as  '  The  first 
words  Italy  had  said' ;  and  if  Dante  was  the  first 
who  found  a  voice  for  Italian  literature,  medieval 
Latin  had  altogether  failed  to  preserve  the  clearness 
or  beauty  of  classical  expression.  When  Petrarch's 
contemporaries  compared  themselves  with  their 
Roman  predecessors,  they  felt  that  they  were  in- 
articulate. To  write  their  ancestral  tongue  with 
clearness,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  with  some 
measure  of  grace  or  beauty, — this  became  to  them 
an  object  of  ardent  desire.  Gradually,  and  by 
painful  efforts,  they  attained  it.  And  thereby  they 
bequeathed  to  Europe  a  tradition  which  the  middle 
ages  had  lost, — namely,  that  prose,  in  whatever 
language  it  may  be  written,  should  aim  at  those 
qualities  which  the  best  classical  models  exhibit. 
This  is  the  permanently  valuable  result  of  the 
humanistic  Latin  prose-writing. 

As  to  their  copious  Latin  verse,  if  there  is  Latin  verse, 
not  much  of  it  which  deserves  to  live,  unquestion- 
ably it  served  to  cultivate  in  many  men  a  genuine 
poetical  gift ;  it  was  the  vehicle  of  much  graceful 
fancy  and  much  fine  perception  ;  and  it  conduced 
to  a  closer  study  of  the  best  Latin  poets.  In  force 
and  spontaneity,  though  not  in  delicacy  or  finish, 
Politian  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Renais- 
sance versifiers.  He  was  only  forty  when  he  died 
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in  1494,  and  a  still  youthful  fire  breathes  in  his 
impetuous  hexameters.  When  he  was  lecturing  at 
Florence,  he  sometimes  began  by  reciting  a  Latin 
poem  of  his  own,  as  an  introduction  to  the  classical 
author.  Some  of  these  poems,  in  hexameter  verse, 
remain.  One  of  them  rapidly  surveys  the  history 
of  poetry  from  Homer  to  Boccaccio  ;  another  is  a 
prelude  to  the  '  Iliad '  and  '  Odyssey ' ;  a  third,  to 
the  bucolic  poets,  especially  Hesiod  and  Virgil.  In 
these,  as  in  much  other  Latin  verse  of  the  Renais- 
sance, despite  some  blemishes  which  modern 
scholarship  would  have  avoided,  one  can  see  how 
thoroughly  the  writer  was  imbued  with  the  style  of 
diction  of  his  models.  A  fine  ear  is  a  frequent 
Italian  gift,  and  some  of  these  Renaissance  versifiers 
have  been  singularly  successful  in  catching  the 
rhythms  of  the  best  Latin  poets,  especially  those  of 
Virgil  and  of  Ovid. 

Verse  and  rhetoric  were,  indeed,  modes  of  self- 
expression  irresistibly  attractive  to  men  whose 
ambition  was  fired  by  the  example  of  their  Italian 
ancestors,  and  who  felt  that  motive  so  characteristic 
of  the  Renaissance, — the  passionate  desire  of  the 
individual  to  make  his  own  powers  stand  out, 
clear-cut  and  brilliant,  before  the  world, — the  long- 
ing for  fame  in  his  life-time,  and  for  the  praise  of 
posterity.  Italy  had  no  political  unity,  no  common 
its  national  aims  in  respect  to  national  life.  Humanism  proposed 
what  to  many  men,  and  coteries,  and  cities  took,  in 
a  way,  the  place  of  that, — the  dream  that  the  glories 
of  ancient  Rome  and  Italy  were  being  renewed  in 
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another  golden  age  of  letters  and  art.  That  vision 
dawned  upon  Petrarch  in  a  peaceful  time,  when,  in 
his  poem  'Africa,'  he  predicted  that  the  new  love 
for  the  Muses  would  rival  the  old ;  and  it  continued 
to  cheer  students  amidst  all  the  foreign  invasions 
and  intestine  troubles  which  crowded  upon  Italy 
two  centuries  later.  After  the  sack  of  Rome  in 
1527,  and  when  the  condition  of  Italy  on  every  side 
was  deplorable,  an  accomplished  scholar,  Marcan- 
tonio  Flaminio,  sent  to  his  patron,  Alessandro 
Farnese,  a  collection  of  Latin  poems  by  natives  of 
Lombardy,  which  was  then  the  region  in  which 
letters  chiefly  flourished.  In  some  verses  which 
accompanied  this  gift,  he  cries  :  '  Happy,  too  happy, 
are  our  days,  which  have  given  birth  to  a  Catullus, 
a  Tibullus,  a  Horace,  and  a  Virgil  of  their  own ! ' 

The  Italian  humanists'  cult  of  style  was  thus 
connected  with  a  larger  aim,  that  of  regaining  a  lost 
culture,  regarded  as  ancestral ;  and  it  did  a  work  of 
lasting  value  for  European  literature.  But  we  owe  Their  wide 
to  them  much  more  than  that.  We  owe  to  them, 
for  instance,  that  conception,  ever  present  to  the 
stronger  men  in  their  ranks,  of  classical  antiquity  as 
a  whole.  The  outlook  of  the  greater  humanists  was 
a  wide  one.  Filelfo,  already  mentioned,  was  a 
typical  scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century:  when  he 
was  professor  at  Florence,  about  1428,  he  lectured 
in  the  morning  on  Cicero,  then  on  Livy,  or  Homer : 
in  the  afternoon,  on  Terence,  followed  by  Thucy- 
dides.  Meanwhile,  among  other  private  labours, 
he  translated  into  Latin  Aristotle's  '  Rhetoric,' 
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some  speeches  of  Lysias,  extracts  from  Xenophon, 
and  some  of  Plutarch's  '  Lives.'  Politian  edited 
Catullus  in  his  youth,  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian 
in  his  riper  age :  published  notes  on  Ovid  and 
Statius,  on  Suetonius,  the  younger  Pliny,  Quin- 
tilian  and  other  Latin  authors ;  made  Latin  trans- 
lations from  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Herodian,  and 
Galen.  Erasmus  became  to  northern  Europe  the 
prophet  of  this  comprehensive  humanism  in  its 
educational  and  also  in  its  more  popular  aspects. 
Such  largeness  of  range  and  view,  albeit  obtained  at 
some  sacrifice  of  other  qualities,  is,  in  its  own  way, 
an  intellectual  gain. 

To  another  service  of  the  humanists,  one  which 
is  more  apt  to  be  forgotten,  it  must  suffice  to  allude 
Theirerudite  in  passing, — I  mean  what  they  did  for  erudition,  as 
distinguished  from  literary  scholarship.  Their  com- 
mentaries, their  works  on  antiquities  of  every  kind, 
have  mostly  been  absorbed  or  superseded ;  but  in 
these  provinces  also  the  later  learning  must  ac- 
knowledge a  vast  debt.  Flavio  Biondo,  who  died 
in  1463,  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Roman  archaeology,  in  virtue  of 
his  threefold  work,  '  Roma  Instaurata,'  '  Roma 
Triumphans,'  and  '  Italia  Illustrata.'  The  study 
of  Latin  epigraphy,  again,  received  a  notable 
benefit  from  Jacopo  Mazochi  and  his  collaborator 
Albertini,  who,  building  partly  on  earlier  collec- 
tions, published  in  1521  their  'Inscriptions  of 
Rome.'  It  was  under  the  direct  influence  of 
humanism  that  the  first  Roman  Museums  of  anti- 
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quities  and  art  were  formed, — those  of  the  Capitol 
and  of  the  Vatican. 

But  Italian  humanism  has  a  claim  on  our  grati-  Humanism 
tude  even  larger  and  higher  than  its  work  for  i^rat  spirit, 
scholarship  and  for  erudition,  great  and  varied  as 
that  work  was.  Europe  owes  to  humanism  the 
creation  of  a  new  atmosphere,  the  diffusion  of  a 
new  spirit,  the  initiation  of  forces  hostile  to  obscur- 
antism, pedantry  and  superstition,  forces  making  for 
intellectual  light,  for  the  advance  of  knowledge  in 
every  field,  and  not  merely  for  freedom,  but  for 
something  without  which  freedom  itself  may  be  a 
burden  or  a  curse,  the  power  to  comprehend  its 
right  limits  and  to  employ  it  for  worthy  ends. 
Take  a  particular  instance.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  so-called  science  of 
Astrology  held  an  exceedingly  strong  position. 
Universities  endowed  it  with  Chairs ;  kings  and 
princes  consulted  the  stars  in  crises  of  State ;  a 
general  in  the  field  was  not  seldom  accompanied 
by  his  astrologer ;  cities  and  citizens  had  recourse 
to  horoscopes  in  countless  affairs  of  municipal 
or  private  life.  But  from  Petrarch  onwards  the 
humanists  made  open  war  on  this  flourishing  im- 
posture. Or  take  another  illustration  of  a  some- 
what different  kind.  That  vigorous  and  versatile 
humanist,  Poggio,  was  at  the  Council  of  Constance 
in  1416,  and  heard  Jerome  of  Prague  recant  his 
recantation.  Poggio  was  then,  and  had  been  for 
many  years,  a  lay  secretary  in  the  Papal  Chancery. 
But  he  does  not  think  of  Jerome  as  of  a  heretic  at 
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bay.  With  a  detachment  which  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  for  a  medieval  spectator  of  similar 
antecedents,  Poggio  is  able  to  contemplate  Jerome 
simply  as  a  man  who  is  evincing  heroic  fortitude 
—and  thus  describes  him  in  a  letter  to  Lionardo 
Bruni : — '  There  he  stood,  undismayed,  unfaltering, 
not  merely  indifferent  to  death,  but  ready  to 
welcome  it, — another  Cato.' 

It  was  impossible  that  men  penetrated  by  this 
new  spirit,  and  for  whom  the  new  learning  was  the 
revelation  of  a  new  life,  should  not  soon  apply  their 
ideas  to  the  training  of  the  young.  Within  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Petrarch,  we  find  a  type  of 
education  developed  which,  in  contrast  with  the 
medieval,  may  be  called  the  humanistic.  It  is,  in 
its  essentials,  a  type  which  satisfied  the  western 
world  for  four  hundred  years ;  the  generation  has 
not  yet  passed  away  which  first  saw  its  claims 
seriously  challenged  ;  and  its  origins  must  always 
have  for  us  more  than  an  ordinary  measure  of 
historical  interest.  Among  the  great  teachers  of 
the  earlier  Renaissance,  there  is  one  who  has  a 
pre-eminent  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  this  education,  and  of  him  a  few  words  must 
be  said  here ;  I  refer  to  Vittorino  da  Feltre. 

Born  in  1378  at  Feltre,  a  small  town  in  Venetia, 
he  went  at  eighteen  to  the  University  of  Padua, 
then  second  in  Italy  only  to  Bologna,  and  sharing 
with  Pavia  the  distinction,  still  rare  at  that  time 
in  Universities,  of  being  comparatively  favourable 
to  humanism.  He  there  studied  Latin  under  two 
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eminent  masters  in  succession,  Giovanni  da  Ra- 
venna, and  Gasparino  Barzizza, — the  latter  a  great 
Ciceronian  scholar,  but  exempt  from  the  narrow 
purism  of  a  later  time.  Another  Paduan  teacher 
whose  influence  Vittorino  must  have  felt  was 
Vergerius,  already  celebrated  for  his  essay  on 
the  formation  of  character  ('  De  Ingenuis  Mori- 
bus'), — the  earliest  and  most  lucid  statement  of 
the  principles  on  which  humanistic  training  rested  ; 
an  essay  which,  amidst  the  throng  of  Renaissance 
treatises  on  education,  remained  a  classic  for  two 
centuries,  going  through  some  forty  editions  before 
the  year  1600.  Vittorino,  after  holding  a  chair 
of  Rhetoric  at  Padua,  and  then  teaching  privately 
at  Venice,  was  invited  by  Gian  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  to  undertake  the  tuition  of 
his  children.  A  villa  was  assigned  to  him  at 
Mantua,  where  he  was  to  reside  with  his  pupils. 
He  settled  there  in  1425,  and  remained  till  his 
death  in  1446.  The  villa  had  been  of  the  most 
luxurious  kind,  and  was  known  as  the  '  House  of 
Pleasure '  ('  La  Gioiosa ') ;  Vittorino,  by  a  slight  but 
meaning  change,  named  it  the  '  Pleasant  House ' 
('  La  Giocosa ') ;  banished  the  luxury  which  had 
environed  the  young  Gonzagas ;  and  turned  the 
place  into  a  seat  of  plain  living  and  regular  study. 
But  he  was  a  thorough  believer  in  bright  sur- 
roundings as  conducive  to  mental  and  moral  health. 
The  house  was  cheerful  and  beautiful ;  it  stood  in 
large  grounds,  fringed  by  a  river ;  there  was  ample 
space  and  provision  for  every  kind  of  outdoor 
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exercise  or  sport.  Youths  were  sent  from  several 
of  the  Italian  Courts  to  be  educated  with  the 
Mantuan  princes.  But  Vittorino  was  resolved  that 
the  school  should  be  open  to  any  boy  who  was 
fitted  to  profit  by  it,  and  maintained  at  his  own 
cost  a  large  number  of  poor  scholars,  for  whom 
lodgings  were  found  near  the  villa.  The  rules  of 
life  and  study  were  the  same  for  all. 

vittorino's  Vittorino's  aim  in  education  was  to  develope  and 

train  the  whole  nature  of  his  pupil,  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical ;  and  to  do  tfyis,  not  with  a  view  to  any 
special  calling,  but  so  as  to  form  good  citizens,  useful 
members  of  society,  men  capable  of  bearing  their 
part  with  credit  in  public  and  private  life.  This 
being  his  general  aim,  let  us  see  how  his  methods 
differed  from  those  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  what  sense  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  humanistic.  In  the  pre- Renaissance 
schools  for  boys,  the  dominant  influence  was  eccle- 
siastical. In  teaching  grammar  and  rhetoric,  portions 
of  the  Latin  classics  were  used  ;  but  the  method 
of  teaching  them  was  encumbered  with  fantastic 
pedantry, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  doctrine  that  a 
passage  may  have  four  meanings,  literal,  metaphori- 
cal, allegorical,  and  mystical, — which  went  far  to 
annul  their  value  and  meaning  as  literature.  For 
that  value  and  that  meaning  an  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation came  in  with  the  humanistic  revival ;  to  the 
humanist,  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  were  living 
men,  into  whose  mind  and  soul  he  was  striving  to 
penetrate  by  sympathetic  study.  That  was  the 
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spirit  in  which  Vittorino  took  the  Latin  classics,  His  use  of 
and  made  them  the  basis  of  intellectual  training.  l 
Poetry,  oratory,  history,  the  ethics  of  Roman  Stoic- 
ism, were  studied  in  the  best  Latin  writers.  And, 
if  not  at  first,  yet  before  he  had  been  many  years 
at  Mantua,  Vittorino  introduced  some  Greek  classics 
also.  His  own  knowledge  of  that  language  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  contemporary,  the  other  great 
schoolmaster  of  the  time,  Guarino  of  Verona. 
Guarino  had  studied  Greek  at  Constantinople,  and 
shares  with  Vittorino  the  honour  of  having  estab- 
lished Greek  as  a  regular  part  of  liberal  education 
in  schools.  Vittorino's  scholars  were  constantly 
practised  in  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  as  well 
as  in  recitation  and  reading  aloud. 

But,  while  classical  literature  was  thus  the  basis  and  of  other 

r  T , .         .      ,  .  1-1      subjects. 

of  Vittorino s  system,  it  was  by  no  means  his  only 
subject.  Aided  by  resident  tutors,  he  taught  mathe- 
matics, including  geometry  (a  subject  which  the 
humanists  preferred  to  the  schoolmen's  logic)  and 
arithmetic,  with  rudiments  of  astronomy ;  also,  it 
seems,  some  elements  of  what  then  passed  for 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History.  Music 
and  singing  also  found  a  place,  though  under  con- 
ditions which  Plato  and  Aristotle  would  have 
approved ;  the  standard  of  attainment  aimed  at  was 
to  be  that  of  the  amateur,  not  of  the  professional ; 
and  the  music  was  to  be  chosen  with  regard 
to  its  moral  effect.  Nor  was  social  education 
neglected  :  Vittorino  inculcated  a  noble  tone  of 

o 

manners,  and  desired  that  his   pupils  should  have 
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such    accomplishments    as    would    enable    them    to 
grace  social  life. 
Physical  As  to  physical  training,  he  provided  instructors 

training.  .  .r  .  .  ,.  ,     .  . 

in  military  exercises,  in  riding,  and  in  swimming, 
while  he  encouraged  every  form  of  healthy  outdoor 
activity.  In  all  this  he  was  the  typical  humanist. 
The  ecclesiastical  schoolmaster  of  the  middle  ages 
was  not  concerned  to  encourage  physical  training ; 
the  opinion  was  rather  that  the  body  was  something 
to  be  despised  and  mortified.  The  medieval  pro- 
vision for  such  training  was  not  in  schools  but  in 
the  households  of  princes  or  nobles,  where  riding, 
tilting,  the  chase,  and  other  martial  or  courtly 
exercises  were  practised.  On  the  physical  and  the 
social  sides  of  his  scheme  Vittorino  was  in  some 
sort  continuing  this  old  court  training  ;  many  of  his 
pupils,  indeed,  were  nobles  destined  to  the  profession 
Dominant  of  arms.  But  the  idea  which  dominated  his  whole 
humanistic  system  was  the  classical,  originally  Greek,  idea  of 
education.  an  education  in  which  mind  and  body  should  be 
harmoniously  developed.  No  antique  idea  appealed 
with  greater  force  to  the  humanists,  since  none 
presented  a  stronger  contrast  to  medieval  theory 
and  practice.  When  we  give  the  name  of  human- 
istic to  the  type  of  education  established  by  Vittorino 
and  his  contemporaries,  it  is  not  simply  or  chiefly 
because  the  intellectual  part  of  it  was  based  on 
Greek  and  Latin,  but,  in  a  more  important  sense, 
because  the  education  was  at  once  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical. 

With  reference  to  moral  teaching,  it  should  be 
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said  that  Vittorino,  unlike  many  of  the  humanists, 
was  an  orthodox,  even  a  devout,  Churchman,  an 
earnestly  religious  man,  whose  precepts  were  en- 
forced by  his  practice.  Like  almost  all  the  great 
humanist  teachers,  he  was  a  layman,  engaged 
in  creating  a  type  of  education  which  might  be 
contrasted  with  the  ecclesiastical  type  that  had 
preceded  it :  but  there  was  no  tinge  of  paganism 
in  his  view  of  religion  or  of  ethics :  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who,  like  Pico  della  Mirandola,  re- 
cognised the  unity  of  knowledge, — separated  the 
gold  of  the  new  treasure-trove  from  the  dross, — and 
neither  felt  nor  sought  any  conflict  between  the 
classical  and  the  Christian  ideal. 

It  is  interesting  for  Englishmen  to  remember  Early  hu- 
that  Winchester  College  was  built  in  Vittorino's  EngKsh 
boyhood,  and  that  the  Mantuan  public  school  was  schools- 
at  its  zenith  when  Henry  VI.  founded  Eton.  Both 
those  illustrious  foundations,  since  so  distinguished 
as  seats  of  humanistic  training,  arose  before 
humanism  had  come  to  England,  and  were  originally 
of  the  ecclesiastical  type.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  few  Oxford  scholars,  who  had 
visited  Italy, — William  Selling,  Grocyn,  William 
Latimer,  Thomas  Linacre, — brought  the  taste  for 
humane  letters  to  England,  where  it  was  presently 
quickened  by  the  visits  of  Erasmus.  St  Paul's 
School,  founded  by  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  Dean 
Colet,  is  the  oldest  in  England  which  was  humanistic 
from  its  origin.  Its  first  High  Master,  William 
Lily,  of  Magdalen  College,  appointed  by  the 
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founder  in  1512,  is  best  remembered  as  a  Latin 
grammarian,  but  had  also  studied  Greek  at  Rhodes 
and  afterwards  at  Rome.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  the  relation  in  which  St  Paul's  School  stood 
to  the  influence  of  the  earliest  Oxford  humanists 
resembled  that  in  which  Vittorino's  school  at 
Mantua  stood  to  the  early  humanism  of  Florence. 
The  statutes  of  St  Paul's,  dated  1518,  prescribe 
that  the  High  Master  shall  be  'learned  in  good  and 
clean  Latin,  and  also  in  Greek,  if  such  may  be 
gotten.'  The  proviso  is  significant.  Several  great 
public  schools  were  founded,  or  re-founded,  in  or 
near  London,  during  the  century  which  followed  ; 
—Christ's  Hospital  in  1533,  Westminster  in  1560, 
Merchant  Taylors'  in  1561,  Charterhouse  in  1611  ; 
and  in  all  of  these,  as  in  many  smaller  grammar- 
schools  founded  at  the  same  period,  the  basis  was 
humanistic.  But  it  was  probably  not  much  before 
1560  that  Greek  was  thoroughly  established  among 
English  school  studies.  The  statutes  of  Harrow 
School,  dated  1590,  contain  directions  for  the  teach- 
ing of  some  Greek  orators  and  historians,  and  of 
Hesiod.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
English  examples  of  detailed  regulations,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  merely  general  prescription,  con- 
cerning the  school  study  of  Greek. 

Classical  The  resources  of  humanism  as  an  instrument  of 

since'the        education  have  been  expanded  and  enriched  by  the 
Renaissance,  manifold  development  of  the  higher  classical  learn- 
ing in  the  centuries  since  the    Renaissance.     After 
the  age  of  Petrarch,  of  Politian,  of  Erasmus,  came 
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Joseph  Scaliger,  akin,  on  the  literary  side  of  his 
work,  to  the  Italian  scholars,  but  more  characteristi- 
cally occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  frame  a  critical 
chronology  of  the  ancient  world  ;  Casaubon,  the 
first  who  popularized  a  connected  knowledge  of 
ancient  life  and  manners  ;  Bentley,  active  primarily 
in  the  emendation  of  texts,  but  also  in  the  higher 
criticism  of  classical  history  and  literature ;  then  a 
long  series  of  eminent  names,  too  long  to  enumerate, 
which  extends  from  the  days  of  Person  and 
Elmsley,  of  Hermann  and  Lachmann,  to  those  of 
Mommsen.  Within  the  last  fifty  years,  many 
special  branches  of  classical  study  have  either 
sprung  into  existence,  or  become  more  methodical  ; 
comparative  philology  ;  epigraphy  ;  palaeography  ; 
archaeology  in  all  its  departments.  In  quite  recent 
times,  the  exploration  of  ancient  sites,  stimulated  by, 
and  in  turn  stimulating,  archaeological  research,  has 
yielded  results  of  fascinating  interest.  All  these 
developments  have  lent  new  life  and  freshness  to 
classical  studies  generally :  they  have  given  a  more 
vivid  reality  to  antiquity.  The  ideal  of  humanism 
has  thus  been  reinforced  in  a  manner  which  brings 
back  to  us  something  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  Renaissance  when  it  was  largest  and  most 
vigorous.  For  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Renaissance 
was  nourished  by  the  monuments  of  classical  art 
scarcely  less  than  by  the  masterpieces  of  literature. 
Each  statue  that  was  disinterred  from  Italian  soil, 
every  stone  or  coin  or  gem  that  could  help  to  illus- 
trate the  past,  became  a  source  of  delight  to  men 
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whose  strenuous   aim    was   to   apprehend   classical 
antiquity  as  a  whole. 

Humanism  But  the  very  progress  made  in  recent  times  has 

tion.60  brought  us  to  a  point  at  which  the  larger  educational 
benefits  of  humanism  become  more  difficult  to  har- 
monise with  the  new  standards  of  special  knowledge. 
A  full  comprehension  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
tures demands  at  least  some  study  of  ancient  thought, 
ancient  history,  archaeology,  art.  But  each  of  the 
latter  subjects  is  now,  in  itself,  an  organized  and 
complex  discipline  ;  to  become  an  expert  in  any  one 
of  them  is  a  work  of  years.  Hence  much  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  a  plan  by  which  the  University 
student,  who  is  to  devote  a  course  of  three  or  four 
years  to  the  humane  letters,  confines  himself,  during 
the  earlier  stage  of  it,  to  the  languages  and  litera- 
tures ;  then  turns  away  from  these,  viewed  in  their 
wider  range,  and  concentrates  himself,  for  the  rest 
of  his  time,  on  one  or  two  important  aspects  of 
classical  antiquity,  such  as  philosophy  and  history, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

The  younger  student,  in  the  highest  form  of  a 
school  where  the  classics  are  taught,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  moment  at  which  the  need  of  specializ- 
ing begins  to  be  felt.  We  will  suppose  that  he  has 
an  aptitude  and  taste  for  literary  studies ;  and  the 
number  of  such  boys  is  always  very  considerable — 
immensely  larger,  for  instance,  than  the  number  of 
those  who  are  fitted  to  excel  in  Greek  or  Latin 
composition.  When  he  first  attains  to  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  classical  poetry  and  prose,  he 
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goes  through  a  little  Renaissance  of  his  own ;  he 
feels  the  stimulus  of  discovery ;  he  perceives,  in 
some  measure,  a  beauty  of  form  unlike  anything 
that  he  has  found  elsewhere  ;  there  is  much  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  great  writers,  much  of  their  charm, 
much  of  their  music,  that  fixes  itself  in  his  memory, 
and  becomes  part  of  his  consciousness.  How- 
ever dimly  and  imperfectly,  there  lives  before  him 
a  world  very  distinct  from  that  in  which  he  moves, 
and  yet,  as  he  can  already  feel,  by  no  means 
wholly  alien  from  it ;  though  perhaps  he  does  not 
yet  understand  with  any  clearness  the  nature  of  the 
links  which  bind  that  past  to  the  present.  This, 
as  many  masters  and  pupils  could  testify,  is  an 
experience  not  confined  to  the  school-boy  of  ex- 
ceptional temperament  or  gifts  ;  it  is  one  common 
to  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  boys  who  have  no 
more  than  a  good  average  capacity  for  literary 
studies  in  general.  And  it  is  an  experience  which 
is  not  forgotten  afterwards.  Whatever  the  man's 
work  may  be  in  after  years,  if  ever  he  looks  back 
and  tries  to  date  epochs  in  his  mental  history,  he 
will  recur  to  that  early  time  as  a  season  which  made 
the  buds  unfold  and  the  leaves  grow,  which  gave 
him  new  elements  of  intellectual  life  and  interest. 
Ver  illud  erat. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  that  early 
experience  was  gained  are  modified  when  the 
student  passes  to  the  University.  It  may  be 
that  he  works  under  a  system  which  permits  him 
to  devote  the  whole  of  his  academic  course  to 
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the  classical  languages  and  literatures ;  if  so,  the 
humanistic  training  begun  at  school  is  carried  to 
a  certain  maturity;  but  it  remains  exclusively 
literary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  turns,  at  a 
certain  point,  from  the  general  study  of  the 
languages  and  literatures  to  one  or  two  special 
subjects,  such  as  ancient  philosophy  and  history, 
then  he  is  expected  to  aim  at  the  standards  set  by 
modern  specialists  in  those  subjects.  That  through 
these  subjects  he  can  receive  an  admirable  intel- 
lectual training,  is  not  disputed.  But  his  range  of 
view  is  necessarily  contracted.  The  particular  educ- 
ational merits  which  belong  to  humanistic  studies 
of  a  larger  scope  are  different  in  kind  from  those 
which  can  be  claimed  for  any  special  department  of 
such  studies  when  isolated  from  the  rest.  It  may 
be  added  that,  when  specialization  has  been  carried 
far  in  any  study  of  literature  or  art,  that  study  tends 
to  become  technical ;  and  then  a  danger  arises  lest 
the  pursuit  of  exact  method  should  obscure  the 
nature  of  the  material  with  which  the  study  has  to 
deal,  namely,  productions  of  human  thought  and 
imagination  ;  there  is  a  danger  lest  analogies  drawn 
from  studies  conversant  with  different  material  should 
be  pushed  too  far,  and  what  is  called  the  scientific 
spirit  should  cease  to  be  duly  tempered  by  aesthetic 
and  literary  judgment. 

We  remember  what  Gibbon  so  characteristically 
said  about  his  early  mathematical  studies  :  '  As  soon 
as  I  understood  the  principles,  I  relinquished  for 
ever  the  pursuit  of  the  mathematics ;  nor  can  I 
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lament  that  I  desisted  before  my  mind  was  hardened 
by  the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration,  so  destructive 
of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence.'  Might  not 
something  analogous  be  said  about  some  of  those 
ultra-technical  aspects  which  some  special  depart- 
ments of  classical  study  occasionally  present,  when 
we  consider  these  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  the 
ends  of  humane  literature  ?  No  one  will  suspect 
me  of  underrating  the  immense  services  which  have 
been  rendered  to  classical  study,  in  every  depart- 
ment, by  deeper  and  more  thorough  work,  by 
rational  and  exact  methods  of  research.  I  only  say 
that  the  tendency  to  make  those  methods  too 
technical  is  one  of  the  besetting  temptations  of 
the  higher  and  more  esoteric  classical  study, — a 
fashion  in  which  it  sometimes  appears  even  to 
exult,  as  though  it  were  a  warning  to  the  profane 
to  stay  outside ;  and  I  say  that  such  a  tendency 
is  adverse  to  the  appropriate  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  any  subject-matter  derived  from  litera- 
ture or  art.  Aristotle  observes  in  the  '  Rhetoric ' 
that  a  speaker  unconsciously  but  inevitably  passes 
out  of  the  province  of  that  art  if  he  begins  to 
reason  in  the  technical  terms  of  a  particular  science ; 
and  one  feels  that  the  modern  specialist,  in  certain 
branches  of  classical  study,  may  come  perilously 
near  to  passing  out  of  the  province  of  humanism. 

At  any  rate,  I  suppose  it  would  be  generally 
agreed  that  one  of  the  chief  problems  which  we 
have  to  face  in  classical  studies  at  the  present  day 
is  this  : — How  are  the  characteristic  and  essential 
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benefits  of  humanism  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
learned  and  intellectual  demand  for  specialization  ? 
It  would  not  be  my  desire,  even  if  the  occasion 
permitted,  to  attempt  a  detailed  criticism  of  any 
particular  answer  to  that  question  which  has  taken 
shape  and  is  now  operative  in  this  country.  But 
one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  the  subdivision  of  the  field  have 
really  made  it  impossible  to  obtain,  in  the  education 
of  University  students,  something  nearer  to  that 
more  comprehensive  survey  of  classical  antiquity  at 
which  the  earlier  humanists  aimed.  It  may  be  a 
dream,  but  it  is  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation. 
Evidently  we  have  to  reckon,  at  the  outset,  with 
a  prepossession  which  the  growth  of  high  specializ- 
ing has  strengthened ;  namely,  that  the  only  intel- 
lectually valuable  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  such 
as  is  possessed  by  the  specialist,  the  expert,  in 
that  subject ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge which  is  not,  in  that  sense,  thorough  can  be 
of  little  or  no  worth,  either  as  a  discipline  or  as  a 
result. 

Now,  the  most  general  recommendation  of  all 
classical  study  is  the  supreme  and  varied  excel- 
lence of  the  classical  literatures  ;  these  illustrate, 
and  are  illustrated  by,  all  the  activities  of  classical 
thought  and  life.  A  conceivable  ideal  of  humanistic 
study  under  modern  conditions — whether  it  be  prac- 
ticable or  not,  I  do  not  venture  to  pronounce,  though 
I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  impracticable — would 
be  one  which  took  those  literatures  as  the  basis 
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throughout,  but  also  exacted  some  measure  of  ac- 
quaintance with  each  of  the  more  important  among 
the  other  subjects  of  classical  study.  Take,  for 
example,  the  subject  of  classical  art,  which  means 
primarily  and  chiefly  Greek  art.  Even  a  limited 
knowledge  of  that  subject  is  obviously  of  the  greatest 
value  to  a  student  of  classical  literature  ;  not  merely, 
of  course,  as  a  key  to  allusions,  but  often  in  a  far 
deeper  sense,  as  throwing  light  on  the  spirit  which 
animates  both  monuments  and  books.  I  repeat, 
even  a  limited  knowledge  of  classical  art  has  that 
use, — a  knowledge  which  stops  far  short  of  the 
equipment  requisite  for  a  specialist  in  the  subject. 
But,  because  it  is  limited,  must  it  therefore  be  super- 
ficial or  unsound  ?  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  must 
be  so.  The  teacher  to  whom  students  of  the  classical 
literatures  would  have  recourse  in  this  matter  would 
be  the  specialist  in  classical  art.  Would  he  not  be 
competent  to  decide  what  parts  of  his  own  subject 
are  the  most  essential  for  such  students  to  know  ? 
And  would  he  not  be  competent  to  secure  that,  in 
those  selected  parts,  and  within  the  limits  which  he 
himself  had  traced,  the  knowledge  should  not  be 
unsound  or  superficial  ?  Like  considerations  apply 
to  other  special  departments. 

I  must  be  content  to  have  asked  this  question, 
and  leave  the  judgment  upon  it  to  others.  I  turn 
now  to  the  brief  consideration  of  a  larger  question. 
What  is  the  general  position  of  the  humane  letters 
in  this  country  at  the  present  day,  and  what  are 
their  prospects  of  retaining  that  position  ?  The 
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most  salient  feature  in  the  intellectual  development 
of  this  century  has  been  the  progress  of  science. 
And  this  century  is  the  first  since  the  revival  of 
learning  in  which  a  serious  challenge  has  been 
thrown  down  to  the  defenders  of  the  humanistic 
tradition.  But  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
position  of  humanism  in  this  country  at  the  close  of 
the  century  is  much  stronger  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  the  classics  still 
held  a  virtual  monopoly,  so  far  as  literary  studies 
were  concerned,  in  the  public  schools  and  Univer- 
sities. And  they  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  record.  The  culture  which  they  supplied, 
while  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  had  long 
been  an  efficient  and  vital  influence,  not  only  in 
forming  men  of  letters  and  learning,  but  in  training 
men  who  afterwards  gained  distinction  in  public  life 
and  in  various  active  careers.  There  can  be  no 
better  proof  that  such  a  discipline  has  penetrated  the 
mind,  and  has  been  assimilated,  than  if,  in  the  crises 
of  life,  a  man  recurs  to  the  great  thoughts  and 
images  of  the  literature  in  which  he  has  been 
trained,  and  finds  there  what  braces  and  fortifies 
him,  a  comfort,  an  inspiration,  an  utterance  for  his 
deeper  feelings.  Robert  Wood,  in  his  '  Essay  on 
the  Original  Genius  of  Homer'  (1769),  relates  a 
story  which  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  1762, 
at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Wood,  being 
then  an  Under-Secretary  of  State,  took  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  the 
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President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Granville ;  who  was 
then  ill,  and  had,  indeed,  but  a  few  days  to  live. 
Seeing  what  his  condition  was,  Wood  proposed  to 
withdraw  ;  but  the  statesman  replied  that  it  could 
not  prolong  his  life  to  neglect  his  duty,  and  then 
quoted  in  Greek  from  the  '  Iliad,'  the  words  of 
Sarpedon  to  Glaucus: — 'Ah,  friend,  if,  once  escaped 
from  this  battle,  we  were  for  ever  to  be  ageless  and 
immortal,  I  would  not  myself  fight  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  nor  would  I  send  thee  into  the  war  that  giveth 
men  renown  ;  but  now, — since  ten  thousand  fates  of 
death  beset  us  every  way,  and  these  no  mortal  may 
escape  or  avoid, — now  let  us  go  forward?  He  re- 
peated the  last  word,  lopev,  '  let  us  go  forward,' 
several  times,  says  Wood,  '  with  a  calm  and  deter- 
minate resignation ' ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  asked 
to  hear  the  Treaty  read.  That  is  what  I  meant  by 
a  man  recurring,  in  a  crisis  of  life,  to  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  literature  on  which  he  has  been 
nourished.  Or,  to  give  one  other  example  :  what  a 
forcible  testimony  to  the  hold  which  this  discipline 
could  retain  on  a  congenial  spirit  is  afforded  by  such 
a  man  as  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  when,  at  the  close 
of  his  career,  he  addresses  his  old  school  in  those 
exquisite  Latin  elegiacs  which  can  be  read  in  the 
Chapel  of  Eton  College,  where  he  lies  buried, — the 
lines  beginning, 

Fortunae  rerumque  vagis  exercitus  undis, 
In  gremium  redeo  serus,  Etona,  tuum. 

It  was  Eton,  he  says,  which  had  taught  him  to  aim 
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high,  and  to  approach  the  bright  fountains  of  the 
ancient  wisdom, — et  purum  antiquae  lucis  adire 
iubar ;  to  her  he  owes  whatever  he  has  achieved, 
and  from  her  he  asks  a  final  resting-place. 

Yes,  to  such  men  the  humanities  had  been  a 
true  culture  ;  but  the  social  sphere  within  which 
they  gave  that  culture  had  been,  as  I  have  said, 
limited.  And  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century 
there  arose  in  English  letters  no  popular  force 
tending  to  spread  a  recognition  of  the  humanistic 
ideal.  In  our  imaginative  literature  the  most  potent 
forces,  those  which  exerted  the  widest  influence, 
were  then  on  the  side  of  the  romanticists.  The 
genius  of  Walter  Scott  was  of  course  essentially 
romantic  ;  so,  too,  was  that  of  Byron,  his  interest  in 
Greece  notwithstanding.  Only  a  very  limited 
audience  was  in  those  days  commanded  by  the 
writers  whose  genius  had  a  native  kinship  with  the 
classical,  such  as  Keats  and  Landor.  But  a  little 
later  came  Tennyson,  whose  influence  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  has  made  strongly  for 
an  appreciation  of  the  classical  spirit,  not  only 
directly,  through  his  poems  on  classical  themes,  but 
also  generally,  by  his  qualities  of  form  and  style. 
And  the  influence  of  Matthew  Arnold,  both  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  critic,  if  less  widely  popular  than 
Tennyson's,  has  had  a  not  less  penetrating  and 
subtle  power  in  making  the  Greek  spirit,  and  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  best  Greek  achieve- 
ment, understood  and  felt  by  cultivated  readers. 
Then,  in  the  domain  of  history,  Grote's  great  work, 
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the  work  of  a  man  of  affairs,  has  done  much,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  one  book  of  the  century,  to 
invest  his  subject  with  a  vivid,  an  almost  modern 
interest  for  a  world  wider  than  the  academic,  and  has 
done  so  all  the  more  effectively  just  because  his  own 
antecedents  were  not  academic.  Again,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  literature,  the  growth  chiefly  of 
the  last  forty  years,  which  has  sought  to  popularize 
the  classical  literatures  in  a  scholarly  sense,  and  to 
illustrate  them  from  the  modern, — such  books  as 
those  of  the  late  Mr  Symonds  and  the  late  Professor 
Sellar.  To  these  must  be  added  translations  of  the 
higher  order,  such  as  that  by  which  Professor  Jowett 
has  made  Plato  an  English  classic. 

Further,  there  has  been  a  most  remarkable 
stimulation  of  interest  in  classical  topography, 
archaeology,  and  art.  New  facilities  of  travel  have 
enabled  thousands  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
scenes  of  Greek  and  Roman  life.  The  study  of 
classical  antiquity  has  been  in  many  respects  revo- 
lutionized by  a  series  of  striking  discoveries  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  exploration  for  English  students  have 
been  improved  by  the  establishment  in  1883  of  a 
school  at  Athens,  which  may  probably  be  followed, 
ere  long,  by  the  opening  of  a  similar  school  at 
Rome.  The  wealth  of  the  British  Museum  in 
classical  antiquities  has  received  frequent  acces- 
sions ;  it  was  never  before  so  attractive  or  so  well 
organized  as  a  place  of  classical  study.  The  Univer- 
sities have  meanwhile  done  much  to  improve  their 
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resources  for  the  study  of  classical  archaeology  and 
art. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  humanistic  studies  have, 
during  this  century,  become  wider  and  more  real. 
They  have  gradually  been  drawn  out  of  a  scholastic 
isolation,  and  have  been  brought  more  and  more 
into  the  general  current  of  intellectual  and  literary 
interests.  So  far  from  losing  strength  or  efficacy 
by  ceasing  to  hold  that  more  exclusive  position 
which  they  occupied  two  or  three  generations 
ago,  they  have  acquired  a  fresh  vigour,  a  larger 
sphere  of  genuine  activity,  and  a  place  in  the 
higher  education  which  is  more  secure,  because  the 
acceptance  on  which  it  rests  is  more  intelligent. 
The  critical  There  was,  indeed,  a  moment  in  this  century 

moment  a  .  ,  ,  ,        , 

generation      when   the   attack   upon   the  humanities  was  some- 
ago-  what  formidable.     It   was  rather  more  than  thirty 

years  ago,  towards  the  end  of  the  period  during  which 
the  classics  had  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
literary  education.  The  educational  claims  of 
science  had  been  fully  developed,  and  were  being 
powerfully  urged  by  champions  of  whom  Professor 
Huxley  was  the  most  brilliant ;  but  these  claims 
had  not  yet  been  effectively  recognised  by  adequate 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools  and 
Universities.  Several  able  men,  who  had  been 
trained  in  classical  studies  and  had  been  successful 
in  them,  were  discontented  with  the  classical  system, 
were  conscious  of  personal  needs  which  it  had  not 
satisfied,  and  felt  a  sort  of  resentment  against  it. 
In  education,  as  in  other  matters,  some  of  these  men 
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were  advanced  and  eager  reformers,  who,  by  their 
general  habit  of  mind,  apart  from  their  particular 
complaints  against  the  classics,  were  unlikely  to  feel 
any  prejudice  in  favour  of  tradition, — were  apt  to  be 
sceptical,  or  even  scornful,  of  anything  alleged  on 
behalf  of  the  humanities  which  appeared  to  them 
sentimental  or  conventional, — and  were  little  dis- 
posed to  conserve  any  element  in  education  to 
which  they  could  not  assign  a  definite  rational  value. 
As  a  typical  expression  of  those  tendencies,  one 
might  mention  the  volume  of  '  Essays  on  a  Liberal 
Education,'  published  in  1867. 

In  the  sixties,  then,  considering  the  strength  of 
the  attack  both  from  without  and  from  within,  the 
position  of  humane  studies  was  certainly  more 
seriously  imperilled  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Not,  indeed,  that  even  then  there  was  any  danger 
of  their  being  discarded  at  once.  But  there  was  a 
danger  of  another  kind.  Some  influential  men  were 
saying,  '  Keep  Latin  if  you  like,  but  drop  Greek,  or 
reserve  it  for  a  few  boys  ;  and  take  care  that  the 
classics  do  not,  in  any  case,  trench  upon  the  time 
which  should,  in  all  schools,  be  given  to  natural 
science  and  to  modern  studies.'  The  danger  was 
lest  the  powerful  alliance  between  insurgent  men  of 
science  and  disaffected  humanists,  aided  by  the 
legions  of  Philistia,  should  force  on  a  movement 
for  imposing  such  restrictions  as  these  in  a  spirit 
altogether  favourable  to  the  new  studies,  but  un- 
friendly to  the  old  ; — with  the  result  that  classical 
studies  might  be  so  narrowed,  so  hampered,  so 
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maimed,  as  to  lose  nearly  all  their  distinctive 
educational  virtue ;  and,  after  languishing  for  a 
time,  might  gradually  die  out  of  the  schools. 

That  danger  was  sensibly  increased  by  a  further 
circumstance.  It  was  the  first  time  in  England  that 
classical  education  had  been  seriously  put  upon  its 
defence ;  and  some  of  its  less  discreet  defenders 
made  some  claims  on  its  behalf  which  were  ill- 
founded  or  exaggerated.  Thus  one  eminent  scholar 
said,  '  If  the  old  classical  literature  were  swept 
away,  the  moderns  would  in  many  cases  become 
unintelligible,  and  in  all  cases  lose  most  of  their 
characteristic  charms.'  Others  averred  that  no  one 
could  write  English  well  who  did  not  know  Latin. 
One  distinguished  head-master  even  said,  '  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  the  English  language 
with  accuracy  or  precision,  without  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  or  Greek.'  Now  claims  of  this  kind,  all 
containing  some  elements  of  truth,  but  needing  to 
be  carefully  limited  and  defined,  struck  people  in 
general  as  preposterous,  when  stated  with  crude 
exaggeration  ;  and  did  all  the  more  mischief,  because, 
in  the  sixties,  an  apprehension  of  the  true  claims  of 
humanism  was  much  less  widely  diffused,  among 
educated  people  outside  of  the  academic  world,  than 
it  is  to-day.  And  when  such  people,  who  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  humanistic  study,  heard 
claims  made  for  it  which  seemed  repugnant  to 
experience  and  common-sense,  they  not  unnaturally 
suspected  that  the  whole  case  for  the  humanities 
was  unsound. 
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But  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  position  of  the  Present 
humane  letters,  relatively  to  other  studies,  has  been 
altered  in  several  important  respects.  The  study  of 
the  natural  sciences  is  now  firmly  established  in 
schools  and  universities  ;  it  can  no  longer  be  said 
that  a  haughty  and  exclusive  humanism  keeps  them 
out  of  the  educational  field :  indeed,  there  are  not  a 
few  seats  of  learning  where  they  hold  a  clear  pre- 
dominance. Modern  languages  and  literatures  have 
also  their  recognised  place  in  the  higher  education ; 
if  they  do  not  yet  attract  as  many  disciples  as  they 
deserve,  the  reason  is  not  that  they  are  neglected  or 
discouraged  by  educational  authorities,  but  rather 
that  they  are  new  studies,  with  methods  and  aims 
which  are  still  in  some  measure  tentative,  and  com- 
peting with  highly  equipped  rivals  of  older  standing. 
This  establishment  of  the  modern  studies  is,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  viewed  by  humanists  generally  with 
cordial  satisfaction.  The  spirit  of  humanism,  indeed, 
wherever  it  is  not  a  narrow  pedantry,  is  one  which 
welcomes  every  accession  to  the  domain  of  sound 
knowledge.  Meanwhile,  the  claims  of  humanism 
itself,  sifted  by  a  period  of  controversy,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  larger  views  of  liberal  education  which 
now  prevail,  are  usually  stated  with  more  discrimi- 
nation than  formerly,  and  are  more  willingly  and 
more  widely  acknowledged. 

Now,  what  are  the  true  and  permanent  claims 
of  humanistic  studies  ?  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
intrinsic,  and  the  historical.  The  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  classical  literatures  depend,  in  the  first  place,  on 
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their  purely  literary  qualities  in  respect  to  form  and 
style.  The  creative  literature  of  Greece,  from 
Homer  to  Demosthenes,  had  a  course  of  spontaneous 
and  natural  growth,  throughout  which  it  was  in 
constant  touch  with  life ;  and  it  has  left  a  series  of 
typical  standards  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  excel- 
lence of  these  models  is  not  a  scholastic  figment  or 
a  medieval  superstition ;  it  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
recognised,  through  all  the  changes  of  the  centuries, 
by  the  common  feeling  and  the  general  consent  of 
civilised  mankind.  The  Roman  literature,  though 
partly  imitative,  is  not  only  original  in  some  of  its 
types,  but  original  throughout  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  Latin  genius  in  the  speech  which  that  genius 
moulded ;  and  abounds  in  works  of  poetry  and 
prose  which  must  always  rank  as  masterpieces.  An 
unguarded  champion  of  the  classics  once  said  of 
them  that  'they  utterly  condemn  all  false  ornament, 
all  tinsel,  all  ungraceful  and  unshapely  work.'  That 
statement,  though  quite  true  in  a  general  sense,  is 
not  true  without  exception ;  the  classics  are  not 
perfect,  any  more  than  other  human  productions ; 
they  have  their  occasional  faults  or  blemishes  in 
style  and  taste.  But  it  would  argue  a  strange  de- 
ficiency in  the  sense  of  proportion,  a  singular  want 
of  balance  in  literary  judgment,  to  affirm  that  such 
faults  or  blemishes  detract  in  any  appreciable  degree 
from  the  intellectual  stimulus  and  the  aesthetic  plea- 
sure which  their  great  and  characteristic  qualities 
afford,  or  from  the  admiration  due  to  the  artistic 
harmony  of  their  best  work,  when  viewed  as  a 
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whole.  The  utility  of  the  classical  languages  as 
subjects  of  study  and  as  instruments  of  training 
depends  partly  on  these  qualities  of  the  literatures, 
but  also  on  the  importance  of  these  languages  them- 
selves for  grammar  and  comparative  philology. 
They  afford,  moreover,  a  discipline  in  nicety  of 
judgment  which  is  all  the  better  because  the  ques- 
tions of  idiom  and  usage  which  they  raise  cannot  be 
solved  by  living  authority. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  classical  literatures 
depends,  further,  on  their  contents.  The  claim 
made  for  them  on  this  score  at  the  present  day  is 
much  more  limited  than  that  which  was  made  by 
the  humanists  of  the  Renaissance ;  but,  within  those 
limits,  it  is  as  valid  as  ever.  The  observations  and 
discoveries  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  particular 
sciences,  such  as  Mathematics  or  Medicine,  have 
been  incorporated  or  transmuted  in  modern  work, 
and  no  longer  form  a  practical  reason  for  studying 
the  literatures,  though  still  investing  them  with  a 
special  interest  for  some  students  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  drawn  to  them.  But  an  universal  and 
abiding  interest  belongs  to  another  and  far  larger 
element  in  their  contents.  That  element  is  the 
store  of  experience  and  observation  accumulated  by 
keen  watchers  of  human  nature  and  conduct  through 
all  the  centuries  from  Homer  to  Justinian.  And 
the  utterance  of  this  varied  wisdom  of  life  is  pre- 
cisely one  of  the  regions  in  which  the  distinctive 
excellences  of  classical  expression  shine  most.  This 
is  a  kind  of  literary  wealth  which,  as  John  Stuart 
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Mill  said  of  it,  'does  not  well  admit  of  being  trans- 
ferred bodily '  into  modern  books,  and  '  has  been 
very  imperfectly  transferred  even  piecemeal.' 

The  historical  value  of  the  classical  literatures  is 
that  which  arises  from  their  relation  to  the  modern. 
No  one,  of  course,  would  now  maintain  that  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  is  necessary  to  success 
in  writing  English  ;  such  a  statement  could  be  dis- 
proved by  a  cloud  of  witnesses, — among  others,  by 
Shakespeare,  De  Foe,  Bunyan,  Byron,  Carlyle, 
Cobbett,  Charles  Lamb.  But  it  is  certain  that  no 
one  can  comprehend  the  history  and  development 
of  English  literature,  or  of  any  literature  of  modern 
Europe,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  sources 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Without  such  a  know- 
ledge, the  process  by  which  the  forms  of  modern 
literature  have  been  evolved  would  be  unintelligible. 
It  has  been  urged,  indeed,  that  for  a  student  of  a 
modern  literature  the  important  thing  is  to  know  the 
immediate  antecedents  of  that  literature,  rather  than 
the  more  remote;  and  that,  if  the  student  of  English 
literature,  for  instance,  studies  Early  English,  it  is 
needless  to  trouble  him  with  Greek  or  Latin.  It 
may  be  replied,  however,  that,  in  the  study  of  modern 
literary  history,  the  light  afforded  by  the  nearer  past 
differs  in  kind  from  that  which  is  given  by  the  more 
distant  past.  The  nearer  past  will  explain  details ; 
as  a  study  of  Chaucer  will  give  the  key  to  some  later 
forms  or  usages  of  the  language.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  go  further  back, — in  the  case  of  any  European 
literature,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  ancient  Greece 
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and  Italy,  if  you  desire  to  find  the  points  from  which 
the  main  currents  of  literary  tradition  started,  and 
from  which  the  chief  types  in  literature  have  been 
derived.  An  ordinary  reader  does  not  require  to 
know  the  classics  in  order  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
modern  literature,  though  such  knowledge  will  en- 
hance his  appreciation  and  enjoyment  at  many  points. 
But,  for  any  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  scholarly  critic 
of  modern  literature,  the  knowledge  is  indispensable. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  classical 
literature  affords  the  best,  if  not  a  necessary,  pre- 
paration for  the  study  of  classical  art ;  and  that 
Greek  art  remains,  in  its  own  province,  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  the  artistic  spirit. 

Such,  in  outline,  are  the  principal  claims  that  Humanism 
can  be  made  for  the  humanities.  These  merits 
surely  entitle  them  to  keep  their  place  in  the  higher 
literary  education.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
exaggeration  in  what  Mr  Froude  said  thirteen  years 
ago,  that^  if  we  ever  lose  those  studies,  'our  national 
taste,  and  the  tone  of  our  national  intellect,  will 
suffer  a  serious  decline.'  Classical  studies  help  to 
preserve  sound  standards  of  literature.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  lose  such  standards,  even  for  a  nation 
with  the  highest  material  civilisation,  with  abounding 
mental  activity,  and  with  a  great  literature  of  its  own. 
It  is  peculiarly  easy  to  do  so  in  days  when  the 
lighter  and  more  ephemeral  kinds  of  writing  form 
for  many  people  the  staple  of  daily  reading.  The 
fashions  of  the  hour  may  start  a  movement,  not  in 
the  best  direction,  which  may  go  on  until  the  path  is 
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difficult  to  retrace.  The  humanities,  if  they  cannot 
prevent  such  a  movement,  can  do  something  to 
temper  and  counteract  it ;  because  they  appeal  to 
permanent  things,  to  the  instinct  for  beauty  in 
human  nature,  and  to  the  emotions ;  and  in  any 
one  who  is  at  all  susceptible  to  their  influence 
they  develope  a  literary  conscience.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Their  power  in  the  higher  education  will  affect 
the  quality  of  the  literary  teaching  lower  down. 
Every  one  can  see  how  vitally  important  it  is  for  us, 
in  this  country  and  at  this  moment,  to  maintain,  in 
our  general  education,  a  proper  balance  of  subjects, 
and  to  secure  that,  while  scientific  and  technical 
studies  have  full  scope,  a  due  efficacy  shall  be  given 
also  to  the  studies  of  literature  and  history. 

We  have  no  Academy  of  Letters  in  England, 
and,  for  my  part,  I  am  with  those  who  hope  that  we 
never  shall  have  one.  But  no  doubt  we  must  desire 
to  have  what  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  called  'a  public 
force  of  correct  literary  opinion,  possessing  within 
certain  limits  a  clear  sense  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  sound  and  unsound.'  In  concluding  this 
lecture,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  such  a  force  of 
correct  literary  opinion  is  just  what  an  intelligent 
humanism  should  contribute  to  supply ;  not,  as  an 
Academy  does,  in  a  public  or  corporate  form,  but 
through  the  influence  and  example  of  individuals. 
Humanism  can  do  that,  if  it  is  loyal  to  its  best  self; 
if  it  avoids  a  needless  excess  of  technicality  in  the 
treatment  of  literature ;  if  it  cultivates  sanity  of 
judgment,  and  is  careful  that  the  exercise  of 
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ingenuity  shall  be  controlled  by  the  literary  sense. 
Discoveries  of  a  signal  kind,  such  as  mark  the 
progress  of  the  new  sciences,  can  seldom  now 
be  expected  in  the  province  of  humanism.  In 
humanism  the  genuine  originality  must  now  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  in  applying,  by  patient  work,  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  and  a  more  delicate 
perception  at  a  number  of  particular  points,  in  the 
hope  of  enabling  each  successive  generation  of 
students  to  apprehend  classical  antiquity  in  a  more 
fruitful  manner,  with  a  greater  distinctness  and  with 
a  nearer  approach  to  truth. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  address 
such  an  audience  on  this  subject.  I  am  well  aware 
how  little  I  have  had  to  say  that  can  be  new  to 
many  of  my  hearers ;  but  it  may  be  good  sometimes, 
in  the  case  of  studies  which  are  so  important  for  the 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  nation,  to  pause  and 
think  what  they  mean  and  where  they  stand  ;  to 
look  back  and  to  look  forward.  The  endeavour  to 
do  so,  however  defective  the  result  may  be,  is  at 
least  one  which  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  traditions 
or  the  genius  of  the  place  in  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  speak. 
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THE    EVOLUTION    OF 
ENGLISH    LEXICOGRAPHY 


WHEN  the  'Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  Allot- 
ments for  the  Labouring  Classes'  was  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1887,  a  well-known  member  for 
a  northern  constituency  asked  the  Minister  who  had 
charge  of  the  measure  for  a  definition  of  the  term 
allotment,  which  occurred  so  often  in  the  Bill.  The 
Minister  somewhat  brusquely  told  his  interrogator 
to  '  look  in  the  Dictionary/  at  which  there  was, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  '  a  laugh/  The  member 
warmly  protested  that,  being  called  upon  to  consider 
a  measure  dealing  with  things  therein  called  'Allot- 
ments/ a  term  not  known  to  English  Law,  nor 
explained  in  the  Bill  itself,  he  had  a  right  to  ask 
for  a  definition.  But  the  only  answer  he  received 
was  'Johnson's  Dictionary!  Johnson's  Dictionary!'  at 
which,  according  to  the  newspapers,  the  House  gave 
'another  laugh/  and  the  interrogator  subsided.  The 
real  humour  of  the  situation,  which  was  unfortunately 
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lost  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  was,  that  as  agri- 
cultural allotments  had  not  been  thought  of  in  the 
days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  no  explanation  of  the  term  in 
this  use  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionary;  as, 
however,  this  happened  to  be  unknown,  alike  to  the 
questioner  and  to  the  House,  the  former  missed 
a  chance  of  'scoring'  brilliantly,  and  the  House  the 
chance  of  a  third  laugh,  this  time  at  the  expense  of 
the  Minister.  But  the  replies  of  the  latter  are  typical 
of  the  notions  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  who 
habitually  speak  of  'the  Dictionary,'  just  as  they  do 
of  '  the  Bible,'  or  '  the  Prayer-book,'  or  '  the  Psalms ' ; 
and  who,  if  pressed  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  works, 
would  certainly  say  that  '  the  Psalms '  were  composed 
by  David,  and  'the  Dictionary'  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  have  met  persons  of  intelligence  who  supposed 
that  if  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  sole  author  of  '  the 
Dictionary' — a  notion  which,  in  view  of  the  'push- 
fulness'  wherewith,  in  recent  times,  Dictionaries, 
American  and  other,  have  been  pressed  upon  public 
notice,  is  now  not  so  easily  tenable — he  was,  at  least, 
the  '  original  author,'  from  whose  capacious  brain  that 
work  first  emanated.  Whereas,  in  truth,  Dr.  Johnson 
had  been  preceded  by  scores  of  workers,  each  of 
whom  had  added  his  stone  or  stones  to  the  lexico- 
graphic cairn,  which  had  already  risen  to  goodly 
proportions  when  Johnson  made  to  it  his  own  splendid 
contribution. 

For,  the  English  Dictionary,  like  the  English  Con- 
stitution, is  the  creation  of  no  one  man,  and  of  no 
one  age ;  it  is  a  growth  that  has  slowly  developed  itself 
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adown  the  ages.  Its  beginnings  lie  far  back  in  times 
almost  prehistoric.  And  these  beginnings  themselves, 
although  the  English  Dictionary  of  to-day  is  lineally 
developed  from  them,  were  neither  Dictionaries,  nor 
even  English.  As  to  their  language,  they  were  in  the 
first  place  and  principally  Latin  :  as  to  their  substance, 
they  consisted,  in  large  part  at  least,  of  glosses.  They 
were  Latin,  because  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer, 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era,  Latin  was 
in  Western  Europe  the  only  language  of  books,  the 
learning  of  Latin  the  portal  to  all  learning.  And  they 
were  glosses  in  this  wise:  the  possessor  of  a  Latin 
book,  or  the  member  of  a  religious  community  which 
were  the  fortunate  possessors  of  half-a-dozen  books, 
in  his  ordinary  reading  of  this  literature,  here  and 
there  came  across  a  difficult  word  which  lay  outside 
the  familiar  Latin  vocabulary.  When  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  meaning  of  this,  he  often,  as  a  help  to  his 
own  memory,  and  a  friendly  service  to  those  who 
might  handle  the  book  after  him,  wrote  the  meaning 
over  the  word  in  the  original  text,  in  a  smaller  hand, 
sometimes  in  easier  Latin,  sometimes,  if  he  knew  no 
Latin  equivalent,  in  a  word  of  his  own  vernacular. 
Such  an  explanatory  word  written  over  a  word  of  the 
text  is  a  gloss.  Nearly  all  the  Latin  MSS.  of  religious 
or  practical  treatises,  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  contain  examples  of  such  glosses, 
sometimes  few,  sometimes  many.  It  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  this  glossing  of  MSS.  began  in  Celtic 
and  Teutonic,  rather  than  in  Romanic  lands.  In  the 
latter,  the  old  Latin  was  not  yet  so  dead,  nor  the  vulgar 
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idioms  that  were  growing  out  of  it,  as  yet  so  distinct 
from  it,  as  to  render  the  glossing  of  the  one  by  the 
other  needful.  The  relation  of  Latin  to,  say,  the 
Romanic  of  Provence,  was  like  that  of  literary  English 
to  Lancashire  or  Somerset  dialect;  no  one  thinks 
of  glossing  a  literary  English  book  by  Somersetshire 
word-forms ;  for,  if  he  can  read  at  all,  it  is  the  literary 
English  that  he  does  read.  So  if  the  monk  of 
Burgundy  or  Provence  could  read  at  all,  it  was  the 
Book-Latin  that  he  could  and  did  read.  But,  to  the 
Teuton  or  the  Celt,  Latin  was  an  entirely  foreign 
tongue,  the  meaning  of  whose  words  he  could  not 
guess  by  any  likeness  to  his  own;  by  him  Latin  had 
been  acquired  by  slow  and  painful  labour,  and  to  him 
the  gloss  was  an  important  aid.  To  the  modern 
philologist,  Teutonic  or  Celtic,  these  glosses  are  very 
precious;  they  have  preserved  for  us  a  large  number 
of  Old  English,  Old  Irish,  Old  German  words  that 
occur  nowhere  else,  and  which,  but  for  the  work  of 
the  old  glossators,  would  have  been  lost  for  ever. 
No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  oldest  English 
vocabulary  has  been  recovered  entirely  from  these 
interlinear  glosses ;  and  we  may  anticipate  important 
additions  to  that  vocabulary  when  Professor  Napier 
gives  us  the  volume  in  which  he  has  been  gathering  up 
all  the  unpublished  glosses  that  yet  remain  in  MSS. 

In  process  of  time  it  occurred  to  some  industrious 
reader  that  it  would  be  a  useful  exercise  of  his 
industry,  to  collect  out  of  all  the  manuscripts  to  which 
he  had  access,  all  the  glosses  that  they  contained,  and 
combine  them  in  a  list.  In  this  compact  form  they  could 
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be  learned  by  heart,  thus  extending  the  vocabulary 
at  his  command,  and  making  him  independent  of  the 
interlinear  glosses,  and  they  could  also  be  used  in 
the  school-teaching  of  pupils  and  neophytes,  so  as 
sensibly  to  enlarge  their  stock  of  Latin  words  and 
phrases.  A  collection  of  glosses,  thus  copied  out  and 
thrown  together  into  a  single  list,  constituted  a  Glos- 
sarium  or  Glossary;  it  was  the  remote  precursor 
of  the  seventeenth-century  'Table  Alphabetical,'  or 
'  Expositor  of  Hard  Words.' 

Such  was  one  of  the  fountain-heads  of  English 
lexicography;  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  those  distant  days,  as  in  our  own,  the  learning  of 
Latin  was  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  tongue  which 
involved  the  learning  of  a  grammar  and  of  a  vocabulary. 
Both  grammar  and  vocables  were  probably  in  the  main 
communicated  by  oral  teaching,  by  the  living  voice  of 
the  master,  and  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  stock  of  vocables 
was  acquired  by  committing  to  memory  classified  lists 
of  words ;  lists  of  names  of  parts  of  the  body,  lists  of 
the  names  of  domestic  animals,  of  wild  beasts,  of  fishes, 
of  trees,  of  heavenly  bodies,  of  geographical  features, 
of  names  of  relationship  and  kindred,  of  ranks  and 
orders  of  men,  of  names  of  trades,  of  tools,  of  arms, 
of  articles  of  clothing,  of  church  furniture,  of  diseases, 
of  virtues  and  vices,  and  so  on.  Such  lists  of  vocables, 
with  their  meaning  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  were  also  at 
times  committed  to  paper  or  parchment  leaves,  and 
a  collection  of  these  constituted  a  Vocabularium  or 
Vocabulary, 
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In  their  practical  use  the  Vocabulary  and  the  Glossary 
fulfilled  similar  offices;  and  so  they  were  often  com- 
bined ;  the  possessor  of  a  Vocabulary  enlarged  it  by  the 
addition  of  a  Glossary,  which  he  or  some  one  before 
him  had  copied  out  and  collected  from  the  glossed 
manuscripts  of  his  bibliotheca.  He  extended  it  by 
copying  into  it  vocabularies  and  glossaries  borrowed 
from  other  scholars ;  he  lent  his  own  collection  to  be 
similarly  copied  by  others.  Several  such  collections 
exist  formed  far  back  in  Old  English  times,  the  com- 
posite character  of  which,  partly  glossary,  partly 
vocabulary,  reveals  itself  upon  even  a  cursory  exami- 
nation. 

As  these  manuscript  lists  came  to  be  copied  and 
re-copied,  it  was  seen  that  their  usefulness  would  be 
increased  by  putting  the  words  and  phrases  into  alpha- 
betical order,  whereby  a  particular  word  could  be  more 
readily  found  than  by  looking  for  it  in  a  promiscuous 
list  of  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  words.  The  first 
step  was  to  bring  together  all  the  words  having  the 
same  first  letter.  The  copyist  instead  of  transcribing 
the  glossary  right  on  as  it  stood,  extracted  first  all 
the  words  beginning  with  A;  then  he  went  through 
it  again  picking  out  all  the  words  beginning  with  B ; 
then  a  third  time  for  those  with  C,  and  so  on  with 
D,  E,  and  the  rest,  till  he  had  transcribed  the  whole, 
and  his  copy  was  no  longer  in  the  fortuitous  disorder 
of  the  original,  but  in  what  we  call  first-letter  order. 

A  still  later  scribe  making  a  copy  of  this  vocabulary, 
or  possibly  combining  two  or  three  lists  already  in 
first-letter  order,  carried  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
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one  stage  further ;  instead  of  transcribing  the  ^4-words 
as  they  stood,  he  went  through  them,  picking  out 
first  those  that  began  with  Aa-,  then  those  in  Ab-, 
then  those  in  Ac-,  and  so  on,  to  Az.  Then  he  did 
the  same  with  the  5-words,  picking  out  first  all  in 
Ba-,  then  Be-,  Bi-,  BI-,  Bo-,  Br-,  Bu-,  By-;  and  so 
exhausting  the  5-words.  Thus,  at  length,  in  this 
second  recension,  the  Vocabulary  stood,  not  yet  com- 
pletely alphabetical,  but  alphabetized  as  far  as  the 
second  letter  of  each  word. 

All  these  stages  can  actually  be  seen  in  four  of  the 
most  ancient  glossaries  of  English  origin  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  known  respectively,  from  the  libraries 
to  which  they  now  belong,  as  the  Leiden,  the  Epinal, 
the  Erfurt,  and  the  Corpus  (the  last  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge).  The  Leiden  Glossary  represents 
the  earliest  stage  of  such  a  work,  being  really,  in  the 
main,  a  collection  of  smaller  glossaries,  or  rather  sets 
of  glosses,  each  set  entered  under  the  name  of  the 
treatise  from  which  it  was  extracted,  the  words  in 
each  being  left  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened 
to  come  in  the  treatise  or  work,  without  any  further 
arrangement,  alphabetical  or  other.  It  appears  also 
to  incorporate  in  a  final  section  some  small  earlier 
vocabularies  or  lists  of  names  of  animals  and  other 
classes  of  things.  In  order  to  discover  whether  any 
particular  word  occurs  in  this  glossary,  the  whole  work 
from  beginning  to  end  must  be  looked  through.  The 
first  advance  upon  this  is  seen  in  the  Epinal  Glossary, 
which  uses  part  at  least  of  the  materials  of  the  Leiden, 
incorporating  with  them  many  others.  This  glossary 
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has  advanced  to  first-letter  order:  all  the  A-words 
come  together,  followed  by  all  the  B-words,  and  so 
on  to  Z,  but  there  is  no  further  arrangement  under 
the  individual  letters1.  There  are  nearly  fourteen 
columns  of  words  beginning  with  A,  containing  each 
about  forty  entries ;  the  whole  of  these  550  entries 
must  be  looked  through  to  see  if  a  given  word  occurs 
in  this  glossary.  The  third  stage  is  represented  by 
the  Corpus  Glossary,  which  contains  the  materials  of 
its  predecessors,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  in  which 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  the  second  letter  of  each  word :  thus  the  first 
ninety-five  words  explained  begin  with  Ab-,  and  the 
next  seventy-eight  with  Ac-,  and  so  on,  but  the 
alphabetization  goes  no  further 2 ;  the  glossary  is  in 
second-letter  order.  In  at  least  one  glossary  of  the 
tenth  century,  contained  in  a  MS.  of  the  British 
Museum  (Harl.  3376),  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
has  been  carried  as  far  as  the  third  letter,  beyond 
which  point  it  does  not  appear  to  have  advanced. 

The  MS.  of  the  Corpus  Glossary  dates  to  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century  ;  the  Epinal  and  Erfurt — 
although  the  MS.  copies  that  have  come  down  to 

1  Thus  the  first  six  Latin  words   in  A  glossed  are  apodixen, 
aminece,  amttes,  arcontus,  axungia ;  the  last  six  are  arbusta,  anser, 
affricus,  atticus,  auiaria,  avena ;   mostly  '  hard '   Latin   it  will  be 
perceived.    The  Erfurt  Glossary  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  duplicate 
of  the  Epinal. 

2  Thus  the  first  five  Latin  entries  in  ab-  are  abminiculum,  abelena, 
abiecit,  abstda,  abies,  and  the  last  five  aboleri,  ab  borea,  abiles,  aborsus, 
absorduum.    To  find  whether  a  wanted  word  in  ab-  occurs  in  this 
glossary,  it  was  necessary  to  look  through  more  than  two  columns 
containing  ninety-five  entries. 
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us  are  not  older,  or  not  so  old— must  from  their 
nature  go  back  as  glossaries  to  a  still  earlier  date, 
and  the  Leiden  to  an  earlier  still;  so  that  we  carry 
back  these  beginnings  of  lexicography  in  England 
to  a  time  somewhere  between  600  and  700  A.D.,  and 
probably  to  an  age  not  long  posterior  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  in  the  south  of  England  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century.  Many  more  vocabularies  were 
compiled  between  these  early  dates  and  the  eleventh 
century;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  those  ancient 
glossaries  and  vocabularies  not  only  became  fuller  and 
more  orderly  as  time  advanced,  but  they  also  became 
more  English.  For,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  glosses  was  to  explain 
difficult  Latin  words ;  this  was  done  at  first,  whenever 
possible,  by  easier  Latin  words ;  apparently,  only 
when  none  such  were  known,  was  the  explanation 
given  in  the  vernacular,  in  Old  English.  In  the 
Epinal  Glossary  the  English  words  are  thus  relatively 
few.  In  the  first  page  they  number  thirty  out  of  117, 
and  in  some  pages  they  do  not  amount  to  half  that 
number.  In  the  Corpus  Glossary  they  have  become 
proportionally  more  numerous;  and  in  the  glossaries 
that  follow,  the  Latin  explanations  are  more  and 
more  eliminated  and  replaced  by  English  ones,  until 
the  vocabularies  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
whether  arranged  alphabetically  or  under  classified 
headings,  are  truly  Latin-English :  every  Latin  word 
given  is  explained  by  an  English  one;  and  we  see 
clearly  that  a  new  aim  had  gradually  evolved  itself; 
the  object  was  no  longer  to  explain  difficult  Latin 
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words,  but  to  give  the  English  equivalents  of  as 
many  words  as  possible,  and  thus  practically  to  pro- 
vide a  Latin  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Englishmen1. 
Learning  and  literature,  science  and  art,  had  attained 
to  fair  proportions  in  England,  and  in  the  Old  English 
tongue,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  Norman  Conquest  brought  to 
England  law  and  organization,  and  welded  the  country 
into  a  political  unity;  but  it  overthrew  Old  English 
learning  and  literary  culture.  In  literary  culture  the 
Normans  were  about  as  far  behind  the  people  whom 
they  conquered  as  the  Romans  were  when  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Greece ;  and  it  was  not  till 
some  two  generations  after  the  Conquest,  that  learning 
and  literature  regained  in  England  somewhat  of  the 
position  which  they  had  occupied  two  centuries  earlier. 
And  this  new  literary  culture  was  naturally  confined  to 
the  French  dialect  of  the  conquerors,  which  had  become 
the  language  of  court  and  castle,  of  church  and  law,  of 
chivalry  and  the  chase  ;  while  the  rich  and  cultured 
tongue  of  Alfred  and  ^Elfric  was  left  for  generations 
without  literary  employment,  during  which  time  it  lost 
nearly  all  its  poetical,  philosophical,  scientific,  and 
artistic  vocabulary,  retaining  only  the  words  of  common 

1  An  important  collection  of  these  early  beginnings  of  lexi- 
cography in  England  was  made  so  long  ago  as  1857,  by  the  late 
distinguished  antiquary  Thomas  Wright,  and  published  as  the 
first  volume  of  a  Library  of  National  Antiquities.  A  new  edition 
of  this  with  sundry  emendations  and  additions  was  prepared 
and  published  in  1884  by  Professor  R.  F.  Wiilcker  of  Leipzig,  and 
the  collection  is  now  generally  referred  to  by  scholars  in  German 
fashion  under  the  designation  of  Wright- Wiilcker. 
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life  and  everyday  use  *.  And  for  more  than  300  years 
after  the  Conquest  English  lexicography  stood  still. 
Between  1066  and  1400,  Wright- Wiilcker  shows  only 
two  meagre  vocabularies,  occupying  some  twenty-four 
columns  of  his  volume.  One  of  these,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  is  only  an  echo  of  the  earlier  literary  age, 
a  copy  of  a  pre-Conquest  glossary,  which  some  scribe 
who  could  still  read  the  classical  tongue  of  the  old 
West  Saxon  Court,  transliterated  into  the  corrupted 
forms  of  his  own  generation.  The  other  is  a  short 
vocabulary  of  the  Latin  and  vernacular  names  of 
plants,  a  species  of  class-vocabulary  of  which  there 
exist  several  of  rather  early  date. 

But  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
English  is  once  more  in  the  ascendant.  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  Robert  Mannyng  of  Brunne,  Dan  Michel 
of  Canterbury,  and  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole,  William 
Langland  and  John  Wyclif,  John  Gower  and  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  and  many  other  authors  of  less  known  or 
entirely  unknown  name,  have  written  in  the  tongue 
of  the  people ;  English  has  been  sanctioned  for  use 
in  the  courts  of  law;  and,  as  John  of  Trevisa  tells 
us,  has,  since  the  '  furste  moreyn '  or  Great  Pestilence 
of  1349  (which  Mrs.  Markham  has  taught  nineteenth- 

1  This  is  the  primary  reason  why  in  Middle  and  Modern 
English,  unlike  what  is  found  in  German  and  Dutch,  the  terms 
of  culture,  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  are  of  French  or,  through 
French,  of  Latin  origin.  The  corresponding  Old  English  terms 
were  forgotten  during  the  age  of  illiteracy,  and  when,  generations 
later,  the  speaker  of  English  came  again  to  deal  with  such  subjects, 
he  had  to  do  like  Layamon,  when  he  knew  no  longer  tungol-crceft, 
and  could  refer  to  it  only  as  '  the  craft  ihote  astronomie  in  other 
kunnes  speche.' 
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century  historians  to  call  the  '  Black  Death '),  been 
introduced  into  the  grammar  schools  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Latin  exercises,  which  boys  formerly  rendered 
into  French.  And  under  these  new  conditions  lexico- 
graphical activity  at  once  bursts  forth  with  vigour. 
Six  important  vocabularies  of  the  fifteenth  century  are 
printed  by  Wright- Wiilcker,  most  of  them  arranged, 
like  the  Old  English  one  of  ^Elfric,  under  subject- 
headings  ;  but  one  large  one,  extending  to  2,500  words, 
entirely  alphabetical.  About  the  middle  of  the  century, 
also,  was  compiled  the  famous  Medulla  Grammatices  *, 
designated,  with  some  propriety,  '  the  first  Latin- 
English  Dictionary,'  the  popularity  of  which  is  shown 
by  the  many  manuscript  copies  that  still  survive; 
while  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  Ortus  (i.e.  Hortus] 
Vocabulorum  or  first  printed  Latin-English  Dictionary, 
which  issued  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  1500,  and  in  many  subsequent  editions  down  to 
1533,  as  well  as  in  an  edition  by  Pynson  in  1509. 

But  all  the  glossaries  and  vocabularies  as  yet 
mentioned  were  Latin-English ;  their  primary  object 
was  not  English,  but  the  elucidation  of  Latin.  A 
momentous  advance  was  made  about  1440,  when 
Brother  Galfridus  Grammaticus — Geoffrey  the  Gram- 
marian —  a  Dominican  friar  of  Lynn  Episcopi  in 
Norfolk,  produced  the  English-Latin  vocabulary,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Promptuarium  or  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum,  the  Children's  Store-room  or 
Repository. 

The  Promptorium,  the  name  of  which  has  now 
1  Also  Medulla  Grammaticae,  or  usually  Grammatice. 
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become  a  household  word  to  students  of  the  history 
of  English,  is  a  vocabulary  containing  some  10,000 
words— substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs— with  their 
Latin  equivalents,  which,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Albert 
Way  for  the  Camden  Society  in  1865,  makes  a  goodly 
volume.  Many  manuscript  copies  of  it  were  made  and 
circulated,  of  which  six  or  seven  are  known  to  be  still 
in  existence,  and  after  the  introduction  of  printing  it 
passed  through  many  editions  in  the  presses  of  Pynson, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  Julian  Notary. 

Later  in  the  same  century,  the  year  1483  saw  the 
compilation  of  a  similar,  but  quite  independent  work, 
which  its  author  named  the  Catholicon  Anglicum, 
that  is,  the  English  Catholicon  or  Universal  treatise, 
after  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Latin  dictionary  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Catholicon  or  Summa  of  Johannes 
de  Balbis,  or  John  of  Genoa,  made  in  1286.  The 
English  Catholicon  was  in  itself  a  work  almost  equally 
valuable  with  the  Promptorium ;  but  it  appears  never 
to  have  attained  to  the  currency  of  the  Promptorium, 
which  appeared  as  a  printed  book  in  1499,  while 
the  Catholicon  remained  in  two  MSS.  till  printed  for 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  in  1881. 

The  Renascence  of  Ancient  Learning  had  now 
reached  England,  and  during  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  compiled  and  published  many  important 
Latin- English  and  English- Latin  vocabularies  and 
dictionaries.  Among  these  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  Dictionary  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  Knight, 
the  first  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  took  to  itself 
in  English  what  was  destined  to  be  the  famous  name 
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of  DICTIONARY,  in  mediaeval  Latin,  Didionarius  liber, 
or  Dictionarium,  literally  a  repertory  of  dictiones,  a 
word  originally  meaning  'sayings/  but  already  by 
the  later  Latin  grammarians  used  in  the  sense  of 
verba  or  vocabula  'words.'  The  early  vocabularies 
and  dictionaries  had  many  names,  often  quaint  and 
striking ;  thus  one  of  c  1420  is  entitled  the  Nominate, 
or  Name-book ;  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
Medulla  Grammatices,  or  Marrow  of  Grammar,  the 
Ortus  Vocabulorum,  or  Garden  of  Words,  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulorum,  and  the  Catholicon  Anglicum ;  later 
we  find  the  Manipulus  Vocabulorum,  or  Handful  of  Voc- 
ables, the  Alvearie  or  Beehive,  the  Abecedarium,  the 
Bibliotheca,  or  Library,  the  Thesaurus,  or  Treasury  of 
Words — what  Old  English  times  would  have  called 
the  Word-hard,  the  World  of  Words,  the  Table  Alpha- 
betical, the  English  Expositor,  the  Ductor  in  Linguas, 
or  Guide  to  the  Tongues,  the  Glossographia,  the  New 
World  of  Words,  the  Etymologicum,  the  Gazophylacium ; 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  predict  in  the 
year  1538,  when  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  published  his 
'  Dictionary,'  that  this  name  would  supplant  all  the 
others,  and  even  take  the  place  of  the  older  and 
better- descended  word  Vocabulary,  much  less  that 
Dictionary  should  become  so  much  a  name  to  conjure 
with,  as  to  be  applied  to  works  which  are  not  word- 
books at  all,  but  reference-books  on  all  manner  of 
subjects,  as  Chronology,  Geography,  Music,  Com- 
merce, Manufactures,  Chemistry,  or  National  Bio- 
graphy, arranged  in  Alphabetical  or  '  Dictionary  order.' 
The  very  phrase,  'Dictionary  order,'  would  in  the 
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first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  been  unmean- 
ing, for  all  dictionaries  were  not  yet  alphabetical. 
There  is  indeed  no  other  connexion  between  a  dic- 
tionary and  alphabetical  order,  than  that  of  a  balance 
of  convenience.  Experience  has  shown  that  though 
an  alphabetical  order  makes  the  matter  of  a  dictionary 
very  disjointed,  scattering  the  terminology  of  a  par- 
ticular art,  science,  or  subject,  all  over  the  book,  and 
even  when  related  words  come  together,  often  putting 
the  unimportant  derivative  in  front  of  the  important 
primitive  word,  it  is  yet  that  by  which  a  word  or 
heading  can  be  found,  with  least  trouble  and  exercise 
of  thought.  But  this  experience  has  been  only  gradu- 
ally acquired;  even  now  the  native  dictionaries  of 
some  Oriental  languages  are  often  not  in  alphabetical 
order;  in  such  a  language  as  Chinese,  indeed,  there 
is  no  alphabetical  order  in  which  to  place  the  words, 
and  they  follow  each  other  in  the  dictionary  in  a 
purely  arbitrary  and  conventional  fashion.  In  English, 
as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  vocabularies  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  were  arranged  under 
class-headings  according  to  subject ;  and,  although  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot's  Dictionary  was  actually  in  alphabetical 
order,  that  of  J.  Withals,  published  in  1554,  under  the 
title  'A  short  dictionarie  for  young  beginners,'  and 
with  the  colophon  'Thus  endeth  this  Dictionary  very 
useful  for  Children,  compiled  by  J.  Withals,'  reverts 
to  the  older  arrangement  of  subject-classes,  as  Names 
of  things  in  the  Aether  or  skie,  the  xii  Signes,  the 
vii  Planets,  Tymes,  Seasons,  Other  times  in  the  yere, 
the  daies  of  the  weeke,  the  Ayre,  the  viij  windes,  the 
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iiii  partes  of  the  worlde,  Byrdes,  Bees,  Flies,  and 
other,  the  Water,  the  Sea,  Fishes,  a  Shippe  with  other 
water  vessels,  the  earth,  Mettales,  Serpents,  woorms 
and  creepinge  beastes,  Foure-footed  beastes,  &C.1 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  lecture  to  recount  even 
the  names  of  the  Latin-English  and  English-Latin 
dictionaries  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  need  only  be 
mentioned  that  there  were  six  successive  and  succes- 
sively enlarged  editions  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot;  that 
the  last  three  of  these  were  edited  by  Thomas  Cooper, 
'  Schole-Maister  of  Maudlens  in  Oxford '  (the  son  of 
an  Oxford  tradesman,  and  educated  as  a  chorister  in 
Magdalen  College  School,  who  rose  to  be  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
and  to  hold  successively  the  episcopal  sees  of  Lincoln 
and  Winchester),  and  that  Cooper,  in  1565,  published 
his  great  Thesaurus  Linguae  Romance  et  Britannicce, 
'opera  et  industria  Thomae  Cooperi  Magdalenensis,' 
founded  upon  the  great  French  work  of  Robert 
Stephens  (Estienne),  the  learned  French  scholar  and 
printer.  Of  this  work  Martin  Marprelate  says  in  his 
Epistle  (Arber,  p.  42),  '  His  Lordship  of  Winchester 
is  a  great  Clarke,  for  he  hath  translated  his  Dictionarie, 
called  Cooper's  Dictionarie,  verbatim  out  of  Robert 
Stephanus  his  Thesaurus,  and  ill-favoured  too,  they 
say ! '  This  was,  however,  the  criticism  of  an  adversary ; 
Cooper  had  added  to  Stephens's  work  many  accessions 
from  his  editions  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  and  other 
sources ;  his  Thesaurus  was  the  basis  of  later  Latin- 

1  At  the  end  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  adjectives ;  extending 
from  If.  793,  col.  2,  to  833,  foot. 
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English  dictionaries,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  dis- 
covered in  the  Latin- English  dictionaries  of  to-day. 

Of  printed  English-Latin  works,  after  the  Promp- 
torium,  one  of  the  earliest  was  the  Vulgaria  of  William 
Herman,  Headmaster  and  Provost  of  Eton,  printed  by 
Pynson  in  1519.  This  is  a  Dictionarium  or  liber  dic- 
tionarius  in  the  older  sense,  for  it  consists  of  short 
dictiones  or  sayings,  maxims,  and  remarks,  arranged 
under  subject-headings,  such  as  De  Pietate,  De  Impietate, 
De  corporis  dofibus,  De  Valetudinis  cura,  De  Hortensibus, 
De  Bellicis,  and  finally  a  heading  Promiscua.  It  may 
therefore  be  conceived  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
any  particular  dictio.  Horman  was  originally  a  Cam- 
bridge man ;  but,  according  to  Wood,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1477,  the 
very  year  in  which  Caxton  printed  his  first  book 
in  England,  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to 
find  among  the  illustrative  sentences  in-  the  Vulgaria, 
this  reference  to  the  new  art  (sign.  Oij) :  rThe  prynters 
haue  founde  a  crafte  to  make  bokes  by  brasen  letters 
sette  in  ordre  by  a  frame/  which  is  thus  latinized : 
'  Chalcographi  artem  excogitauerunt  imprimendi  libros 
qua  literae  formis  aereis  excudunt.'  Of  later  English- 
Latin  dictionaries  two  deserve  passing  mention:  the 
Abecedarium  of  Richard  Huloet  or  Howlet,  a  native 
of  Wisbech,  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
in  1552,  and  the  Alvearie  of  John  Baret,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  published  under  Elizabeth 
in  1573.  The  Abecedarium,  although  it  gives  the 
Latin  equivalents,  may  be  looked  upon  to  some  extent 
as  an  English  dictionary,  for  many  of  the  words  have 
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an  English  explanation,  as  well  as  a  Latin  rendering; 
thus  Almesse,  or  gift  of  dryncke,  meate,  or  money, 
distributed  to  the  poore,  sporfa,  sportula  ;  Amy  able, 
pleasante,  or  hauing  a  good  grace,  amabilis ;  Ana- 
baptistes,  a  sorte  of  heretyques  of  late  tyme  in  Germanye 
about  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  God  .1524.  . . .  Anabaptistce. 
Baret's  Alvearie  of  1573  has  been  justly  styled  '  one 
of  the  most  quaint  and  charming  of  all  the  early 
Dictionaries.'  In  his  '  Prefatory  Address  to  the  Reader' 
the  author  tells,  in  fine  Elizabethan  prose,  both  how 
his  book  came  into  existence,  and  why  he  gave  it 
its  curious  name  : — 

'About  eighteene  yeeres  agone,  hauing  pupils  at  Cambridge 
studious  of  the  Latine  tongue,  I  vsed  them  often  to  write  Epistles 
and  Theames  together,  and  dailie  to  translate  some  peece  of 
English  into  Latine,  for  the  more  speedie  attaining  of  the  same. 
And  after  we  had  a  little  begun,  perceiuing  what  great  trouble 
it  was  to  come  running  to  me  for  euerie  worde  they  missed, 
knowing  then  of  no  other  Dictionarie  to  helpe  vs,  but  Sir  Thomas 
Eliots  Librarie,  which  was  come  out  a  little  before ;  I  appointed 
them  certaine  leaues  of  the  same  booke  euerie  daie  to  write  the 
english  before  the  Latin,  &  likewise  to  gather  a  number  of  fine 
phrases  out  of  Cicero,  Terence,  Caesar,  Liuie,  &c.  &  to  set  them 
vnder  seuerall  titles,  for  the  more  readie  finding  them  againe  at 
their  neede.  Thus,  within  a  yeere  or  two,  they  had  gathered 
together  a  great  volume,  which  (for  the  apt  similitude  betweene 
the  good  Scholers  and  diligent  Bees  in  gathering  their  waxe  and 
honie  into  their  Hiue)  I  called  then  their  Aluearie,  both  for 
a  memoriall  by  whom  it  was  made,  and  also  by  this  name  to 
incourage  other  to  the  like  diligence,  for  that  they  should  not  see 
their  worthie  praise  for  the  same,  vnworthilie  drowned  in  obliuion. 
Not  long  after,  diuers  of  our  friends  borrowing  this  our  worke 
which  we  had  thus  contriued  &  wrought  onelie  for  our  owne 
priuate  vse,  often  and  many  waies  moued  me  to  put  it  in  print  for 
the  common  profet  of  others,  and  the  publike  propagation  of  the 
Latine  tongue.' 

But  when  Baret  at  length  resolved  to  comply  with 
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this  suggestion,  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  the  expense  of  the  work  being  not  the 
least : — 

'  And  surelie,  had  not  the  right  honourable  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
knight,  principal!  Secretarie  to  the  Queenes  Maiestie,  that  noble 
Theseus  of  learning,  and  comfortable  Patrone  to  all  Students,  and 
the  right  Worshipfull  M.  Nowell,  Deane  of  Pawles,  manie  waies 
encouraged  me  in  this  wearie  worke  (the  charges  were  so  great, 
and  the  losse  of  my  time  so  much  grieued  me)  I  had  neuer  bene 
able  alone  to  haue  wrestled  against  so  manie  troubles,  but  long  ere 
this  had  cleane  broken  off  our  worke  begun,  and  cast  it  by  for 
euer.' 

Between  the  dates  of  the  Abecedarium  and  the 
Alvearie,  Peter  Levins,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  published,  in  1570,  the  first  essay  at  an 
English  Riming  Dictionary,  the  Manipulus  Vocabulorum, 
or  Handful  of  Vocables,  an  original  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  it  was  reprinted  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  in  1867  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Wheatley.  The  English  words  are  arranged  in  order 
of  their  terminations,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a 
Latin  equivalent. 

Of  all  the  works  which  we  have  yet  considered, 
Latin  was  an  essential  element:  whether  the  object 
was,  as  in  the  glossaries  and  vocabularies  before  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  explain  the  Latin  words  themselves, 
or  as  in  the  Promptorium  and  Catholicon,  the  Abece- 
darium and  the  Alvearie,  and  other  works  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  render  English  words  into  Latin. 
But  a  new  stage  of  development  was  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  dictionaries  of  English  with  another 
modern  language.  In  1521,  the  '  Introductory  to  write 
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and  to  pronounce  Frenche,'  by  Alexander  Barclay, 
author  of  the  '  Ship  of  Fooles/  was  issued  from  the 
press  of  Robert  Coplande;  and  about  1527  Giles  du 
Guez  or  du  Wes  (anglicized  Dewes),  French  teacher 
to  the  Lady  Mary,  afterwards  Queen  Mary,  published 
his  '  Introductorie  for  to  lerne  to  rede,  to  pronounce 
and  to  speke  French  trewly.'  In  addition  to  grammatical 
rules  and  dialogues,  it  contains  a  select  vocabulary 
English  and  French.  In  1514,  Mary  Tudor,  younger 
sister  of  Henry  VIII,  became  the  unwilling  bride  of 
Louis  XII  of  France.  To  initiate  the  princess  in  her 
husband's  tongue,  John  Palsgrave,  a  native  of  London 
and  graduate  of  Cambridge,  who  had  subsequently 
studied  in  Paris,  was  chosen  as  her  tutor,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  France.  For  her  use  Palsgrave  prepared 
his  celebrated  Esclarcissement  de  la  Langue  Fran$oyse, 
which  he  subsequently  revised  and  published  in  1530, 
after  his  return  to  England,  where  he  was  incorporated 
M.A.  at  Oxford.  The  Esclarcissement  is  a  famous 
book,  at  once  grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  earliest  dictionary  of  a  modern 
language,  in  French  as  well  as  in  English.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1852  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
Government  in  the  series  of  publications  entitled 
'  Collection  de  documents  inedits  sur  1'histoire  de 
France,  publics  par  les  soins  du  Ministre  de  1'In- 
struction  Publique,  Deuxieme  Serie — Histoire  des 
Lettres  et  des  Sciences.'  It  is  a  trite  saying  that 
'  they  do  these  things  better  in  France ' ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  sometimes  true.  Amid  all  the  changes 
of  government  which  France  has  seen  in  modern 
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times,  it  has  never  been  forgotten  that  the  history 
of  the  French  language,  and  of  French  letters  and 
French  science,  is  part  of  the  history  of  France;  the 
British  government  has  not  even  now  attained  to 
the  standpoint  of  recognizing  this :  among  the  his- 
torical documents  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Record  Office,  there  is  no  series 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  language,  the  literature, 
or  the  science  of  England. 

Next  to  French,  the  continental  languages  most 
important  to  Englishmen  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  Italian  and  Spanish,  of  both  of  which,  accord- 
ingly, dictionaries  were  published  before  the  end 
of  the  century1.  In  1599  Richard  Percevall,  Gent., 
published  his  dictionary  in  Spanish  and  English ;  and 
in  the  same  year  '  resolute  John  Florio '  (who  in  his 
youth  resided  in  Worcester  Place,  Oxford,  and  was 
matriculated  at  Magdalen  College  in  1581)  brought  out 
his  Italian-English  Dictionary,  the  World  of  Words, 
which  he  re-published  in  a  much  enlarged  form  in 
1611,  with  dedication  to  the  Queen  of  James  I,  as 
Queen  Anna's  New  World  of  Words.  This  year, 
also,  Randall  Cotgrave  published  his  famous  French- 
English  Dictionary,  which  afterwards  passed  through 

1  It  must  however  be  mentioned  that  the  second  dictionary  of 
English  and  another  modern  tongue  was  appropriately  '  A  Dic- 
tionary in  Englyshe  and  Welshe,  moche  necessary  to  all  suche 
Welshemeri  as  wil  spedlye  learne  the  englyshe  tongue,  thought  vnto 
the  kynges  maiestie  very  mete  to  be  sette  forth  to  the  vse  of  his 
graces  subiectes  in  Wales,  ...  by  Wyllyam  Salesbury.'  The 
colophon  is  '  Imprynted  at  London  in  Foster  Lane,  by  me  John 
Waley.  1547.' 
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so  many  editions.  In  the  absence  as  yet  of  any 
merely  English  dictionary,  the  racy  English  vocabulary 
of  Florio  and  Cotgrave  is  of  exceeding  value,  and 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  illustrating  the 
contemporary  language  of  Shakspere,  to  whom  Florio, 
patronized  as  he  was  by  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and 
Pembroke,  was  probably  personally  known.  Thus,  the 
same  year  which  saw  England  provided  with  the  version 
of  the  Bible  which  was  to  be  so  intimately  identified 
with  the  language  of  the  next  three  centuries,  saw  her 
also  furnished  with  adequate  dictionaries  of  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish;  and,  in  1617,  a  still  more  am- 
bitious work  was  accomplished  by  John  Minsheu 
in  the  production  of  a  polyglot  dictionary  of  English 
with  ten  other  languages,  British  or  Welsh,  Low 
Dutch,  High  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  which  he  entitled 
'  'Hye/ia>i;  els  ras  yA.o5<nras,  id  est  Ductor  in  Linguas,  the 
Guide  into  Tongues.' 

But  though  in  these  works  there  is  necessarily 
contained  much  of  the  material  of  an  English  dic- 
tionary, so  that  we  can  from  them  recover  most  of 
the  current  vocabulary,  no  one  appears  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  felt  that  English- 
men could  want  a  dictionary  to  help  them  to  the 
knowledge  and  correct  use  of  their  own  language. 
That  language  was  either  an  in-born  faculty,  or  it 
was  inhaled  with  their  native  air,  or  imbibed  with 
their  mothers'  milk ;  how  could  they  need  a  book 
to  teach  them  to  speak  their  mother-tongue  ?  To 
the  scholars  of  the  Renascence  the  notion  would 
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have  seemed  absurd — as  absurd  as  it  has  seemed  to 
some  of  their  descendants  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  an  English  grammar-school  or  an  English  uni- 
versity should  trouble  itself  about  such  aboriginal 
products  of  the  English  skull,  as  English  language 
and  literature.  But  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  there  was 
a  moving  of  the  waters:  the  Renascence  of  ancient 
learning  had  itself  brought  into  English  use  thousands 
of  learned  words,  from  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  other  languages,  'ink-horn  terms/  as  they  were 
called  by  Bale  and  by  Puttenham,  unknown  to,  and 
not  to  be  imbibed  from,  mother  or  grandmother.  A 
work  exhibiting  the  spelling,  and  explaining  the 
meaning,  of  these  new-fangle  '  hard  words '  was  the 
felt  want  of  the  day ;  and  the  first  attempt  to  supply 
it  marks,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  point  in 
the  evolution  of  the  modern  English  Dictionary. 

In  1604,  Robert  Cawdrey,  who  had  been  a  school- 
master at  Okeham,  and  afterwards  at  Coventry,  pub- 
lished a  modest  octavo  of  120  pages,  5!  inches  by  3^, 
calling  itself  The  Table  Alphabetical  of  Hard  Words, 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  proper  spelling  and  meaning 
of  some  3,000  of  these  learned  terms;  his  work 
reached  a  third  edition  in  1612 J.  In  1616,  Dr.  John 
Bullokar,  then  resident  in  Chichester,  followed  with 
a  work  of  the  same  kind  and  size,  named  by  him 
An  English  Expositor,  of  which  numerous  editions 

1  In  the  Dedication  he  says,  'Which  worke,  long  ago  for  the 
most  part,  was  gathered  by  me,  but  lately  augmented  by  my  sonne 
Thomas,  who  now  is  Schoolemaister  in  London.' 
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came  out,  one  as  late  as  1684.  And  in  1623  appeared 
the  work  which  first  assumed  the  title  of  '  The 
English  Dictionarie/  by  H.  C.,  Gent.  H.  C.,  we  learn 
from  the  dedication,  was  Henry  Cockeram,  to  whom 
John  Ford  the  dramatist  addressed  the  following  con- 
gratulatory lines: — 

To  my  industrious  friend,  the  Author  of  this  English  Dictionarie, 

MR.  HENRY  COCKRAM  OF  EXETER. 
Borne  in  the  West  ?  Hue  there  ?  so  far  from  Court  ? 
From  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London  ?  yet  report 
(Now  in  these  daies  of  Eloquence)  such  change 
Of  words  ?  vnknown  ?  vntaught  ?  tis  new  and  strange. 
Let  Gallants  therefore  skip  no  more  from  hence 
To  Italie,  France,  Spaine,  and  with  expence 
Waste  time  and  faire  estates,  to  learne  new  fashions 
Of  complementall  phrases,  soft  temptations 
To  glorious  beggary :   Here  let  them  hand 
This  Booke  ;  here  studie,  reade,  and  vnderstand : 
Then  shall  they  find  varietie  at  Home, 
As  curious  as  at  Paris,  or  at  Rome. 
For  my  part  I  confesse,  hadst  not  thou  writ, 
I  had  not  beene  acquainted  with  more  wit 
Than  our  old  English  taught ;  but  now  I  can 
Be  proud  to  know  I  have  a  Countryman 
Hath  strugled  for  a  fame,  and  what  is  more, 
Gain'd  it  by  paths  of  Art,  vntrod  before. 
The  benefit  is  generall ;  the  crowne 
Of  praise  particular,  and  thats  thine  owne. 
What  should  I  say  ?  thine  owne  deserts  inspire  thee, 
Twere  base  to  enuie,  I  must  then  admire  thee. 

A  friend  and  louer  of  thy  paines, 

IOHN  FORD. 

And  a  deeply  interesting  little  book  is  this  diminutive 
ancestor  of  the  modern  English  Dictionary,  to  describe 
which  adequately  would  take  far  more  time  than  the 
limits  of  this  lecture  afford.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  Part  I  contains  the  hard  words  with  their 
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explanation  in  ordinary  language ;  and  instructive  it  is 
to  see  what  words  were  then  considered  hard  and 
unknown.  Many  of  them  certainly  would  be  so  still  : 
as,  for  example,  abgregate,  '  to  lead  out  of  the  flock ' ; 
acersecomick,  '  one  whose  hair  was  never  cut ' ;  adcor- 
porated,  'married';  adecastickt  'one  that  will  do  just 
howsoever ' ;  bubulcitote,  '  to  cry  like  a  cow-boy ' ;  collo- 
cuplicate,  'to  enrich' — concerning  which  we  wonder  who 
used  them,  or  where  Cockeram  found  them;  but  we 
are  surprised  to  find  among  these  hard  words  abandon, 
abhorre,  abrupt,  absurd,  action,  activitie,  and  actresse,  ex- 
plained as  'a  woman  doer/  for  the  stage  actress  had 
not  yet  appeared.  Blunder,  'to  bestir  oneself/  and 
Garble,  'to  dense  things  from  dust/  remind  us  that 
the  meanings  of  words  are  subject  to  change.  The 
Second  Part  contains  the  ordinary  words  'explained' 
by  their  hard  equivalents,  and  is  intended  to  teach 
a  learned  style.  The  plain  man  or  gentlewoman  may 
write  a  letter  in  his  or  her  natural  language,  and  then 
by  turning  up  the  simple  words  in  the  dictionary  alter 
them  into  their  learned  equivalents.  Thus  'abound' 
may  be  altered  into  exuperate,  '  too  great  plenty '  into 
uberfy,  '  he  and  I  are  of  one  age '  into  we  are  coetaneous, 
'youthful  babbling'  into  juvenile  inaniloquence — a  useful 
expression  to  hurl  at  an  opponent  in  the  Oxford 
Union. 

The  last  part  is  the  most  entertaining  of  all :  it  is 
headed  'The  Third  Part,  treating  of  Gods  and  God- 
desses, Men  and  Women,  Boyes  and  Maides,  Giants 
and  Diuels,  Birds  and  Beasts,  Monsters  and  Serpents, 
Wells  and  Riuers,  Herbes,  Stones,  Trees,  Dogges, 
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Fishes,  and  the  like';  it  is  a  key  to  the  allusions 
to  classical,  historical,  mythological,  and  other  mar- 
vellous persons,  animals,  and  things,  to  be  met  with 
in  polite  literature.  A  good  example  of  its  contents 
is  the  well-known  article  on  the  Crocodile-. — 

'  Crocodile,  a  beast  hatched  of  an  egge,  yet  some  of  them  grow  to 
a  great  bignesse,  as  10.  20.  or  30.  foot  in  length  :  it  hath  cruell  teeth 
and  scaly  back,  with  very  sharpe  clawes  on  his  feete :  if  it  see 
a  man  afraid  of  him,  it  will  eagerly  pursue  him,  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  be  assaulted  he  wil  shun  him.  Hauing  eaten 
the  body  of  a  man,  it  will  weepe  ouer  the  head,  but  in  fine  eate  the 
head  also:  thence  came  the  Prouerb,  he  shed  Crocodile  teares, 
viz.,  fayned  teares.' 

Appreciation  of  Cockeram's  '  Dictionarie '  was  marked 
by  the  numerous  editions  through  which  it  passed 
down  as  late  as  1659.  Meanwhile  Thomas  Blount, 
Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  correspondent  of 
Anthony  a  Wood,  was  devoting  the  leisure  hours 
of  twenty  years  to  his  '  Glossographia :  or  a  Dictionary 
interpreting  all  such  hard  words,  whether  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,'  etc.,  'as  are  now  used  in  our  refined 
English  Tongue/  of  which  the  first  edition  saw  the 
light  in  1656. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  truism,  that  the  higher  position 
now  taken  by  English  studies,  is  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  advances  which  have  been  made  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  that  but  for  the  movement  to  let  women 
share  in  the  advantages  of  a  university  education, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  nineteenth  century  would 
have  witnessed  the  establishment  of  a  School  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  at  Oxford.  In  con- 
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nexion  with  this  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  the 
preparation  of  these  early  seventeenth  century  English 
dictionaries  was  also  largely  due  to  a  consideration 
of  the  educational  wants  of  women.  The  'Table 
Alphabeticall '  of  Robert  Cawdrey,  which  was  dedicated 
to  five  'right  honourable,  Worshipfull,  vertuous,  and 
godlie  Ladies1,'  the  sisters  of  his  former  pupil,  Sir 
James  Harrington,  Knight,  bears  on  its  title-page  that  it 
is  'gathered  for  the  benefit  and  help  of  Ladies,  Gentle- 
women, or  any  other  vnskilfull  persons.'  Bullokar's 
Expositor  was  dedicated  '  to  the  Right  Honorable  and 
Vertvovs  his  Singvlar  Good  Ladie,  the  Ladie  Jane 
Viscountesse  Mountague,'  under  whose  patronage  he 
hoped  to  see  the  work  'perhaps  gracefully  admitted 
among  greatest  Ladies  and  studious  Gentlewomen, 
to  whose  reading  (I  am  made  belieue)  it  will  not  prooue 
altogether  vngratefull.'  In  similar  words,  the  title- 
page  of  Cockeram's  Dictionary  proclaims  its  purpose 
of  '  Enabling  as  well  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  ...  as 
also  Strangers  of  any  Nation  to  the  vnderstanding 
of  the  more  difficult  Authors  already  printed  in  our 
Language,  and  the  more  speedy  attaining  of  an  elegant 
perfection  of  the  English  tongue,  both  in  reading, 
speaking,  and  writing.'  And  Thomas  Blount,  setting 
forth  the  purpose  of  his  Glossographia,  says,  in  words 
of  which  one  seems  to  have  heard  an  echo  in  reference 

1  'To  the  right  honourable,  worshipfull,  vertuous,  &  godlie 
Ladies,  the  Lady  Hastings,  the  Lady  Dudley,  the  Lady  Mountague, 
the  Ladie  Wingfield,  and  the  Lady  Leigh,  his  Christian  friends, 
R.  C.  wisheth  great  prosperitie  in  this  life,  with  increase  of  grace, 
and  peace  from  GOD  our  Father,  through  lesus  Christ  our  Lord 
and  onely  Sauiour.'  (A  2.) 
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to  an  English  School  in  this  University, '  It  is  chiefly 
intended  for  the  more-knowing  Women,  and  less- 
knowing  Men ;  or  indeed  for  all  such  of  the  unlearned, 
who  can  but  finde  in  an  Alphabet  the  word  they  vnder- 
stand  not.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  these  references  to  the  needs 
of  women  disappear  from  the  later  editions,  and  are 
wanting  in  later  dictionaries  after  1660;  whether  this 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  less-knowing  women 
had  now  come  upsides  with  the  more-knowing  men; 
or  that  with  the  Restoration,  female  education  went 
out  of  fashion,  and  women  sank  back  again  into  elegant 
illiteracy,  I  leave  to  the  historian  to  discover;  I  only, 
as  a  lexicographer,  record  the  fact  that  from  the 
Restoration  the  dictionaries  are  silent  about  the  educa- 
tion of  women,  till  we  pass  the  Revolution  settlement 
and  reach  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne,  when  J.  K.  in 
1702  tells  us  that  his  dictionary  is  '  chiefly  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  young  Scholars,  Tradesmen,  Arti- 
ficers, and  the  female  sex,  who  would  learn  to  spell 
truely.' 

Blount's  Glossographia  went  through  many  editions 
down  to  1707 ;  but  two  years  after  its  appearance, 
Edward  Phillips,  the  son  of  Milton's  sister  Anne,  pub- 
lished his  New  World  of  Words,  which  Blount  with 
some  reason  considered  to  be  largely  plagiarized  from 
his  book.  He  held  his  peace,  however,  until  Phillips 
brought  out  a  Law-Dictionary  or  Nomothetes,  also  largely 
copied  from  his  own  Nomo-lexicon,  when  he  could 
refrain  himself  no  longer,  and  burst  upon  the  world 
with  his  indignant  pamphlet,  'A  World  of  Errors 
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discovered  in  the  New  World  of  Words,  and  in 
Nomothetes  or  the  Interpreter,'  in  which  he  exhibits 
the  proofs  of  Phillips's  cribbing,  and  makes  wild  sport 
of  the  cases  in  which  his  own  errors  and  misprints 
had  either  been  copied  or  muddled  by  his  plagiarist. 
The  latter  did  not  vouchsafe  a  reply ;  he  knew  a  better 
plan ;  he  quietly  corrected  in  his  next  edition  the 
mistakes  which  Blount  had  so  conveniently  pointed 
out,  and  his  '  New  World  of  Words/  furnished  with 
an  engraved  frontispiece,  containing  views  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  portraits  of  some  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  scholars,  lived  on  in  successive  editions 
as  long  as  Blount's. 

Time  and  space  forbid  me  even  to  recount  the 
later  dictionaries  of  this  class  and  period;  we  need 
only  mention  that  of  Elisha  Coles,  a  chorister  and 
subsequently  matriculated  student  of  Magdalen  College 
(of  which  his  uncle,  Elisha  Coles,  was  steward  under 
the  Commonwealth),  a  meritorious  work  which  passed 
through  numerous  editions  down  to  1732;  and  that 
of  Edward  Cocker,  the  celebrated  arithmetician  and 
writing-master  of  St.  George's,  Southwark,  by  whom 
people  still  sometimes  asseverate  '  according  to  Cocker.' 
This  was  published  after  his  death,  '  from  the  author's 
correct  copy,'  by  John  Hawkins,  in  1704,  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  redoubtable  Cocker  himself  in  flowing 
wig  and  gown,  and  the  following  lines: — 

'  COCKER,  who  in  fair  writing  did  excell, 
And  in  Arithmetic  perform'd  as  well, 
This  necessary  work  took  next  in  hand, 
That  Englishmen  might  English  understand.' 

C 
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The  last  edition  of  Phillips'  New  World  of  Words 
was  edited  after  his  death,  with  numerous  additions, 
by  John  Kersey,  son  of  John  Kersey  the  mathema- 
tician. Two  years  later  Kersey  threw  the  materials 
into  another  form  and  published  it  in  an  octavo,  as 
Kersey's  'Dictionarium  Anglo- Britannicum,  or  a  General 
English  Dictionary,'  of  which  three  editions  appeared 
before  1721.  In  this  work  there  are  included  a  con- 
siderable number  of  obsolete  words,  chiefly  from 
Spenser  and  his  contemporaries,  marked  O.,  and  in 
some  cases  erroneously  explained.  Professor  Skeat 
has  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  source  of  Chatter- 
ton's  Elizabethan  vocabulary,  and  that  he  took  the 
obsolete  words,  which  he  attributed  to  Rowley, 
erroneous  explanations  and  all,  direct  from  Kersey's 
Dictionary. 

More  than  100  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Robert 
Cawdrey  prepared  his  '  Table  Alphabeticall,'  and 
nearly  a  century  since  the  work  of  Cockeram ;  and 
all  the  dictionaries  which  had  meanwhile  appeared, 
although  their  size  had  steadily  increased,  were,  in 
purpose  and  fact,  only  what  these  works  had  been — 
Vocabularies  of  '  Hard  Words,'  not  of  words  in 
general.  The  notion  that  an  English  Dictionary  ought 
to  contain  all  English  words  had  apparently  as  yet 
occurred  to  no  one;  at  least  no  one  had  proposed 
to  carry  the  idea  into  practice.  But  this  further  step 
in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  dictionary  was  now 
about  to  be  made,  and  the  man  who  made  it  was 
one  of  the  most  deserving  in  the  annals  of  English 
lexicography.  We  now,  looking  back  on  the  eighteenth 
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century,  associate  it  chiefly  with  the  work  of  Dr. 
Johnson ;  but  down  beyond  the  middle  of  that  century, 
and  to  the  man  in  the  street  much  later,  by  far  the 
best-known  name  in  connexion  with  dictionaries  was 
that  of  NATHANAEL  BAILEY.  An  advertisement  ap- 
pended to  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary  runs 
thus  :  '  Youth  Boarded,  and  taught  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  in  a  Method  more  Easy 
and  Expedient  than  is  common;  also,  other  School- 
learning,  by  the  Author  of  this  Dictionary,  to  be 
heard  of  at  Mr.  Batley's,  Bookseller,  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Dove  in  Paternoster  Row/  Bailey  was  the  author 
or  editor  of  several  scholarly  works ;  but,  for  us,  his 
great  work  was  his  Universal  Etymological  English 
Dictionary,  published  in  1721.  In  this  he  aimed  at 
including  all  English  words;  yet  not  for  the  mere 
boast  of  '  completeness/  but  for  a  practical  purpose. 
The  dictionary  was  not  merely  explanatory,  it  was 
also  etymological ;  and  though  Englishmen  might  not 
need  to  be  told  the  meaning  of  man  or  woman,  dog 
or  cat1,  they  might  want  a  hint  as  to  their  derivation. 
Bailey  had  hit  the  nail  aright :  successive  editions 
were  called  for  almost  every  two  years  during  the 
century;  when  the  author  died,  in  1742,  the  tenth 
edition  was  in  the  press.  In  that  of  1731,  Bailey 
first  marked  the  stress-accent,  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  indicating  pronunciation.  In  1730,  moreover,  he 
brought  out  with  the  aid  of  some  specialists,  his  folio 

1  His  explanations  of  such  words  were  curt  enough  :  '  Cat,  a 
Creature  well  known';  'Horse,  a  Beast  well  known';  'Man, 
a  Creature  endued  with  Reason.' 

C  2 
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dictionary,  the  greatest  lexicographical  work  yet  under- 
taken in  English,  into  which  he  also  introduced 
diagrams  and  proverbs.  This  is  an  interesting  book 
historically,  for,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  it 
formed  the  working  basis  of  Dr.  Johnson 1. 

Bailey  had  many  imitators  and  rivals,  nearly  all  of 
whom  aimed,  like  him,  at  including  all  words ;  of 
these  I  need  only  name  Dyche  and  Pardon  1735, 
B.  N.  Defoe  1735,  and  Benjamin  Martin  1749. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  century,  the  feel- 
ing arose  among  literary  men,  as  well  as  among  the 
booksellers,  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  preparation 
of  a  '  Standard  Dictionary '  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  language  had  now  attained  a  high  degree  of 
literary  perfection ;  a  perfect  prose  style,  always  a 
characteristic  of  maturity,  had  been  created ;  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  dramatists  and  essayists — Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Defoe — had  demonstrated  that 
English  was  capable  of  expressing  clearly  and  ele- 
gantly everything  that  needed  to  be  expressed  in 
language.  The  age  of  Queen  Anne  was  compared 
to  the  Ciceronian  age  of  Latin,  or  the  age  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato  in  Greek.  But  in  both  these  cases,  as 
indeed  in  that  of  every  known  ancient  people,  the 
language,  after  reaching  its  acme  of  perfection,  had 
begun  to  decay  and  become  debased :  the  golden  age 
of  Latinity  had  passed  into  a  silvern,  and  that  into 
a  brazen  and  an  iron  age.  The  fear  was  that  a  like 
fate  should  overtake  English  also;  to  avert  which 

1  'An  interleaved  copy  of  Bailey's  dictionary  in  folio  he  made  the 
repository  of  the  several  articles.'  Works  ofj.,  1787,  1. 175. 
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calamity  the  only  remedy  appeared  to  be  to  fix  the 
language  by  means  of  a  '  Standard  Dictionary,'  which 
should  register  the  proper  sense  and  use  of  every 
word  and  phrase,  from  which  no  polite  writer  hence- 
forth would  be  expected  to  deviate ;  but,  even  as 
generation  after  generation  of  boys  and  men  found 
their  perfection  of  Latinity  in  the  imitation  of  Cicero, 
so  all  succeeding  ages  of  Englishmen  should  find 
their  ideal  of  speech  and  writing  fixed  for  ever  in 
this  standard  dictionary.  To  us  of  a  later  age, 
with  our  fuller  knowledge  of  the  history  of  language, 
and  our  wider  experience  of  its  fortunes,  when  it  has 
to  be  applied  to  entirely  new  fields  of  knowledge, 
such  as  have  been  opened  to  us  since  the  birth  of 
modern  science,  this  notion  seems  childlike  and  pathetic. 
But  it  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  age  of  staid  and  decorous  subsidence  from 
the  energetic  restlessness  of  the  seventeenth — an  age 
in  which  men  eschewed  revolution  and  innovation, 
and  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  conserve,  con- 
solidate, polish,  refine,  and  make  the  best  of  what 
they  had. 

In  this  notion  of  ascertaining,  purifying,  refining,  and 
fixing  the  language,  England  was  only  following  in 
the  wake  of  some  other  countries.  In  Italy  the 
Accademia  della  Cmsca,  and  in  France  the  Academie 
frangaise,  had  been  instituted  for  this  very  purpose, 
and  the  latter  had,  after  twenty  years  of  preparation, 
and  forty  more  years  of  work,  published  the  first  edition 
of  a  dictionary  in  which  the  French  language  was 
(fondly  and  vainly)  supposed  to  be  thus  ascertained, 
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sifted,  and  fixed  for  ever.  England  had  no  Academy ; 
but  it  was  thought  that  what  had  been  done  in  France 
by  the  Forty  Immortals  might  perhaps  be  done  here 
by  some  leading  man  of  letters.  The  idea  had,  it 
appears,  been  put  before  Alexander  Pope,  and  approved 
by  him ;  he  is  said  even  to  have  drawn  up  a  list  of 
the  authors  whose  writings  might  be  taken  as  authorities 
for  such  a  dictionary ;  but  he  died  in  1744,  before 
anything  further  was  done.  The  subject  seems  then 
to  have  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  SAMUEL 
JOHNSON;  but  it  was  not  till  1747  that  the  matter  took 
definite  shape,  when  a  syndicate  of  five  or  six  London 
booksellers  contracted  with  Johnson  to  produce  the 
desired  standard  dictionary  in  the  space  of  three 
years  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  guineas.  Alas 
for  human  calculations,  and  especially  for  those  of  dic- 
tionary makers!  The  work  occupied  nearly  thrice  the 
specified  time,  and,  ere  it  was  finished,  the  stipulated 
sum  had  been  considerably  overdrawn.  At  length, 
in  1755,  appeared  the  two  massive  folios,  each  17  inches 
long,  10  inches  wide,  and  3^  inches  thick,  entitled 
'A  |  Dictionary  |  of  the  |  English  Language  |  in  which  j 
the  Words  are  deduced  from  their  Originals,  |  and  | 
illustrated  in  their  different  significations  [  by  Examples 
from  the  Best  Writers.  |  By  Samuel  Johnson.'  The 
limits  of  this  lecture  do  not  permit  me  to  say  one 
tithe  of  what  might  and  ought  to  be  said  of  this  great 
work.  For  the  present  purpose  it  must  suffice  to 
point  out  that  the  special  new  feature  which  it  con- 
tributed to  the  evolution  of  the  modern  dictionary  was 
the  illustration  of  the  use  of  each  word  by  a  selection  of 
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literary  quotations,  and  the  more  delicate  appreciation 
and  discrimination  of  senses  which  this  involved  and 
rendered  possible.  Only  where  he  had  no  quotations 
did  Johnson  insert  words  from  Bailey's  folio,  or  other 
source,  with  Diet,  as  the  authority.  The  literary 
quotations  were  entirely  supplied  by  himself  from  his 
capacious  memory,  or  from  books  specially  perused 
and  marked  by  him  for  extraction.  When  he  first 
began  his  work  in  the  room  in  Gough  Square,  his 
whole  time  was  devoted  to  thus  reading  and  marking 
books,  from  which  six  clerkly  assistants  copied  the 
marked  quotations.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  quota- 
tions were  inserted  from  memory  without  verification 
(a  practice  facilitated  by  Johnson's  plan  of  merely 
naming  the  author,  without  specifying  the  particular 
work  quoted,  or  giving  any  reference  whereby  the 
passage  could  be  turned  up)  is  undoubtedly  the  reason 
why  many  of  the  quotations  are  not  verbally  exact. 
Even  so,  however,  they  are  generally  adequate  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  adduced,  that  is,  they  usually 
contain  the  word  for  which  they  are  quoted,  and  the 
context  is  more  or  less  accurately  rendered.  But  in  some 
cases  it  is  otherwise :  Johnson's  memory  played  him 
false,  and  he  quotes  a  passage  for  a  word  that  it  does 
not  actually  contain.  As  an  example,  under  Distilment 
he  correctly  quotes  from  Hamlet,  'And  in  the  porches 
of  mine  ears  did  pour  the  leperous  distilment.'  But 
when  he  reached  Instilment,  his  memory  became  vague, 
and  forgetting  that  he  had  already  quoted  the  passage 
under  Distilment,  he  quoted  it  again  as  'the  leperous 
instilment  '—a  reading  which  does  not  exist  in  any  text 
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of  Shakspere,  and  was  a  mere  temporary  hallucination 
of  memory.  There  are  some  other  curious  mistakes, 
which  must,  I  suppose,  have  crept  in  either  in  the 
course  of  transcription  or  of  printing.  As  specimens 
I  mention  two,  because  they  have  unfortunately  per- 
verted ordinary  usage.  The  two  words  Coco  and 
Cocoa — the  former  a  Portuguese  word1,  naming  the 
coco-nut,  the  fruit  of  a  palm-tree;  the  latter  a  latinized 
form  of  Cacao,  the  Aztec  name  of  a  Central  American 
shrub,  whence  we  have  cocoa  and  chocolate — were 
always  distinguished  down  to  Johnson's  time,  and 
were  in  fact  distinguished  by  Johnson  himself  in 
his  own  writings.  His  account  of  these  in  the 
Dictionary  is  quoted  from  Miller's  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary and  Hill's  Materia  Medica,  in  which  the 
former  is  spelt  coco  and  the  latter  cacao  and  cocoa. 
But  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  the  two  words  are 
by  some  accident  run  together  under  the  heading 
cocoa,  with  the  disastrous  result  that  modern  vulgar 
usage  mixes  the  two  up,  spells  the  coco-nut,  l  cocoa'' 
as  if  it  were  co-co-a,  and  on  the  other  hand  pronounces 
cocoa,  the  cacao-bean  and  the  beverage,  as  if  it  were 
coco.  The  word  dispatch,  from  It.  dispaccio,  had  been 
in  English  use  for  some  250  years  when  Johnson's 
Dictionary  appeared,  and  had  been  correctly  spelt  by 
everybody  (that  is  by  everybody  but  the  illiterate)  with 
dis-.  This  was  Johnson's  own  spelling  both  before 
and  after  he  published  the  dictionary,  as  may  be  seen 

1  Pg.  coco,  a  grinning  mask,  applied  to  the  coco-nut  because 
of  the  three  holes  and  central  protuberance  at  its  apex,  suggesting 
two  eyes,  a  mouth,  and  nose. 
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in  his  Letters  edited  by  Dr.  G.  Birkbeck  Hill1.  It  was 
also  the  spelling  of  all  the  writers  whom  Johnson 
quoted.  But  by  some  inexplicable  error,  the  word  got 
into  the  dictionary  as  despatch,  and  this  spelling  was 
even  substituted  in  most  of  the  quotations.  I  have  not 
found  that  a  single  writer  followed  this  erroneous 
spelling  in  the  eighteenth  century :  Nelson,  Wellesley, 
Wellington,  and  all  our  commanders  and  diplomatists 
wrote  Dispatches',  but  since  about  1820,  the  filtering 
down  of  the  influence  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  has 
caused  this  erroneous  spelling  despatch  to  become 
generally  known  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  authori- 
tative; so  that  at  the  present  time  about  half  our 
newspapers  give  the  erroneous  form,  to  which,  more 
lamentably,  the  Post  Office,  after  long  retaining  the 
correct  official  tradition,  recently  capitulated. 

But  despite  small  blemishes2,  the  dictionary  was  a 
marvellous  piece  of  work  to  accomplish  in  eight  and 
a  half  years;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  all  the 
quotations  had  had  to  be  verified  and  furnished  with 

1  The  following  are  examples  of  his  own  practice :  The  Rambler 
(1751),  No.  153,  par.  3, '  I  was  in  my  eighteenth  year  dispatched 
to  the  university.'    Ibid.,  No.  161,  par.  4,  'I  ...  soon  dispatched 
a  bargain  on  the  usual  terms.'    Letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  May  6,  1776, 
'  We  dispatched  our  journey  very  peaceably.' 

2  Among  such  must  be  reckoned  the  treatment  of  words  in  the 
explanation  of  which  Johnson  showed  political  or  personal  animus 
or  whimsical  humour,  as  in  the  well-known  cases  of  whig,  tory, 
excise,  pension,  pensioner,  oats,  Grub-street,  lexicographer  (see  Bos- 
well's  Johnson,  ed.  Birkbeck  Hill,  i.  294);   although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  these  have  come  to  be  among  the  famous  spots 
of  the  Dictionary,  and  have  given  gentle  amusement  to  thousands, 
to  whom  it  has  been  a  delight  to  see  'human  nature'  too  strong 
for  lexicographic  decorum. 
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exact  references,  a  much  longer  time,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  much  more  collaboration,  would  have  been 
required.  With  much  antecedent  preparation,  with 
much  skilled  co-operation,  and  with  strenuous  effort, 
it  took  more  than  nine  years  to  produce  the  first 
three  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  the  Oxford  New 
English  Dictionary. 

Johnson's  great  work  raised  English  lexicography 
altogether  to  a  higher  level.  In  his  hands  it  became 
a  department  of  literature.  The  value  of  the  Dictionary 
was  recognized  from  the  first  by  men  of  letters ;  a 
second  edition  was  called  for  the  same  year.  But  it 
hardly  became  a  popular  work,  or  even  a  work  of 
popular  fame,  before  the  present  century.  For  forty 
years  after  its  first  publication  editions  of  Bailey  fol- 
lowed each  other  as  rapidly  as  ever;  numerous  new 
dictionaries  of  the  size  and  character  of  Bailey,  often 
largely  indebted  to  Johnson's  definitions,  appeared. 
But  the  only  new  feature  introduced  into  lexicography 
between  1755  and  the  end  of  the  century  was  the  indi- 
cation of  the  Orthoepy  or  Pronunciation.  From  Bailey 
onward,  and  by  Johnson  himself,  the  place  of  the  stress- 
accent  had  been  marked,  but  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  show  how  such  a  group  of  letters,  for 
example,  as  colonel,  or  enough,  or  phthisical,  was  actually 
pronounced;  or,  to  use  modern  phraseology,  to  tell 
what  the  living  word  itself  was,  as  distinguished 
from  its  written  symbol.  This  feature,  so  obviously 
important  in  a  language  of  which  the  spelling  had 
ceased  to  be  phonetic,  was  added  by  Dr.  William 
Kenrick  in  his  '  New  Dictionary'  of  1773,  a  little  later  in 
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1775  by  William  Perry,  in  1780  by  Thomas  Sheridan, 
and  especially  in  1791  by  John  Walker,  whose  authority 
long  remained  as  supreme  in  the  domain  of  pro- 
nunciation, as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  definition  and 
illustration ;  so  that  popular  dictionaries  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  commonly  claimed  to  be 
abridgements  of  'Johnson's  Dictionary  with  the  Pro- 
nunciation on  the  basis  of  Walker.' 

From  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
lexicographical  supremacy  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  was 
undisputed,  and  eminent  students  of  the  language 
busied  themselves  in  trying,  not  to  supersede  it,  but 
to  supplement  and  perfect  it.  Numerous  supplements, 
containing  additional  words,  senses,  and  quotations, 
were  published;  in  1818  a  new  edition,  embracing 
many  such  accessions,  was  prepared  by  the  learned 
Archdeacon  Todd,  and  'Todd's  Johnson*  continues 
to  be  an  esteemed  work  to  our  own  day.  But  only 
two  independent  contributions  to  the  development  of 
lexicography  were  made  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  These  were  the  American  work 
of  Noah  Webster,  and  the  English  work  of  Dr.  Charles 
Richardson. 

Webster  was  a  great  man,  a  born  definer  of  words ; 
he  was  fired  with  the  idea  that  America  ought  to 
have  a  dictionary  of  its  own  form  of  English,  inde- 
pendent of  British  usage,  and  he  produced  a  work 
of  great  originality  and  value.  Unfortunately,  like 
many  other  clever  men,  he  had  the  notion  that 
derivations  can  be  elaborated  from  one's  own  con- 
sciousness as  well  as  definitions,  and  he  included  in 
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his  work  so-called  '  etymologies '  of  this  sort.  But 
Etymology  is  simply  Word-history,  and  Word-history, 
like  all  other  history,  is  a  record  of  the  fads  which 
did  happen,  not  a  fabric  of  conjectures  as  to  what 
may  have  happened.  In  the  later  editions  of  Webster, 
these  '  derivations '  have  been  cleared  out  en  masse, 
and  the  etymology  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  abreast 
of  the  science  of  the  time;  and  the  last  edition  of 
Webster,  the  International,  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
one-volume  dictionaries. 

Richardson  started  on  a  new  track  altogether.  Ob- 
serving how  much  light  was  shed  on  the  meaning 
of  words  by  Johnson's  quotations,  he  was  impressed 
with  the  notion  that,  in  a  dictionary,  definitions  are 
unnecessary,  that  quotations  alone  are  sufficient;  and 
he  proceeded  to  carry  this  into  effect  by  making 
a  dictionary  without  definitions  or  explanations  of 
meaning,  or  at  least  with  the  merest  rudiments  of 
them,  but  illustrating  each  group  of  words  by  a  large 
series  of  quotations.  In  the  collection  of  these  he 
displayed  immense  research.  Going  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  quoted  from  authors  back  to 
the  year  1300,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  made 
Chaucer  and  Gower  and  Piers  Ploughman  living 
names  to  many  readers.  And  his  special  notion  was 
quite  correct  in  theory.  Quotations  will  tell  the  full 
meaning  of  a  word,  if  one  has  enough  of  them ;  but 
it  takes  a  great  many  to  be  enough,  and  it  takes 
a  reader  a  long  time  to  read  and  weigh  all  the 
quotations,  and  to  deduce  from  them  the  meanings 
which  might  be  put  before  him  in  a  line  or  two. 
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As  a  fact,  while  Richardson's  notion  was  correct  in 
theory,  mundane  conditions  of  space  and  time  rendered 
it  humanly  impracticable.  Nevertheless,  the  mass  of 
quotations,  most  of  them  with  exact  references,  col- 
lected by  him,  and  printed  under  the  word-groups 
which  they  illustrated,  was  a  service  never  to  be 
undervalued  or  forgotten,  and  his  work,  'A  New 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  .  .  .  Illustrated 
by  Quotations  from  the  best  Authors'  by  Charles 
Richardson,  LL.D.,  1836-7,  still  continues  to  be 
a  valuable  repertory  of  illustrations. 

Such  was  the  position  of  English  lexicography 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
late  Dr.  Trench,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
had  already  written  several  esteemed  works  on  the 
English  language  and  the  history  of  words,  read 
two  papers  before  the  Philological  Society  in  London 
'  On  some  Deficiencies  in  existing  English  Dictionaries,' 
in  which,  while  speaking  with  much  appreciation  of 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  successors,  he 
declared  that  these  labours  yet  fell  far  short  of 
giving  us  the  ideal  English  Dictionary.  Especially, 
he  pointed  out  that  for  the  history  of  words  and 
families  of  words,  and  for  the  changes  of  form  and 
sense  which  words  had  historically  passed  through, 
they  gave  hardly  any  help  whatever.  No  one  could 
find  out  from  all  the  dictionaries  extant  how  long 
any  particular  word  had  been  in  the  language,  which 
of  the  many  senses  in  which  many  words  were  used 
was  the  original,  or  how  or  when  these  many  senses 
had  been  developed ;  nor,  in  the  case  of  words 
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described  as  obsolete,  were  we  told  when  they  became 
obsolete  or  by  whom  they  were  last  used.  He 
pointed  out  also  that  the  obsolete  and  the  rarer 
words  of  the  language  had  never  been  completely 
collected ;  that  thousands  of  words  current  in  the 
literature  of  the  past  three  centuries  had  escaped  the 
diligence  of  Johnson  and  all  his  supplementers ;  that, 
indeed,  the  collection  of  the  requisite  material  for 
a  complete  dictionary  could  not  be  compassed  by 
any  one  man,  however  long-lived  and  however  diligent, 
but  must  be  the  work  of  many  collaborators  who 
would  undertake  systematically  to  read  and  to  extract 
English  literature.  He  called  upon  the  Philological 
Society,  therefore,  as  the  only  body  in  England  then 
interesting  itself  in  the  language,  to  undertake  the 
collection  of  materials  to  complete  the  work  already 
done  by  Bailey,  Johnson,  Todd,  Webster,  Richardson, 
and  others,  and  to  prepare  a  supplement  to  all  the 
dictionaries,  which  should  register  all  omitted  words 
and  senses,  and  supply  all  the  historical  information 
in  which  these  works  were  lacking,  and,  above  all, 
should  give  quotations  illustrating  the  first  and  last 
appearance,  and  every  notable  point  in  the  life-history 
of  every  word. 

From  this  impulse  arose  the  movement  which, 
widened  and  directed  by  much  practical  experience,  has 
culminated  in  the  preparation  of  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  'A  new  English  Dictionary  on  Historical 
Principles,  founded  mainly  on  the  materials  collected 
by  the  Philological  Society.'  This  dictionary  super- 
adds  to  all  the  features  that  have  been  successively 
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evolved  by  the  long  chain  of  workers,  the  historical 
information  which  Dr.  Trench  desiderated.  It  seeks 
not  merely  to  record  every  word  that  has  been 
used  in  the  language  for  the  last  800  years,  with  its 
written  form  and  signification,  and  the  pronunciation 
of  the  current  words,  but  to  furnish  a  biography  of 
each  word,  giving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  date  of  its 
birth  or  first  known  appearance,  and,  in  the  case  of 
an  obsolete  word  or  sense,  of  its  last  appearance,  the 
source  from  which  it  was  actually  derived,  the  form 
and  sense  with  which  it  entered  the  language  or  is 
first  found  in  it,  and  the  successive  changes  of  form 
and  developments  of  sense  which  it  has  since  under- 
gone. All  these  particulars  are  derived  from  historical 
research ;  they  are  an  induction  of  facts  gathered  by 
the  widest  investigation  of  the  written  monuments  of 
the  language.  For  the  purposes  of  this  historical 
illustration  more  than  five  millions  of  extracts  have 
been  made,  by  two  thousand  volunteer  Readers, 
from  innumerable  books,  representing  the  English 
literature  of  all  ages,  and  from  numerous  documen- 
tary records.  From  these,  and  the  further  researches 
for  which  they  provide  a  starting-point,  the  history  of 
each  word  is  deduced  and  exhibited. 

Since  the  Philological  Society's  scheme  was  pro- 
pounded, several  large  dictionaries  have  been  compiled, 
adopting  one  or  more  of  Archbishop  Trench's  sug- 
gestions, and  thus  showing  some  of  the  minor  features 
of  this  dictionary.  They  have  collected  some  of  the 
rare  and  obsolete  words  and  senses  of  the  past  three 
centuries;  they  have  attained  to  greater  fullness  and 
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exactness  in  exhibiting  the  current  uses  of  words, 
and  especially  of  the  many  modern  words  which  the 
progress  of  physical  science  has  called  into  being. 
But  they  leave  the  history  of  the  words  themselves 
where  it  was  when  Dr.  Trench  pointed  out  the 
deficiencies  of  existing  dictionaries.  And  their  literary 
illustrations  of  the  older  words  are,  in  too  many  cases, 
those  of  Dr.  Johnson,  copied  from  dictionary  to  dic- 
tionary without  examination  or  verification,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  without  acknowledgement,  so  that 
the  reader  has  no  warning  that  a  given  quotation  is 
merely  second-  or  third-hand,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
accepted  with  qualification1.  The  quotations  in  the 
New  English  Dictionary,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
supplied  afresh  by  its  army  of  volunteer  Readers ;  or, 
when  for  any  reason  one  is  adopted  from  a  preceding 
dictionary  without  verification,  the  fact  is  stated,  both 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  others'  work,  and  as  a 
warning  to  the  reader  that  it  is  given  on  intermediate 
authority. 

Original  work,  patient  induction  of  facts,  minute 
verification  of  evidence,  are  slow  processes,  and  a  work 
so  characterized  cannot  be  put  together  with  scissors 
and  paste,  or  run  off  with  the  speed  of  the  copyist.  All 
the  great  dictionaries  of  the  modern  languages  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  make ;  but  the  speed  with  which 

1  In  some  cases,  long  Lists  of  the  Authors,  from  whose  works 
'  the  illustrative  quotations  have  been  selected,'  are  given,  without 
the  statement  that  many  of  those  quotations  have  not  actually  been 
selected  from  the  authors  and  works  named,  but  have  merely 
been  annexed  from  Johnson  or  one  of  his  supplementers. 
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the  New  English  Dictionary  has  now  advanced  nearly 
to  its  half-way  point  can  advantageously  claim  com- 
parison with  the  progress  of  any  other  great  dictionary, 
even  when  this  falls  far  behind  in  historical  and 
inductive  character1.  Be  the  speed  what  it  may, 
however,  there  is  the  consideration  that  the  work 
thus  done  is  done  once  for  all ;  the  structure  now 
reared  will  have  to  be  added  to,  continued,  and 
extended  with  time,  but  it  will  remain,  it  is  believed, 
the  great  body  of  fact  on  which  all  future  work  will 
be  built.  It  is  never  possible  to  forecast  the  needs 
and  notions  of  those  who  shall  come  after  us ;  but  with 
our  present  knowledge  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
what  new  feature  can  now  be  added  to  English 
Lexicography.  At  any  rate,  it  can  be  maintained  that 
in  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  permeated  as  it  is  through 
and  through  with  the  scientific  method  of  the  century, 
Lexicography  has  for  the  present  reached  its  supreme 
development. 

1  The  famous  Deutsches  Worterbuch  of  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm, 
after  many  years  of  preparation,  began  to  be  printed  in  1852 ; 
Jacob  Grimm  himself  died  in  1863,  in  the  middle  of  the  letter  F  ; 
the  work  is  expected  to  reach  the  end  of  S  by  the  close  of  the 
century.  The  great  Woordenboek  der  Nederlandsche  Taal  was 
commenced  in  1852  ;  its  first  volume,  A—Ajuin,  was  published 
in  1882,  and  it  is  not  yet  quite  half-finished.  Of  the  new  edition 
of  the  Vocabolario  della  Crusca,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  on 
historical  principles,  Vol.  I,  containing  A,  was  published  in  1863, 
and  Vol.  VIII,  completing  I,  in  1899;  at  least  twenty-five  more 
years  will  be  required  to  reach  Z.  None  of  these  works  em- 
braces so  long  a  period  of  the  language,  or  is  so  strictly  historical 
in  method,  as  the  New  English  Dictionary.  Rather  are  they,  like 
Littre's  great  Didionnaire  de  la  Langue  Fran$aise,  Dictionaries 
of  the  modern  language,  with  the  current  words  more  or  less 
historically  treated. 
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In  the  course  of  this  lecture,  it  has  been  needful 
to  give  so  many  details  as  to  individual  works,  that 
my  audience  may  at  times  have  failed  '  to  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees,'  and  may  have  lost  the  clue  of  the  lexico- 
graphical evolution.  Let  me  then  in  conclusion 
recapitulate  the  stages  which  have  been  already  in- 
dicated. These  are  :  the  glossing  of  difficult  words  in 
Latin  manuscripts  by  easier  Latin,  and  at  length  by 
English  words;  the  collection  of  the  English  glosses 
into  Glossaries,  and  the  elaboration  of  Latin-English 
Vocabularies;  the  later  formation  of  English -Latin 
Vocabularies ;  the  production  of  Dictionaries  of 
English  and  another  modern  language;  the  compila- 
tion of  Glossaries  and  Dictionaries  of  'hard'  English 
words;  the  extension  of  these  by  Bailey,  for  etymo- 
logical purposes,  to  include  words  in  general;  the 
idea  of  a  Standard  Dictionary,  and  its  realization  by 
Dr.  Johnson  with  illustrative  quotations;  the  notion 
that  a  Dictionary  should  also  show  the  pronunciation 
of  the  living  word;  the  extension  of  the  function  of 
quotations  by  Richardson ;  the  idea  that  the  Dictionary 
should  be  a  biography  of  every  word,  and  should  set 
forth  every  fact  connected  with  its  origin,  history,  and 
use,  on  a  strictly  historical  method.  These  stages 
coincide  necessarily  with  stages  of  our  national  and 
literary  history;  the  first  two  were  already  reached 
before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  the  third  followed  upon 
the  recognition  of  English  as  the  official  language  of 
the  nation,  and  its  employment  by  illustrious  Middle 
English  writers.  The  Dictionaries  of  the  modern 
languages  were  necessitated  first  by  the  fact  that 
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French  had  at  length  ceased  to  be  the  living  tongue 
of  any  class  of  Englishmen,  and  secondly  by  the  other 
fact  that  the  rise  of  the  modern  languages  and  increas- 
ing intercourse  with  the  Continent  made  Latin  no  longer 
sufficient  as  a  common  medium  of  international  com- 
munication. The  consequences  of  the  Renascence 
and  of  the  New  Learning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
appear  in  the  need  for  the  Dictionaries  of  Hard  Words 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  the  literary  polish 
of  the  age  of  Anne  begat  the  yearning  for  a  standard 
dictionary,  and  inspired  the  work  of  Johnson;  the 
scientific  and  historical  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  at  once  called  for  and  rendered  possible  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary.  Thus  the  evolution  of 
English  Lexicography  has  followed  with  no  faltering 
steps  the  evolution  of  English  History  and  the  de- 
velopment of  English  Literature. 
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